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Listen! Whole wheat, cooked, 
drawn out into filmy-thin ribbons 
of fine-spun wheaten threads. Three 
whole yards of this ribbon wound 
round and round, layer upon layer, 
to muffin size and shape. Baked. 
Toasted butternut brown. 

Light as a crumpet. Crisp as po- 


tato chips. Crunchy! Crumbles in 





the mouth. That’s what a Muffet is! 

You eat one for breakfast—with 
sugar and cream, or with fruit 
added—fresh-sliced, stewed or 
preserved. 

You get vitamins, calories, 
roughage(bran), easy digestibility— 
all the health properties you’d nat- 


urally expect in whole wheat— 


and something mighty good to eat! 


Is there any wonder people are 
saying that we’ve given them the 
first really new breakfast dish in a 
generation? 

And just think! You can still 
be the discoverer of them for your 
home! My, my! We envy you! The 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
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Hidden 
Spot 


that gives smart 

socks 3 to 4 times 

longer wear than 
ordinary kinds 











MART socks in heavy silks are 
nothing new. But smart socks 
that give three to four times more 
wear than ordinary kinds, is some- 
thing the world stops and talks about. 
Here in these new-style socks is some- 
thing new—a feature hidden to the eye 
that increases wear 3 to 4 times. 


Old-time methods bulky 

The old-time way to longer wear lay in 
adding greater thickness to the toe—a 
mistaken notion that’s long been ex- 
ploded. The new way to longer wear is 
by means of a special wear-resisting 
thread. Ina different way it is woven at 
the tip and over the top of the toe with- 
out one extra thread of thickness. 
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Men who know the rules of dress were 


first to welcome Ex Toe. In it they found 
the silken smartness they expected com- 


bined with 3 to 4 times ordinary wear 





Done so skilfully 
the eye can scarcely 
see it. The toe can- 
not feel it at all. 


This diagram illustrates the 

Bx Toe idea. Yet you can 

neither feel nor see it in the 
socks themselves. 


Socks known for smartness 
Thus the vital spot becomes the longest 
wearing part of all. And to an old family 
of distinguished hose is added a new and 
an extraordinary feature. 

In London, haughty Bond Street 
knows these socks. In New York, Fifth 
Avenue. And today, with the new toe, 
they are being seen by thousands on 
Broadway and Main Street too. 

At last, silk socks 
are practical for every 
day. They actually 
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cost less when you compare the wear 
they give you. 

Make your choice from widely varied 
colors — lively or conservative, which- 
ever you like best. Glove-tight fit around 
the ankle gives smart trimness. Rich 
silks of sparkling ijustre make these socks 
as fine as money can buy. Yet you pay 
only 75¢ to $1.50, according to materials. 
Several specially priced lisle numbers at 
three pairs for $l—especially smart for 
fall and winter. 

Get a few pairs today. Just ask for Ex 
Toe. If your store hasn’t any, write to 
us for styles and colors. 
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Good clothes talk for you better than you can—in college 
or anywhere else. Hart Schaffner & Marx university 
models say “you're right” to the last style detail 


Copyright 1928 Hart Schaffner @ Marx 
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No One Objected to My Price of a Doltar a Bushell, But Hardly Any Householder Wished to Buy a Full Bushet 


HOUGH it is now more than 
two years since I became ex- 
ecutive officer of the Trans- 
continental Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, there is still 
a certain sense of unreality when I look at my official signature, ‘Boyd Wellford, 
President.”” I am in the heart of financial America. In my organization 700 people are 
directly employed, and the forty-story Transcontinental Building is an outstanding 
landmark even in the canyon of Lower Broadway. The bank is responsible to depositors 
for more than $200,000,000. Through its correspondent banks in seventy-five cities it 
affects, and is affected by, the daily activities of 100,000,000 people. 
I do not mind admitting that I get a fresh thrill every morning when I come to my office. 
If the day ever arrives when I do not have such a feeling I will know it is time for me to quit. 
Often people ask me how it is that I, who learned the trade of banking in a country 
village, should be in my present position. I always answer that I probably wouldn’t 
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be in my present position if I had not 
started in a country bank. Lest I 
give a wrong impression, I make haste 
to add that I do not subscribe to the 
old theory that country boys get on 
in the city because of superior industry, habits of early rising and al] that. Simply, 
you have a better chance to learn the trade of banking in a small bank than a big one. 

A good proportion of the executives I know in the New York financial district have 
followed about the same route that I have. In the Transcontinental Bank and Trust 
Company we have nine vice presidents, and all but one served their apprenticeships in 
small-town banks. It isn’t in reason that we have bigger or better brains than those of 
our fellows who happened to have their upbringing in the metropolis. As I see it, the 
reason is this: The man who goes to work in a great city institution seldom has a chance 
to learn more than one specialty. He may know that specialty down to his finger tips, 
but the rest is more or less strange territory to him. We who learned our trade in litt! 
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“But if I De This, I Want You to 
Promise Me That You Willi Come 
In Yourself With the Money"’ 


towns--who ran up and down Main Street to collect 
notes and drafts, kept books, stood in a teller’s cage, per- 
haps negotiated loans on mules and yearling calves—we 
had to be considerably under average if we didn’t get a 
fairly clear idea of what banking is all about. 

Personally I had gone through all these experiences and 
more; but when I first came up from the South seven years 
ago to be one of the vice presidents of the Transcontinental 
Bank and Trust Company I had a genuine case of stage 
fright. The mere size of the show made me nervous. I 
suppose I was like an actor who suddenly gets into a 
Broadway production after playing for years on small-time 
circuits. I had the feeling that more was expected of me 
than I could possibly produce. They had fixed me up with 
a desk on the main floor of the banking room, and for sev- 
eral weeks I had little to do except to watch the other 
officers and try to get a general knowledge of the business. 
One day our president, Hugh P. Cunningham, who had 
been responsible for bringing me to New York, stopped at 
my desk. Mr. Cunningham himself was a small-town man, 
originally from California, where he got his first banking 
experience in some little interior place; frora there he went 
to San Francisco, and was eventually drafted by the Trans- 
continental. At the time he was in his late sixties, a tall, 
bony man with bushy white hair that made him look a 
little like Mark Twain; and I think he had some of Mark 
Twain’s ability to sense human emotions, for after a few 
words he looked me quizzically in the face and said casu- 
ally: ‘Feel a little scared, do you?” 

Before I could answer he reached for a piece of paper, 
scribbled on it some figures in pencil and handed it across 
the desk. The figures were as follows: 

$1000. $10,000. $1,000,000. 

“A lot of people get the idea,’’ he said, “that big busi- 
ness and little business are worked on two sets of principles. 
But they aren’t. You just use more ciphers in big business; 
that’s all.” 

I knew then what his figures meant. I had my first 
banking experience in a village where putting out a thou- 
sand dollars was something of an event. I had spent fifteen 
years in a state metropolis where I had negotiated many 
loans of ten thousand dollars. I was now in a city where 
the finances of a continent were handled. 
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Hardly a day passes, since I have taken Hugh P. Cun- 
ningham’s place as president of the Transcontinental Bank 
and Trust Company, that I am not reminded of the practi- 
cal acumen contained in his scribbled rows of ciphers. Only 
yesterday a Fifth Avenue department store sent word that 
it wanted a loan of $2,000,000 for ninety days. We told 
them to make out a note and the money would be cred- 
ited to their account. There was no red tape and no 
delay. Within an hour they were at liberty to draw checks 
against it. 

Certainly this was big business, for $2,000,000 is a great 
sum of money. But in principle it was no different from 
the everyday transactions that I handled when I was still 
cashier of the Merchants State Bank of Southton. When 
one of the Main Street retailers came in and said he wanted 
to borrow a couple of thousand dollars to buy goods with, I 
let him have the money as a matter of course if his state- 
ment showed his business to be in a healthy condition, if 
he had taken care of previous obligations promptly, and if 
I believed him an efficient merchant who would probably 
make money on the loan he asked for. The loan we made 
to the Fifth Avenue department store represented a pre- 
cisely similar case, only the amount was multiplied by one 
thousand. 

It is one of the unfortunate penalties of my present posi- 
tion that I have to go about the country considerably to 
make speeches, and on such occasions I am frequently 
asked: ‘‘Is a banker a business man?” 

There seems to be a general impression that a banker is 
not a business man. Even the newspapers nearly always 
print: ‘Business men and bankers.” 

In my opinion a banker who is not a business man is not 
much of a banker either. I would go further and say that a 
really constructive banker is a business man, and some- 
thing besides. He is a business arbiter. He is a judge who 
every day holds court. On the one side are the people who 
have deposited money in his bank. The money they have 
deposited is their stored-up labor. On the other side are 
the people who want to borrow this stored-up labor. It is 
for the banker to render verdicts that are fair and safe to 
both sides. 

I suppose I should call myself a Southerner, for I am Vir- 
ginia born, lived my childhood there and spent more than 
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fifteen years at banking in the South. But I served my 
banking apprenticeship in the North. The Wellford family 
came to Virginia in 1612, settling for a generation near 
Williamsburg and then moved to the western part of the 
state, where for more than 200 years my ancestors followed 
the trade of farming. My immediate family was bank- 
rupted during the Civil War. My 
father was a lawyer; and at the time I 
was born, in 1876, we lived on a twenty- 
acre place on the outskirts of a village 
called Byers, where he practiced his 
profession. I say he practiced his pro- 
fession, but there was little for him to 
doin a community of less than 500 peo- 
ple, and he was, besides, a semi-invalid. 
As a boy of twenty he had gone into 
the Southern Army, and came out in 
a delicate state, from which he never 
fully recovered. I think 
he was never able to earn 
more than $300 or $400 in 
a single year. 

There were three of us 
children—two older sisters 
and myself—and the main 
responsibility of the family 
came on my mother, who 
was, I believe, a true aris- 
tocrat. So much has been 
written about what is 
loosely termed ‘‘Southern 
aristocracy” that I think 
it will not be out of place 
to go into some details 
here. Through length of 
residence in the South and 
through having considera- 
ble property before the 
Civil War, I suppose our 
family could lay claim to 
membership in that class. 
Yet so far as I can remem- 
ber, the subject of social 
position was never men- 
tioned at our house. If 
people were genuine and 
honest we went to their 
homes and they came to 
ours. I never heard either 
father or mother speak re- 
gretfully of before-the-war affluence. Events over which 
we had no control had made us poor, but that was a mere 
accident of life and beneath one’s dignity to admit it could 
make any real difference. 

Yet there were certain peculiar distinctions that came, I 
suppose, from the fact that we, and other families in our 
position, had for generations been close to the soil. Farm- 
ing was considered the most desirable career, and nothing 
connected with farming was beneath the dignity of a gentle- 
man. On our twenty-acre place we had a number of old 
Baldwin apple trees, and one summer when I was eight or 
nine years old there was a particularly good crop. The 
village offered a very limited market, and I conceived the 
idea of selling them in paper bags to passengers at the rail- 
road station. 

It happened that each evening from five to half-past 
there was a wait for travelers who were changing to the 
branch line going west, and during this time the people 
generally strolled about the platform. Mother was quite 
in accord with my scheme, helping me each day to get my 
bags ready and load them onto a little four-wheeled push- 
cart that I borrowed from one of the storekeepers. I made 
nearly thirty dollars the first month, and became so filled 
with the spirit of commerce that I planned greater things. 
A woman relative of the storekeeper’s, seeing how success- 
ful I was as a salesman, one day offered to furnish me a side 
line of ham sandwiches that I could sell on commission; 
and when I went home that night I told mother enthusias- 
tically about my proposed new venture. Her reply, I think, 
rather summed up the spirit of the Old South. 

“Oh, no, Boyd, I couldn’t let you do that,’’ she said. 
“‘When you sell the apples you are dealing in what we 
raised on our own land. But if you were to sell sandwiches 
you would be only a huckster.”’ 

My first adventure into big business occurred when I 
was thirteen years old. That summer we made quite a crop 
of Irish potatoes, which I heard could be sold for a dollar a 
bushel in the city, twenty-two miles away, and mother 
made no objection when I proposed to market a load there 
by house-to-house methods. In company with a colored 
man named Sam Braxton, who worked around our place, I 
set out one afternoon driving our work mule hitched to a 
lumber wagon. It was a six-hour drive, for with a load of 
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thirty bushels the mule had to walk the whole distance. 
At night we camped beside the road, just outside the city, 
and by six next morning we were on the streets. Sam was 
no Demosthenes and I had to do the shouting. I was a 
little backward at first, but by the time we had gone a few 
blocks I developed a shrill call that brought people to their 
front doorsteps, and in some cases to their front gates to 
examine my merchandise. 

Results were at first disappointing. No one objected to 
my price of a dollar a bushel, but hardly any householder 
wished to buy a full bushel. The tendency was to purchase 
in small quantities, but at the bushel price. When I tried 
to charge one stout woman thirty cents for a peck measure 
full she told me I was a young swindler and walked back 
into her house. Before we had gone many blocks I changed 
my cry to “‘Fresh country potatoes, big bargain, thirty 
cents a peck!”’ At this price we got ridvof two-thirds of the 
load by noontime, and then business fell into aslump. Sam, 
utterly discouraged, was for going home. As a last resort I 
drove around to the leading hotel, the Virginia House, and 
closed out my stock on hand at fifty cents a bushel. 

I do not recall that in all this I had any feeling I was low- 
ering my social tone in the least, and I am sure mother had 
no such idea. I was merely a young farmer, disposing of 
the product of the family land in the manner that promised 
best results. Yet with all her sound ideas, mother had her 
foibles, one of which was to hold suspect any person not 
born in the United States. A couple of miles on the other 
side of the village there had recently been opened up a big 
stone quarry that employed quite a number of men, mainly 
Italians, and the younger ones had taken heartily to the 
game of baseball, which they played Sunday afternoons. 
At fourteen I was something of a baseball enthusiast, 
besides fancying myself as a second baseman; and one 
Sunday, under guise of an innocent walk, I went over to 
Quarrytown to see what might be going on. Probably I 
didn’t intend to play, but somehow there was a vacant 
place on one side and the first thing I knew I was in the 
game. Along about nightfall I arrived home, and in some 


incomprehensible manner the news of my sinning had 
preceded me. Mother met me on the front porch. 

“My son, you have been playing ball on the Sabbath 
day,” she said accusingly. ‘And what is still worse, you 
played with foreigners!” 

As the village of Byers was in the hill country, quite a 
good many people from the lower portions of the state 
came there in the summer, and mother used to take board- 
ers, mainly people we knew from Norfolk and Richmond 
who had come through the war with better luck than ours. 
Mother did her own work, with the help of my two sisters 
and a single colored girl; but to see her of an evening among 
her guests no one wouid ever imagine but that she was 
merely entertaining friends on her country estate in the old 
prewar fashion. Even when we were alone there was never 
any slackness. We lived pretty plainly but held to a cer- 
tain formality. No matter how hot the weather might be, 
father never sat without a coat, and both he and mother 
always fixed up a little for dinner. 

Leaving out all the romancing about the Old South, I 
would sum up the life somewhat in this way: The first- 
class people were precisely like first-class people every- 
where else. They were close to the soil, simple, honest, 
straightforward. When luck was against them they were 
too self-respecting to let it make any difference in ‘their 
attitude toward life. When I went to live in the North I 
found the same sort of people. 

When I was seventeen a surprising thing happened. 
Among our kinfolk was an uncle of mother’s named Maury 
Allen, who had gone North as a young man, years before 
the war, married and settled in a town in New York State 
called Judsonville, where he was cashier of a bank. Ona 
visit to Virginia to look after some coal-land investments 
in which his bank was interested he stopped a couple of 
days at our house, and before going away said if I wanted 
to learn the banking business he would give me a place 
under him and I could live in his home until such time as 
my wages were enough to make me independent. Uncle 
Maury and his wife had no children. 


Of course I was all for going, and there was really no 
reason why I should not. Family finances were a littl 
easier than they had been. My older sister was married 
and lived with her husband on a farm about a dozen miles 
out from the village, and my other sister had a position as 
teacher in a girls’ school in Richmond. I had finished 
schooling in our village, and there was a plan on foot by 
which I was to go to Washington and Lee that fall, partly 
working my way and partly being supported by such con- 
tributions as the family could make. Mother held out for 
this latter a while, but finally gave in. I suspect she con- 
sidered banking just a little toc commercial. 

Looking back, I have no regrets that I gave up a college 
course. In the first place, it would have been putting too 
much of a strain on my family. One thing would have de- 
cided me even if I had wanted to do otherwise, and that 
was the run-down condition of our house. The front gal- 
lery and steps sagged down nearly a foot on account of 
rotted timbers underneath, and there had never been a time 
when the money could be spared for repairs. I knew that 
picture would be in my mind through my college years. 

There is another thought, on which I know I enter de- 
batable ground: The way I look at it, a college education 
is not of surpassing importance unless a man is to follow 
some line of work requiring knowledge that only a college 
course can give him. Perhaps it helps in general culture, 
but even there it is subject to exceptions. I think I have 
known as many really cultured men among those who 
have not gone to college as among those who have. In 
fact, I have seen cases where I believed the possession of a 
sheepskin had been an actual bar to real education; where 
men were prone to think their education was finished the 
day they graduated and seldom looked into a book there- 
after. If a man has genuine desire for scholarship he will 
be a scholar, college or no college. 

I went North in September, stopping a day each in 
Washington and New York, which seemed rather wonder- 
ful places to one who had never been in a larger city than 


(Continued on Page 108 























Once or Twice as He Bustied Past Me I Waved the Slip of Paper at Him, But to No Purpose 
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A Cavairy Brigade Near Moscow, Listening to a Politico: Educational Lecture 


By Richard Washburn Child 


Te kinds of war talk afflict this 
world. One comes from small 
incidents giving rise to flurries 
and fears. The other comes from the 
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Troops Taking Part in a Military Ceremony 


non-aggressive brother nation, and 
then by subtle and almost inevitable 
steps end up with mutual-defense pacts, 
with treaties pledging military aid. 








longer views of tendencies leading toward realign- re 
ments of nations and their interests, political and | 
economic, and from those sometimes inevitable slow | 
drifts which promise diversity of interest building 
up in omitting reasons and excuses for conflict. 
The flare of a match is less important than the 
proportions and the quality of the inflammable 
material. 

No doubt exists that the past two years have 
brought a new undercurrent of uncertainty and fear, 
and to a certain extent a new incautious provocative 
spirit into the countries of Europe. 

The observer in the capitals of these countries two 
years ago found much that was reassuring. He found 
an era when the economic tendency emphasized the 
possibility of something like a United States of 
Europe, for which the League of Nations, with suffi- 
cient wisdom in restraining and limiting its political 
pretenses, might offer realities of useful service as a 
desk, some chairs and a telephone, where common 





rather than diverse interests might find office conven- lee ” 


iences. He found some promise of a decided growth 
of international cartels and trade agreements which 
might weave together the restraining business influ- 
ences of nations and help to quell old political 
hatreds. He found good disposition on the part of 


populations in France and in Germany to bring | 5 


about, as was done, some expression like that of 
Locarno. He found some of the smaller states carved 
out by the folly of the Versailles map makers doing is 
a good deal to find their legs, political and financial. 
He found some hope of zone grouping for economical 
reasons of states which merely politically regarded 
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— Thus are brought back the prewar alignments of 


| balance of power in Europe which were supported by 
the sometimes furtive and secret or brazen pacts to 
gain power. Thus does a newly nervous Europe find 
| itself, whatever the appearance of the surface, won- 
dering whether it is face to face with a new era of 
secret diplomacy to create the same old alliances. 

One will find in England plenty of evidence of an 
| opinion that this is the way Europe is drifting. Great 
Britain, whose navy is still a real bulwark in spite of 
1 airplanes, has developed in these two years since her 
| activity at Locarno a great deal of cynicism as to the 
politics of the Continent. It is not too much to say 
that there is an increasing sentiment in favor of a 
policy of friendly isolation and of withdrawal from a 
| field in which noses of benevolence and pacifism 
poke themselves into the business of others only to 
receive a whang. 


| 

oi 
"| Ready to Fight to Outlaw War 

‘| 


NE whose analysis of international affairs often 
has a distinct influence on Great Britain’s policy 
disagreed with me not more than a year ago when I 


3 || put forth high hopes for an era of economic coépera- 


tion and a real trend toward an informal United 
States of Europe. He writes me today: 

“Did I not tell you that you cannot teach an old 
dog new tricks? I told you that neither Great Brit- 
ain nor the United States need worry seriously as to 
competition offered by Continental economic inter- 
nationalism. It gets justsofar and then the old racial 
and political fears and rivalries begin to raise their 











heads once more. The passage of time and the year’s 





one another as stranger bulldogs or traditional 


enemies. 
He found a general feeling that war costs everyone 
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too much to consider war possible, and that the ves- 

tiges of war fatigue were still an active guaranty that no one 
who had been once would ever march to a front again. He 
found a recognition that it takes money to fight and that 
money is usually borrowed to continue the fighting, and 
that the possibility of borrowing, in a world in which the 
combatants no longer intend to pay back and the neutral 
leaders no longer approve of war or of waste, is a slim possi- 
bility indeed. 


From Peace Pacts to War Pledges 


ITHOUT mincing words, the conditions have now 

changed. The colors of the present picture are dif- 
ferent. The tendencies of two and three years ago are 
still here, but among the best observers and the most 
thoughtful of statesmen a review of the trend brings forth 
doubts and fears which have already permeated the popu- 
lations themselves. 


What is this whispered war talk? What causes it? 
Where is Europe going? Does this murmuring of war tend 
to prevent war or to whet the taste of chauvinists? Is it 
directed at the possibility that someone may light a match 
tomorrow or that age-old forces and political and racial and 
national currents are building a new inflammable mass? 

Were I again in the diplomatic service, this would be the 
moment in which I would send to my Government a new 
survey of the stability of peace in Europe. I would answer 
from my observations and from the meat of two months of 
confidential conversations, as I do now, the question: 
What is this war talk? 

And if the answer had to be in one sentence, it would be 
that the war talk arises principally from the attempts of 
the nations of Europe to increase their security by a 
series of new agreements which begin under the fair ban- 
ner of peace projects, of mutual contracts to outlaw war, 
and then proceed to pledge support or assistance to a 


tendency in Europe indicate that I was right. How 

little encouragement would be needed now to push 

the nations of Europe into a series of alliances cre- 
ated by the same old need for a balance of power and 
cut out of the same kind of cloth from which the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente were made.”’ 

“But,” said I, arguing with a former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, “‘these new moves are called little Locarnos. They 
pledge peace.” 

“Do they?” replied that old hand. “They pledge non- 
aggression, but they also pledge aid to an ally against 
whom aggression is used. Well, what is aggression? Ag- 
gression is never the thing one does; it is invariably and 
always what one’s enemy does. It is, in practice, impos- 
sible to fix the first overt acts of aggression. When the 
whole house is in flames, who can find the match which lit 
it or identify the incendiary?” 

In other words, the line between an agreement to out- 
law war, with a clause calling for mutual defense on the 
one hand and a military alliance on the other hand, is a 
line with all the fineness of a frog’s hair. 
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To make clear the difficulty of determining who is an 
aggressor, let me present with slight variations a state of 
facts out of real life, picked up at random from my clipping 
file: 

A Turkish parliamentary delegation started by train for 
Adrianople yesterday in order to celebrate the fifth anniversary 
of the restoration of the city to Turkey by the Lausanne Con- 
ference in 1922. The delegates traveled in beflagged coaches, but 
on arriving at the Greek frontier station on the Maritza they were 
stopped by the Greek authorities, who refused to allow the train 
to proceed through Greek territory unless the Turkish flags were 
removed. The Turks declined to comply with this condition 
and returned to the Turkish frontier station of Uzun Kupru, on 
the other side of the Maritza, whence they proceeded to Adri- 
anople by road through Turkish territory all the way. The 
Turkish press is indignant, accusing the Greeks of lack of cour- 
tesy and of having infringed the Treaty of Lausanne. 

Now let us suppose that when this train was stopped 
someone in the crowd had fired a revolver; that, miscon- 
struing the source and purpose of the shot, a Turkish 
guard or two had shot Greek authorities, and that a mas- 
sacre of the Turkish mission had followed. Let us suppose 
that the Treaty of Lausanne failed to settle the question of 
whether Turks may proceed to Adrianople across Greek 
soil carrying flags or arms. But now troops are mobilized 
and on the march. And finally let us suppose, as is not the 
case, that France and Turkey have a mutual pact to give 
military aid in case one of them is the victim of aggression 
and that Great Britain and Greece are in a similar agree- 
ment. Turkey claims that the aggression was wholly 
Greek, and, indeed, the result of a long-standing plan to 
provoke war, while Greece claims the reverse is true. 
Then if France and Great Britain live up to their bargains, 
whether the treaties are open or secret, two great powers 
are at each other’s throats because of alliances which first 
paraded in the cloaks of little Locarnos. 


Little Nations on Broad Shoulders 


HAT is a consideration which at this moment profoundly 
interests European thinkers and causes a suppressed 
shudder to run down the backbones of 
those who fear a return to the old 


is controlled for propaganda, the plea that these new 
treaties are solely treaties of peace and of loving solicitude 
between friends is regarded with amusement. 

The Vima of Athens says: 


The treaties change conditions in the Balkans, if for no other 
reason than because treaties must be judged by the atmosphere 
they create. The pact between France and Jugo-Slavia pro- 
voked exaggerated enthusiasm in Jugo-Slavia as to the new 
alliance, while the Italian-Albanian treaty has made it possible 
to attribute to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Albania: ‘‘ Now 
we may speak strongly, because we are no longer alone.” 


A prominent Czecho-Slovak journal says that these two 
treaties are not to be considered alone, but as precedents 
for a carnival of dangerous-alliance diplomacy between the 
smaller states, offering strategic positions to larger powers 
and seeking opportunity to engage in ambitious policies 
which they could not undertake alone. A daily in Madrid 
says: 

Mussolini has had the courage to call a spade a spade. The 
word ‘‘military alliance” is now abroad again. Other powers 
prefer to call similar treaties by the pretty name of concords of 
friendship and peace. But it is quite probable that France is 
depending upon the same kind of alliance with Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Belgium and Jugo-Slavia. 


These are reflections of the thought in Europe which sees 
approaching a new era. The old political forces, after fail- 
ures of economic codperation to break down boundaries 
and of the League to get far in federalizing Europe, appar- 
ently are coming back into the saddle, and little by little 
the peoples of Europe, whether in London, Paris, Berlin or 
Rome, are saying more and more: “ What is the new bal- 
ance of power going to be?” and, “Shall we be able to 
stabilize by that process without striking fire somewhere?”’ 
and, ‘‘ What alliance will be disclosed tomorrow?” 

It is well recognized on the Continent that England’s 
fundamental interest in seeing a balance of power main- 
tained on the Continent has not changed except as it has 
been modified by a marked increasing desire for isolation. 
Whatever certain of her propagandists may say in favor of 
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the United States entering European politics through the 
League or otherwise, however these interested and plaus- 
ible spokesmen may hope that some day we may be at 
hand to help with British policy as against French or some 
other policy, the real truth is that the English envy us our 
position of minding our business and are eager to see to 
what extent they can adopt the same course. The subtle 
change which within two years has altered the sound of the 
word “‘war’’ from a term inspiring contemptuous expres- 
sions of impossibility to a phrase that today leads to solemn 
low-voiced discussion, has not increased the British appe- 
tite for wading back into the welter. 

In England there is little immediate alarm about any 
impending war except when the Liberal and Labor Party 
spokesmen, Lloyd George and MacDonald, exhibit cham- 
bers of horrors of armament and imperialism and accuse 
Baldwin and Chamberlain of inattention to the way things 
are going. Lloyd George, with experience behind him but 
with need also to stir up attention, has repeatedly pointed 
to the growth of armaments in Europe and quoted figures 
of growing armies and expenditures which contain the 
essence of truth combined with some inaccuracies that rob 
his warnings of some of their force. 


Stability From a Balance of Power 


OWEVER reluctant one may be to believe, it is a fact 
depressing to Europe that ten years of the League has 
not indicated any substantial ability to bring about either 
disarmament or to avert the new trend of European poli- 
tics toward falling back into the wicked ways, the old 
racial and nationalistic divisions and competitions for 
power by alliances of force which are masked under the 
labels of security pacts or compacts of peace 
The interest of Great Britain in the Continent, though 
naturally more intimate, is not far different in kind from 
the American interest. It is an interest which is histori- 
cally well rooted. It wishes to see Europe settle into some 
stability ——even the stability of a new grouping for balance 
of power. That interest is so great in 
the case of England that she, reluctant 





balance-of-power diplomacy in Europe. 
The Balkans are again coming into a 
position of furnishing the matches for 
the inflammable material which is being 
built up in a struggle among larger 
powers to stabilize their places on the 
map and in the advantages of the 
European arena. 

For this reason Europe, when it speaks 
frankly, has little good to say of the 
recent treaties which France made with 
Jugo-Slavia, followed by a treaty, more 
openly of the character of a military 
defense alliance, by which Italy and 
Albania are said to have answered the 
French and the Serbs. Indication of 
outside opinion is found everywhere in 
the press of Europe; the possibility that 
Italy and France may be led to a 
new understanding by these moves is 
recognized, but, except where the press 








to become entangled and with a good 
deal of taste for isolation, is forced now 
and then to enter the Continental game 
to play one force against another so that 
noone of them shall become dangerously 
dominant as was Napoleon or the 
Kaiser. 

Her outstanding contribution to that 
policy, made since the war, was the 
bringing of France and Germany to- 
gether inthe Treaty of Locarno. It was 
no less a generous contribution toward 
peace because it fitted into the tradi- 
tional Continental-balance policy of the 
British. If there is found in England 
today a cynicism as to the much- 
heralded Locarno spirit, it is because 
the English, as all Europeans, recognize 
that these treaties of security against 
aggression are only a hairbreadth away 





(Continued on Page 129) 
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Ceremonies on the Place de Saxe in Warsaw, Celebrating the Ninth Anniversary 
of Poltand’s Freedom From Prussia, Austria and Russia 


French Troops Marching Past the Official Stand 
President Doumergue Reviewed Them 
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Above—The Cavatiry of Budenny Drawn Up on Parade, May 1, 1926 
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“Te’'s All or None, Jimmy,’’ Said Vygoe; ‘‘You Just Sound 'Em—What? Ask’Em Have They Any Use for a Few Hundred Pound”’ 


and as sacred as Belvoir or Chatsworth. If 
someone else sculled you across for your penny, 
the institution of property would totter—at any 
rate, in principle. Presently we might see our own sav- 
ings wolfed and the scepter laid in the dust. 

Still, a new ruby mine may be found even now, and a 
new Thames ferry may be born. A violent rash of new 
villas may break out on one bank of the stream while the 
nearest railway station remains on the other. There may 
be no bridge—or only a railway bridge—anywhere handy. 
And possibly that reach of the river may not be within the 
preserves of the next ferry up or down stream. And then 
a piercing mind, lodged in some licensed waterman who 
possesses a boat, may see that there is money in taking 
people across. That’s how a new ferry is born. It is called 
a free ferry. Not that you don’t pay your penny. You do. 
But any waterman is free to earn it. 

The reality of this freedom was tried pretty high within 
a week after the day when it struck Jimmy Sands, of 
Gistleham Wharf, that a bit might be made by linking the 
new villa stronghold of St. Chad’s, on the Middlesex side, 
with the Surrey-side shops and station of Shean. Other 
work had failed Jimmy of late. He was seventy-two. 
People fancied he must be getting infirm. But he wasn’t. 
His stocky, rectangular body was a bit stiff and his square 
mahogany face was—if such a thing could be—more com- 
pletely devoid of expression than ever, now that his lips 
were sucked in so tightly over his empty gums. But he 
could stiil scull his own hulking boat, with sculls like the 
sweeps of a small barge, for any length of time required by 
his interests, which were very dear to him. Between jour- 
neys Jimmy would stand in the rain like a tree, rooted to 
one place, as if rain were no worse than anything else. 

It was eight on a Monday morning when Jimmy struck 
gold, a little below the St. Chad’s railway bridge. That 
day he took seven and ninepence. On Tuesday, when more 
people knew he was there, he cleared a cool twelve shillings. 


OU will find that almost every ferry across 
the Thames is somebody’s Old World estate 


ILLUSTRATED Br F. R. 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 


GRUGER him. He soon built up a very fair practice among 


You would never have guessed it from his face. No jubila- 
tion for Jimmy, no psalmody of thanks or praise. 

Mr. Vygoe, the company floater, on his way home to 
St. Chad’s from the City, said archly to Jimmy, “‘ Nice 
little property this you’ve got—what?”’ 

But Jimmy only grunted darkly, like a farmer who is 
accused of having experienced good weather. Jimmy was a 
man of the world and Mr. Vygoe respected him for it. 

But no auriferous secret lasts long. At eight on Wednes- 
day morning Micky Devine, of Old Shean, and Ponto 
Willis, of Gistleham, were on the spot, each with a boat. 

A short debate followed. I don’t say Jimmy commanded 
the all-round technic of Cicero or Demosthenes. From 
what we hear, the faces of these masters must have had 
some expression. But Jimmy did pretty well. His verve 
and his unreserve were in the great style that was theirs. 
Without emitting one ray of expression from his timber 
face, he let Micky and Ponto have it in a cold, level stream 
that had an immense momentum of its own. The turpi- 
tude of sneaking another bloke’s pitch and the blithering 
idiocy of supposing that there was money in it for three 
bleeders were treated with a kind of statuesque vivacity 
difficult to describe. 

Micky and Ponto squirmed with genuine agonies of 
shame. But only internally—in their souls. For employ- 
ment was bad and a man must live. And hadn’t they their 
rights, same as the old un? So—externally, with their 
bodies and their tongues—they stayed where they were 
and desired the old un to go home and boil himself. 

Jimmy declined. So, from that time forth, every cus- 
tomer had to be contended for. He was the prize in a 
tournament of eloquence. Stick to the Old Firm was the 
slogan of Jimmy, or Support the Old-Established Ferry. 
And, mind you, that told. 


“Give a young un a chance,’”’ Ponto pleaded, 
and that told too. Micky used less rhetoric proper. 
But he was good-looking and he had a way with 


the younger women. 

The tide of traffic set toward Shean all the morning. 
Therefore they all kept their boats on the St. Chad’s side. 
When a stray hail did come from the other side Micky and 
Ponto flung themselves aboard their craft and raced across 
for the penny. Jimmy didn’t. Knowing himself, like the 
philosopher that he was, he knew he had no turn of speed. 
That goes with youth. Nor was Jimmy’s barge a flyer. 
Still, he netted an undisputed fare from St. Chad’s now 
and then while the young bloods were away sprinting. 

The observant Vygoe was one of these gifts of the gods. 

“Bit o’ competition—what?”’ he said while Jimmy was 
sculling him over. 

Jimmy worked his toothless jaws for a while, as if he had 
heard nothing. Then he spat over the gunwale. 

At last he said, “‘ Bit o’ scum.” 

“Well, what are you doing about it?’’ Vygoe inquired. 
“Rate-cutting—what? Afarthingfare? Freeze ’em out— 
what, what?” 

These big-business idioms stumped Jimmy. But never 
in a long life had Jimmy let on that he was stumped. He 
spat impassively two or three times, as the Sphinx would 
spit if she could. 

He then said, ‘I don’t take no notice o’ them.” 

“Why not pool?” said Vygoe. ‘Make a handy little 
trust of it—what? Where’s the sense o’ sweating out your 
guts like this for nothing—-what, what?” 

Jimmy fancied he got the hang of these observations. 
He said no more at the moment, however. He only thought 
deeply. 

That was an arduous day, as Vygoe had said more 
coarsely. About noon the drift of traffic toward Shean fell 
away. Only an odd fare appeared now and then, now on 
one bank and then on the other. So Micky and Ponto had 
a good bellyful of boat racing, while Jimmy stuck to the 
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Middlesex bank and trusted his lone star. But about five 
o'clock there set in a violent current of City men and their 
clerks, homing to St. Chad’s. 

For a time the three rivals simply stood by the bows of 
their boats, on the Shean shore, hallooing for custom like 
bookies on a course. Then Micky perceived that on this 
male public the lure of his beauty was exercised in vain. 
So he began to make raids up the lane that led to the Shean 
station in order to intercept custom nearer its source. 
From these forays he returned conducting little groups of 
captives, sometimes bearing aloft a small boy or girl, a 
tender hostage for the fidelity of its parent to Micky’s boat. 

In business there often arise new and perhaps odious 
forms of competition which no business man, whatever his 
private feelings, can afford to leave wholly to his competi- 
tors. In half an hour the three were all touting for custom 
a good third of a mile away from their base. But Jimmy 
was not liking it. Jimmy was essentially a maritime or 
riverain power. He felt in his bones that in these land 
operations he was predestined to be ineffective. He hated 
stirring his stumps. He hated playing the courtier. He 
could never have got into Parliament. He was too massive 
and rugged a character part. The longer he went on ac- 
costing startled adults, far inland, and shouldering reluc- 
tant brats, the more deeply did he think of what Vygoe 
had said. 

ua 
T NINE that night an armistice was declared and the 
theater of war was simultaneously evacuated by all the 
triumvirs. Excess of speech and emotion had wearied 
them. And public houses did not keep open all night, even 
before the war came. 

In fares—apart from those uncovenanted and incal- 
culable mercies, tips—the three had earned on the day a 
grand total of sixteen and threepence. Jimmy, the old, the 
sage, led the field with six bob. No one had divined so in- 
tuitively as he the set of the minor currents of trade. The 
fair Micky had cleared five and fourpence. Ponto, for all 
his speed in the cross-river racing, had fallen just short of 
the five-shilling mark. But even four and eleven is four 
and eleven. For four and eleven many drapers offer you 
anything in their windows. 

Success will out, sure as murder, especially at Gistle- 
ham, in the private bar of the London Apprentice. At 


eight next morning two more boats accrued to the fleet at 
the ferry, and Jimmy, Ponto and Micky underwent the 
change that affects the sitting tenants of a full compart- 
ment of a train when other passengers get in. Hitherto 
the occupants may have disliked one another. But now 
they see, in a flash, who the real thugs are. The warfare of 
yesterday instantly took the new form of a struggle be- 
tween two powerful leagues. Prodigies of damaging in- 
nuendo were achieved by the triple alliance of Jimmy, 
Ponto and Micky. If Dubber and Broad, the two new 
fortune seekers, had both been lepers and their boats 
coffin ships, the public could scarcely have been more 
alarmingly warned. Dubber and Broad, in return, took 
their own part with some spirit. 

“Come where you'll get all your change!” 

“Give British labor a turn!” 

“Ave a boat that isn’t ‘opping with fleas!” 

In war, the best form of defensive is the offensive, and 
such were the defensive tactics of Dubber and Broad. 

Friday, in turn, brought its new draft of kill-joys. So 
did Saturday. So did Sunday itself. On Monday, a week 
from the day Jimmy had founded the ferry, there were 
twenty-one men on the job. There the pestilence was 
stayed. No other brother of the craft appeared on the 
Tuesday. 

mr 

T WAS time. There was just about a guinea a day in 

that ferry, now that it was known. It yielded each of 
the twenty-one a shilling a day, like being a soldier. All of 
them were on duty for thirteen hours a day, without any 
fixed mealtimes, on seven days in the week. Each was a 
capitalist, for each had a boat, and the whole of his capital 
was involved, quite uninsured, and was depreciating stead- 
ily. It wasn’t business, and Jimmy saw it. 

“Well, wot about it?’’ he began, quite suddenly, one 
warm afternoon when traffic was slack. 

The others were standing about, watching one another, 
all of them well within hearing. All stared at Jimmy, 
amazed. That their doyen should break into speech, with- 
out almost physical necessity, was a portent in itself. 

“Wot about wot?” Dubber asked, with awed voice. 

“This ere,” said Jimmy. A slight lurch of his head was 
rightly understood by them all to indicate the local situa- 
tion as a whole. Jimmy went on: ‘“ Wot’s to stop us 











whacking this job out in lays?—one man a day, ’im to do 
the work and take the money. All the rest—keep out of 
it. Nex’ day, nex’ man come on. Same for ’im. Then the 
nex’. Fair to all round. One day o’ work in three weeks, 
make the same money as wot we do now.” 

It is the fate of many reforms to begin by appalling 
many minds. 
of horror. 

“Wot?” shouted Ponto. 
property down, an’ we not ’ere to protec’ it?”’ 
basilisk glance at the dregs of the company 


an’ 
Jimmy’s program of revolution drew cries 


“*Ave some swab lettin’ the 
Ponto gave a 

that is, the 
ones who had joined it last 

Dubber amplified Ponto’s suggestion. 
on duty! Givin’ good customers lip!” 

“‘And what in the world,”’ added Micky, 
man do with himself, doing nothing for twenty long days 
in every three weeks?”’ 

“Ah—and attemp’in’,” said Broad, “‘to keep a hold on 
the small end of his guinea! You been talkin’ to Mr. 
Vygoe agen, pa, thet’s what’s the matter wi’ you.” 

“IT don’t take no notice of ’im,” the perjured Jimmy said 
dismissively. But he saw he was beaten. They all rather 
liked him. One does like these good meaty character 
parts. So they tried to say no nicely. 

They said, “’Ave a bit o’ sense, Jimmy,” in a quite 
friendly way; or ‘Not goin’ barmy, old un, are you?”’ 
Still, no it was. 

Jimmy digested it for a couple of days before he evinced 
the English genius for compromise. Then he simply pro- 
posed that they should all stay on at the ferry, but take 
turns at the spoil—toss up for order of going in and then 
each take a fare in histurn. All but the man next for duty 
could then gamble in peace. Just after your own turn had 
come you could even step up to the Merry Mouth for a 
glass without loss. 

The old statesman carried this measure by the sagacious 
device of bringing it up, as it were, by the way—they 
might take it or leave it, he didn’t care. So each of them 
felt as if he had proposed it himself, and that made them 
like it and not suspect it. And soon there was no doubt 
that it had given a lift to riverside civilization. Born 
Conservatives, such as Ponto and Dubber, admitted that 
there were points about taking your ease in your boat, 
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“would anny 
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**Give a Young Un a Chance,’’ Ponto Pleaded, and That Told Too. Micky Used Less Rhetoric Proper. But He Was Good:Looking and He Had a Way With Him 
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United States Border Patrol Inspectors From the El Paso and Big Bend Subdistricts 


HERE are threeunrelated obser- colds or the merits of the Eighteenth 
“acancman By KENNETH L.ROBERTS  teninsi 


of the rapidly increasing migra- 
tion of Mexican peons into the United 
States can logically be introduced. Set down without re- 
gard for the rules of precedence and social importance, 
they are as follows: 

1. When, in 1921, the United States Senate was consid- 
ering the question of restricting the great numbers of 
immigrants that were pouring into America from South- 
eastern Europe, a series of ear-piercing protests was lodged 
with the Senate by various manufacturing and industrial 
interests. 

“ America,” they declared in effect, “‘has emerged from 
the war with a painful and embarrassing shortage of labor. 
We must be allowed to import between four and five mil- 
lion workingmen from Europe with all possible speed; and 
if we are not permitted to have them we cannot run our 
factories and our businesses. We will, in short, be ruined!”’ 

2. There was a time, before Whitney invented the cotton 
gin, when any man who dared to say that seeds could be re- 
moved from cotton by machinery would have been enthu- 
siastically regarded as a fit occupant for a strait-jacket and 
a padded cell; and even more recently there would have 
been hilarious outbursts of derision at the suggestion that 
the many men and horses required to harvest a field of 
wheat would eventually be replaced by a machine, oper- 
ated by two men, that would cut the wheat, thresh it, 
clean it, reclean it and deliver it into wagons, all in one 
operation and all while moving across the wheat field. 

3. Adistinguished Eng- 
lish journalist recently 


found when 
wanted, one may 
begin a more di- 
rect examination 
into the matter 
of Mexican im- 
migration. 

It should be 
explained at the 
outset that there 
is a wider differ- 
ence of opinion 
concerning the 
habits, customs, 
nature, disposi- 
tion and ability 
of the natives of 
Mexico and their 
descendantsthan 
there is concern- 
ing any other 
people, indi- 
vidual or thing 
in existence, not 
even excepting 
the curing of 


For each person who says that the 
Mexican peon is a slow, unreliable and 




















worthless worker, there is another per- 
son to say that he is a dependable and 
highly desirable worker. Some say 
that he is naturally dirty and gets a 
bath twice during his lifetime—once 
when he is born and once when he dies. 
Others say that he is naturally clean 
and would, if the facilities were avail- 
able, bathe three times a day. Some 
believe that he responds quickly to 
schooling; others are equally sure that 
his dumbness in educational matters 
can scarcely be exceeded by that of 
the water buffalo. Some say that his 
devotion to his family is without par- 
allel; others declare that he is the 
most persistent and accomplished wife 
deserter in existence. 


To Learn About Mexicans 


N SHORT, the person who makes 

any direct statement about the 
Mexican peon is fairly sure to be called 
a malicious liar by the members of the 
opposing school of thought. 

The reason for this strange state of 
affairs lies in the fact that Mexico is a 
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evolved a Mugwump’s ae » large country, populated by a number 
Manual, containing cer- art fe pos of different breeds of people. It is no 
tain doctrines supposedly Ye, ks Irae more possible to describe a resident of 
professed by the some- ise 4 Mexico by the use of the word “‘ Mexi- 
what addle-headed folk res fi can”’ than it is to describe all varieties of eggs by the use 
known to all good Britons of the single word “‘egg.”” There are humming birds’ eggs 
as mugwumps. & and ostrich eggs, white eggs and blue eggs, good eggs and 
bad eggs. And in the same way there are large Mexicans 
In Rebuttal and small Mexicans, dark-brown Mexicans and light- 
, brown Mexicans and cream-colored Mexicans, good Mexi- 
“TINHERE is no such ' cans and bad Mexicans and terrible Mexicans. 
thing as race,” says ~~? i : ‘4 . People who have lived in the state of Jalisco for many 
the first mugwumpian A\ ua’ bane, years, for example, are given to saying: 
doctrine. “If you took a e + “You can’t know anything about the Mexicans unless 
family of Andamanese and ee ¥ { you have lived in Mexico. Now I lived in Mexico for 
settled them in Glasgow, in ' s fifteen years and the Mexicans are thus and so.” 
then, even in the absence ) ~ At the same time, however, people who have lived in 
of interbreeding, the de- \ the same state of Jalisco will declare positively that they 
scendants of that family hi have lived in Mexico for fifteen years and know all about 
would become Scots.” mis hy the Mexicans, and that those who declare that the 
Having planted these Pe tad Mexicans are thus and so are unqualified liars; that in- 
observations in 2 position stead of being thus and so, the Mexicans are actually this 
where they can be easily Mexican Peons. Insert—A Street in the Mexican Section of San Antonio and that, which is the exact opposite of thus and so. 
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This being the case, the seeker after truth can only sift 
the evidence presented to him to the best of his ability and 
let the shouts of “‘Liar!’’ fall where they will. 

The population of Mexico is generally believed to be in 
the neighborhood of 15,000,000 souls. As a matter of fact, 
the Mexican census of 1910 showed a population of 15,160,- 
369; and the World Almanac states that the population, 
according to the census of 1921, is 14,234,799. These fig- 
ures can, for the following reasons, stand a considerable 
amount of brooding: 

The normal population increase in Mexico is between 
one-half of one per cent and one per cent a year. There 
were no great epidemics in Mexico between 1910 and 1921; 
and the revolutions resulted in no great number of deaths, 
because the Mexican temperament almost precludes the 
possibility of a Mexican aiming at what he wishes to shoot. 
What, then, became of the more than 1,600,000 Mexicans 
who, in the eleven years between 1910 and 1921, vanished 
out of the Mexican population? The census showed a loss 
of more than 900,000. The natural birth rate should have 
added at least 700,000—and Mexicans have never shown 
any marked predilection for the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of birth control. 

Is the whole business merely a statistical mistake, or 
has it a distinct bearing on the emigration of Mexicans to 
the United States? 

This, like many things that have to do with Mexico, is 
anybody’s guess. Although the manner in which the Mex- 
ican Indian lives has always prevented and probably al- 
ways will prevent an accurate count being made, 
it is highly probable that a 1928 census—if it 
properly taken—would show a population of 2 
more than 18,000,000. What the 1910 cen- C 
sus would haveshown—if properly taken— 
is again anybody’s guess. 

Technically, and for the purposes of 
the immigration figures of the United 
States Government, all Mexicans are 
classed as white. Actually, the great 
bulk of the inhabitants of Mexico are 
no more white than are the inhabi- 
tants of China or of Syria. 

In 1925 Prof. Robert Foerster, of 
Princeton University, made a report 
to the Secretary of Labor in which he 
stated that estimates showed that the 
white population of Mexico was around 
1,500,000, the pure Indian population oa 
around five or six million, and the mestizo, \ 
or mixed-blood, population around seven or 
eight million. More recently a distinguished 
Los Angeles doctor, an ex- 


found along the railroads and in the Mexican cities. 
They are absolutely impossible, and should never be per- 
mitted to cross the border. They are the criminal Mexicans, 
worthless in labor and always a social problem. They are 
also chronic beggars and sizzling with disease. This class 
should never pass the immigration officers on the border, 
even though they happen to be physically healthy 
specimens. The third class consists of about 13,000,000, 
known to us as Mexican peons. This class is made up of 
hundreds of distinct Indian tribes as primitive as were our 
own Indians when our first colonists arrived in America.” 

Here are two widely divergent 
views as to the percentage of half- 


Mexico in 1856, and commented on the mixtures that he 
encountered—“‘ partly Indian, but with a considerable ad- 
mixture of negro blood; for many black slaves were 
brought into the country in old times by the Spanish plant- 
ers. Now, of course, they and their descendants are free, 
and the hotter parts of Mexico are the paradise of runaway 
slaves from Louisiana and Texas; for, so far from their race 
being despised, the Indian women seek them as husbands, 
liking their liveliness and good humor better than the 
quieter ways of their own countrymen. Even Europeans 


settled in Mexico sometimes take wives of negro blood, 





breeds or mestizos or cholos that 
goes to make up the population of 
Mexico. The matter is important 
from an immigration standpoint, be- 
cause the mestizos of any country 
are generally regarded by biologists, 
social workers and employers of labor 
as being undesirable additions to the 
population of any other country. 

In this connection, Edward B.Tylor, 
an Englishman with well-developed 
powers of observation, traveled in 
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pert on agricultural and 
Mexican affairs, whose at- 
titude toward Mexican im- 
migration is sympathetic, 
divided the population in 
a different manner. 


The Melting Pot 


“TTMHERE are three dis- 

tinct types of Mexican 
population,” he states. 
“There is the ruling class, 
in numbers hardly reach- 
ing 500,000 of the popula- 
tion. There is a large cholo, 
or greaser, class of about 
1,500,000. These are the 
riffraff of the Mexican race, 




















N A ‘‘Corrai"’ in the Mexican Section 


of San Antonio 


‘“*T have never noticed in any country so 
large a number of mixed races, whose 
parentage is indicated by their fea- 

tures and complexion. In Europe the 
parent races are too nearly alike for 
| the children of such mixed marriages 
j to be strikingly different from either 
| parent. In America and the West 
Indies we are familiar with the various 
mixtures of white and negre, mulatto, 
quadroon, and so on; but in Mexico we 
have three races, Spanish, pure Mexican 
and negro, which, with their combina- 
tions, make a list of twenty-five varieties 
of the human race, distinguishable from one 
another and with regular names such as mulatto, 
mestizo, sambo, chino, and so forth. Here all the 
brown Mexican Indians are taken as one race. If we 
come to dividing out the various tribes which have 
been or still are existing in the country, we can count 
over a hundred and fifty, with from fifty to a hundred 
distinct languages among them.”’ 


A Difference in Indians 


T SHOULD be remarked in passing that the Indian 

tribes of Mexico vary widely in their characteris- 
tics. Some are fierce and aggressive, like the Yaquis 
Others are as low in the human scale as the Digger 
Indians of California and seem only a little removed, 
mentally and physically, from dumb brutes. 

It isan almost certain fact that the interbreeding of 
various racial strains in Mexico has progressed much 
more rapidly than has generally been supposed, and 
that the pure-blooded Indian population is now far 
outnumbered by the mestizos, or mixed breeds 
There is, however, no possible way in which the mat- 
ter can be accurately determined, and no way in which 
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an immigration inspector can separate the mixed 
breeds from the remainder of the population of 
Mexico. The mixed breeds may, as the Los Angeles doctor 
states, be absolutely impossible and unfit to enter the United 
States; but they are Mexicans and no grounds exist for 
keeping them out so long as Mexicans are permitted free 
entry. 

No particularly distressing restrictions were placed on 
the admission of Mexicans into the United States prior to 
1924, in spite of the widespread opinion among biologists 
and immigration authorities that the bulk of the Mexican 
immigrants were inferior to immigrants from Central and 
Southeastern Europe, and that the Mexican Indian is in- 
competent to advance or even to sustain the civilization 
already established in the United States. 

The question of applying a quota law to Mexico was 
unofficially considered by Congress when European quotas 
were being applied; but an anguished immediately 
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“That's a Dear—at Least Talk to Him’’ 


to keep marriage a lively adventure, but the big 

show-down didn’t come until two months after 
Andy, Junior, was born. It had been brewing for a long 
time, accumulating a head of steam. The basis of it was 
money—too much money—oh, entirely too much money! 
About ten million dollars too much; and all of it belonged 
to Ann, not a penny of it to Andy. 

The shindy, as George Morrison, president of the M.P.T. 
Aircraft Corporation, so unfeelingly called it, started 
actively one summer morning when Andy returned to the 
house from the polo field. He was in a bad mood. Looking 
through a glass darkly, he saw himself returning to Ann’s 
house in Ann’s car after riding Ann’s ponies, preparing to 
go for a swim in Ann’s pool, ordering Ann’s servants to 
bring him some of Ann’s sandwiches and coffee. He re- 
flected savagely that he actually didn’t possess in his own 
right two nickels, one to rub against the other. He 
doubted if he had so much as a pair of socks or a necktie 
that Ann’s money hadn’t bought for him. 

Probably the mood went back to the fact that Andy’s 
favorite pony in the string had taken a notion to show him 
that he, the pony, had more polo sense in one leg than 
Andy had in his head. Polo was a new game for Andy— 
he had played only four months. Undoubtedly the pony’s 
mother had talked polo to him before he was weaned, which 
is the only way to learn the game properly. Andy’s own 
game-—-about which very few men in the world could teach 
him anything—was flying, and for six months he hadn’t 
had his hand upon the joy stick of a plane. Before Andy, 
Junior, was born it made Ann so wretchedly nervous and 
unhappy to have him fly that he promised not to go up, 
even as a passenger; then, while Ann was nursing the 
youngster, Andy had been solemnly warned by doctors 
who charged enough to know what they were talking 
about that the baby’s well-being depended upon Ann’s 
placidity and contentment. Nothing was said about fly- 
ing, but he knew—and he knew that Ann knew he knew— 
that she was secretly delighted to have just one more 
excuse to keep him on the ground. 

Nothing was said about flying when Andy, Junior, was 
put on a bottle diet, but it was another case of mutual 
knowings. Ann knew that his right hand itched to feel a 
joy stick, that his left hand wanted to reach for the 
throttle and give ’er the gun, and that his nose was 
sniffing for the tingling blast of air hammered back by a 
propeller. Ann had installed a big pipe organ in the 
house—she was always installing something and inveigling 
him into supervising the work—but she knew that to 
Andy’s ears the music of the organ was a mere caterwauling 
compared with the symphonic ecstasy of three hundred 
horse power. For his part, Andy knew that Ann would do 


T's ERE had been enough spats in the Torrey family 
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almost anything to keep him out of the air. She’d been 
that way—with the wind up—ever since she had been on 
the field when Mike Coby was killed. Both of them had 
been fond of Mike; but it was Ann’s first flying casualty, 
while Andy couldn’t begin to remember the names of all 
the good lads he’d seen bumped off. 

When they were married Andy was a hard-working, 
hard-flying aviator, the chief pilot of the M.P.T. Aircraft 
Corporation. Now, he reflected sourly, he wasn’t any- 
thing but a rich girl’s husband and a would-be polo player. 
There had been a time when people nudged one another 
and said: ‘That’s Andy Torrey, the Umpty pilot who 
won the Patterson Cup.” And now they nudged one 
another and said: “He struck it soft. He married Ann 
Paton and he hasn’t had more than one foot off the ground 
since.” 

‘Just like a lap dog!” he growled to himself. 

The door between their two rooms opened and Ann came 
in. She was slight and dark, and in her pale blue costume 
of knickers and blouse—she was just about to-do her 
exercises—she looked ridiculously immature to be a 
mother. Her hair was tousled, her slightly tiptilted nose 
was powderless and shiny, and the ends of her mouth 
curved up, crescent-like, into a smile. 

“Have a good game, Andy?”’ 

“Fair. Clipper got ratty. He needs someone who 
knows more about handling him.” 

“There was a telegram for you.” 

“T found it. It was from George. He’s coming for 
luncheon.” 

“Oh! Flying?” 

He nodded. There was a slight—ever so slight—darken- 
ing of her countenance, as though a shadow had been cast 
upon it. But the smile didn’t vanish. 

“Tt’ll be nice to see George again. By the way, Peth- 
ridge telephoned again about those bonds. I asked him to 
call this afternoon and talk with you.” 

She dropped it tentatively, as a fisherman might drop 
his fly into a unfamili-r pool, wondering what, if anything, 
it will draw to the surface. 

Andy, under cover of the bath robe he was pulling on 
over his swimming suit, scowled angrily. This was a new 
plot of his dearly beloved, shining-eyed tyrantess; for 
weeks—ever since Ann had realized that she couldn’t go 
on nursing the baby forever and keep 
Andy on the ground—she had been ma- 
neuvering to make him assume active 
management of her estate. She had 
begun by timidly, deferentially putting 
financial questions up to him for deci- 
sion, with the air thatshe 
was just a poor helpless 
little girl and that he 
was a great big strong 
man who understood 
such worldly things. 
She had even progressed 
to the point of exclaim- 
ing regretfully how in- 
finitely valuable he 
could be to her if he had 
a regular office in New 
York, with a secretary 
whom he would have to 
keep busy. Though 
what in heaven’s name 
he was to do in an office 
Andy had no idea. Ann 
had such a sweetly dis- 
arming way of laying 
her traps. 

“Ann,” he said im- 
patiently, “you know 
perfectly well that I 
don’t know any more 
about bonds than a hog 
knows about an airship. 
That’s Pethridge’s busi- 
ness. Let him use his 
own judgment. What’s 
he there for?” 

Ann pouted a little. 
“Well, I should think 
you'd be interested 
enough to want to learn 
something about them,” 
she said reproachfully. 
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By Austin Parker 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARLEY ENNIS STIVERS 


“They’re really just as much yours as they are mine, and 
they’ll be Little Andy’s some day.”’ 

“And a tough deal for him, too,”” muttered Andy. “A 
kid with that much money hasn’t the chance of the 
proverbial wax cat. Of all sure ways to ruin a boy before 
he’s even got a decent start ——”’ 

“Do you think it ruined me?”’ she demanded, quick to 
the counter-attack. 

“You're different. You’re a girl. Even at that, you had 
enough ham-fat noblemen and birds who were too tired to 
work sticking around.” 

“But I married you, angel,’’ she said with a most engag- 
ing smile, and insinuated a hand under his arm. ‘“ You’ll 
have to admit that was a burst of genius.” 

Andy replied with a doubtful “‘Um-m”’; added, ‘and 
I haven’t done a lick of work since.” 

“That isn’t a bit true and you know it, Andy! And 
then, when I ask you to do something that’d be a little 
bit of work, you refuse. I don’t think it’s at all nice! You 
might at least talk with Pethridge over the telephone.” 

“Oh, I’ll talk with him and yes him all over the bank.” 

She went up on tiptoe, gave him a kiss on the cheek. 
“That’s a dear—at least talk to him. It looks better if a 
man handles those things. Have a nice swim.” He 
started for the door. “Oh, by the way, Andy,” she ex- 
claimed—‘“‘I forgot to tell you—I’m sending my power of 
attorney for you to the New York bank, so I won’t always 
have to be signing papers. You don’t mind, do you? And 
tell Henry that luncheon isn’t to be served until George 
is here.” 

Sometimes it was amusing when Ann pulled the little- 
girl act, and sometimes it was maddening. It was a 
barrier against reason, discussion, common sense and fair- 
ness, a thing against which he couldn’t combat without the 
inevitable feeling that he was a cold-hearted, surly mucker, 
and yet he always knew when she was twisting him around 
her finger, sticking pins into him to make him jump. She 
had, by some outrageous femaleness of mind, the power to 
give him his choice between feeling like a gullible fool and a 
mucker. She could so exasperatingly complicate any issue 
that he would surrender out of bewilderment. 

Once, during a hearty spat as to whether he should make 
the first test flight of someone’s idea of an aeroplane, he 
had shaken an admonitory, almost paternal, forefinger in 

her face and said: 
“You’re nothing but a 
spoiled child! You should 








“Oh, Madame—Madame! Have You See What Mr. Torrey Do? He Fly, Fly!’’ 
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have been spanked years ago!”’ In answer she had thrown 


a well-buttered muffin at him. But, at least, Ann never 
took cowardly refuge in exhibitionary tears when she 


couldn’t have her own way; she was far more likely to 
break something—a cup or a glass—and then retire behind 
locked doors to get her angry weeping done in secret. 

It was perfectly true that Ann was a spoiled child. She 
had spent the twenty-three years of her life in bullying 
governesses, making them jump through any hoop she 
pleased to hold for them. Her mother had died a few 
days after Ann was born, and her father, a mining engineer, 
had been shot by a drunken peon in Mexico nine months 
later. The infant, without a close relative in the world, 
was heralded in Sunday newspapers as the Four-Million- 
Dollar Baby. Artists pictured her being rocked to sleep in 
a diamond-studded cradle of gold, surrounded by doctors, 
nurses, flunkies and armed guards who kept at bay a horde 
of kidnapers. As a matter of fact, she was fostered by a 
hard-headed group of bankers who saw to it that she had a 
good home, sensible governesses and companions. Ann was 
spoiled by nature rather than by environment. She took 
after her father—she knew what she wanted and she «as 
quick to use any means within her command to get it. 
Andy came along and she fell in love with him before he 
was well aware of her existence; she accepted him almost 
before he began to propose, married him almost before he 
realized he was accepted. 

It was equally true that Andy was a spoiled child. At 
sixteen he ran away from the home of his uncle, learned to 
fly and trouped the country as the Daredevil Boy Pilot — 
first with Art Blinker, one of the old before-the-war 
aviators, until Art was killed in Denver, and then on his 
own. He earned enough money to enter Cornell and study 
engineering; but then came 1914, and Andy was among 
those who went over into that promised land where there 
were more aeroplanes than pilots to fly them—seven 
years in uniform, first with the British and then with the 
Americans. In 1922 he had become chief Umpty pilot. 

Never, until Ann happened along and so surprisingly 
fell just as much in love with him as he was with her, had 
anyone been so presumptuous as to try governing his 
private life. In the Army orders were orders and he obeyed 
them; superior officers didn’t come around and say, 
“Darling, if you love me you'll do so-and-so.” 

“Tyranny, that’s what it is!’ he said to himself as 
he went across the broad lawn toward the swimming 
pool—Ann’s swimming pool. He glanced back and saw a 
servant following him, bearing a silver tray with sand- 
wiches, a vacuum jug of coffee, a bottle, glasses and a bowl 
of ice. At the Umpty field the gang was now just about 
sitting down, coatless, ragging one another, to the table in 


the Shack, getting ready to wade into one of Ma Mc- 
Cready’s meals. They would be talking the lingo: ‘ 
lousy crate’s tail-heavy spun her cleanin .. . 
connecting rod busted and druggist is a friend of 
mine brought her in pretty pick up a white 
schoolhouse just five miles the other side fog so 
thick you couldn’t spit. fist 

‘Will that be all, sir?”’ asked the servant, stooping to 
pick up the bath robe that Andy had thrown on the lawn. 

ah 

He was homesick and he could feel the hot lava of 
revolt bubbling inside him. If Ann only weren’t so hope- 
lessly, preposterously rich! If, storybook fashion, she 
should lose her fortune. Love in a cottage—small chance 


Andy, the Chief Pilot of the M.P.T. Aircraft Corporation 


of that. Ann’s fortune was not the kind that got mis- 
placed or lost in the shuffle. Not with that ice-eyed bunch 
of bankers nursing it. 

For the first time in his life Andy knew what it was to be 
bored, disinterested, useless. He balanced upon the end of 
thespringboard, uttered a disgusted “Oh, hell!’’ and slipped 
into the cool water. 

1 
EORGE MORRISON’S Umpty-Five—the old model 
which first brought fame to Umpty—approached Hill- 
crest like a venerable patriarch. It was a good ship, as 


Andy Laid Her Nose Down to Gain Speed, 
Whipped Into Another Zoom, Put Her on 
Her Ear and Came Earthward 


thousands of pilots who had received instruction in her 
could swear, and no other model turned out in the M.P.T. 
shops had ever replaced her in Morrison’s affections. The 
Fifteen was a better all-around plane, the Umpty Cyclone 
III could do circles around the Five on half throttle, and 
mail pilots said special blessings over the Seventeen-A; 
but when George Morrison, who was the M in M.P.T., 
took to the air it was in his own Umpty-Five. 

Andy sprawled back in the water and amusedly watched 
Morrison’s approach—the stately glide and the wide, care- 
ful circle about the field before he dropped down and 
landed in the field beyond the woods. Not for George the 
swift dive earthward, wires singing; not for George the 
sharp, vertical turn above the ground, perhaps with wings 
knifing between hangars. 

George had grown old—old at least for flyers—in avia- 
tion. He was a graybeard of fifty, and he had taught him- 
self to fly back in the days when planes were built like 
kites, when the pilot sat perched in nothingness on a 
bamboo framework. He had seen too many pilots come 
and go to have any illusions left about what happens 

to people who get fresh with Old Man 
Gravity. 

The roar of the motor stopped and Andy 
pulled himself out of the pool, sat upon the 
edge until he saw Morrison approaching 
through the trees, and then went forward 
to meet him. 

“*How’s everything at the field?” 

“All right, except that Fred got 
busted up yesterday.” 

Fred Chase had taken Andy’s place 
as chief pilot. 

“The devil you say! How?” 

“That cursed motorcycle of his! 
He dodged a kid and bumped into a 
dog. Got spilled into a fire hydrant 
and caved his shoulder in. Shoulder’s 

a mess!”’ 

“What dirty luck! 
ing for eight vears and never scratched 
a finger, and then he runs down a 
pup on a motorcycle. Blooey! And they say flying is 
dangerous!” 

They began to talk shop. The Umpty plant was work- 
ing overtime, selling for delivery four months hence, George 
told him. The game was booming. 

“We've got to find another pilot for the works,”” George 
continued. ‘“‘Someone to take Fred’s place until he’s out. 
And the medico says it’ll be a good three months, maybe 
four. Jacobson wants to leave the mail and come with us, 
except that I can’t offer him anything permanent. Furely is 

(Continued on Page 96) 


Fred’s been fly- 








OMETHING’S up!” Jimmy Furlong exclaimed, and 
his lean, graceful fingers ceased their furious dancing 
upon the keyboard of his typewriter. “‘ Yes, sir,”’ he 

remarked to himself, ‘there are brave doings in our midst 
this afternoon. Something’s up!”’ Then Jimmy lighted a 
cigarette and sang out an order: ‘‘Come here, young 
squirrel!’’ Tommy Blake, his assistant, familiarly known 
as his leg man, approached the desk. Jimmy was staff 
correspondent for the News, and the two young men were 
ina large room on the second floor of the city hall_—-a room 
reserved for the newspaper reporters. 

“Did you see that fellow who just walked by our door?”’ 
Jimmy asked. Blake nodded. “‘ Know him?” 

‘“*T think so. Name’s Weaver, isn’t it?” 

“Correct, Tommy. Name’s Weaver—Forrest Weaver 
better known up at the state capital as Old Tree-Full-o’- 
Owls. Now listen, Tommy, and get this right, because it’s 
important. He’s going in to see our handsome young 
mayor. I think that one of life’s crucial hours is impending 
for Mayor Dan. Danny hasn’t been getting on any too 
well lately. The big boys think he may not make the team; 
in other words, Danny may have to go back to the scrubs. 
When Weaver gets through talking to him he’ll know 
definitely. That’s my guess. But, Tommy, you and I 
we won't know, see? And the more questions we ask, the 
more apple sauce we'll accumulate. So we aren’t going to 
ask those foolish questions. We’ll leave that course to our 
clever coworkers of the Bulletin and the Herald, while you 
go down the corridor to the mayor’s office and just sit 
there, Tommy, but with your watch in your hand, counting 
the minutes Weaver spends with our Danny. Everything 
hinges on the length of that visit. I know Old Tree-Full-o’- 
Owls. If Danny is going to get the hook, he’ll get it in 
about ten minutes; but if he talks Weaver out of it, they’ll 
be together at least half an hour, maybe the whole 
aiternoon. 
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‘“When Weaver comes out, you 
phone me at the office. I’m going 

to dash over there and write both 

stories. One that Danny wins, one 

that he doesn’t. Speculation stuff, see? When you phone, 
I’ll release one of the stories. Now scamper!”’ 

And Tommy scampered. He arrived in the anteroom of 
the mayor’s office just in time to see a well-groomed man of 
middle age, medium height and placid countenance ushered 
into the presence of the chief executive. Forrest Weaver 
was not a man who would attract attention. His kindly 
brown eyes alone distinguished him. The mayor was jolly, 
witty, and so youthful in appearance that one could easily 
underestimate his age by ten years. 

“Hello, Weaver,” he said, and inclosed the offered hand 
in both his. ‘‘Come on in and prop your feet on the desk. 
We'll have a couple of bond issues and some fried budgets 
for tea.”” Then to his secretary: ‘‘If anyone calls, Jerry, 
tell ’em the lady of the house is not at home. You know-— 
wash day or something like that. Tell ‘em Uncle Weaver 
and I have gone to a funeral.” 

Jerry grinned and nodded. The big door closed; Tommy 
Blake marked the minute and settled down to read a 
magazine. 

‘“What on earth ever made you say ‘gone to a funeral,’ 
Danny?’’ Weaver asked. 

“*We-e-ell, aren’t we?”’ 

“Not necessarily.” 
“Is that so? I thought we were.” 
“Don’t you like this job, Danny?” 

“Yes, Weaver, I do. I told you I’d like it when you 
asked me about running two years ago. It’s more fun 
than any job I ever had before in my life. I like it, all 
right, but that isn’t enough. To be frank, I’m not so very 
good at it. The serious part gets me all mixed up. There’s 
no use of my lying to you, Weaver, and you know I 
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wouldn’t, anyway, so here’s the situation: I’m havirg the 
time of my life except when some of the big moguls come 
prowling around wanting to know what I’m going to do 
about this, that and the other thing. Why, damn it all, 
Weaver, I don’t know! I never did know much about those 
things.” 

“What things, Danny? What’s wrong? Let’s take an 
inventory of your troubles.” 

“Well, to begin with, there’s that street-car business. 
It seems like the traction company is broke. We've had 
some experts here from Chicago and they fixed up new 
routes for the cars and we mussed around all over the 
place, but it doesn’t seem to do any good. Now the com- 
pany thinks they ought to ditch the six-cent fare and try a 
seven-cent fare, and if that’s too much they’ll give back 
the surplus to the city. I don’t know what to tell them 
except that a lot of poor people haven’t got much money 
to spare.” 

“All right, Danny, what’s next?’’ Weaver was now 
holding up his left hand to count the items of this inventory 
on his fingers. 

“‘Well, there’s that awful bundle of grief about the 
electric light and power company’s franchise renewal. 
They want it on the same terms and it looks all right to 
me, but a lot of people are sore at them. They want me to 
make them pay a bonus—anyway, pay something. I 
don’t see why they should, but there you are. A candidate 
for mayor hasn’t got any business going out to fight for the 
electric light and power company. It’s rotten politics. 
You know that.” 

“Yes, Danny, it’s rotten politics. 
two items. What’s next?” 


All right, that’s 
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“Well, they say I’m extravagant; that this is one of the 
least economical administrations the grand old city of 
Commerce has ever had.” 

“Danny, that doesn’t amount to anything,’’ Weaver 
interrupted. “‘They always say that. Just forget it. That 
doesn’t go into the inventory. Government of all kinds 
has been getting more expensive ever since I was born, and 
it will continue to do so. Here in the brave city of Com- 
merce, just like in a hundred others, the masses of the 
people who don’t own property can vote demands for the 
expenditure of public funds and they’!! do it nine times out 
of ten. That’s the answer, Danny. Of course these people 
who live in rented houses pay just as high taxes as John 
D. Rockefeller, but they don’t know it. There’s no answer 
to that problem from the standpoint of practical politics. 
Anyway, if a government allows nobody but taxpayers to 
vote for public improvements, they usually won't vote 
enough. That’s history. A fellow in your position has to 
splatter the public funds around pretty liberally in order 
to live, and the only conservative thing you can do is try 
to get something worth while for the money. You’ve got a 
fair sort of an average record on that point, Danny; I 
doubt that the stealage is up more than 3 per cent since 
you came into office, so forget it. . What’s next?”’ 

“Well, there’s a lot of talk and smoke blowing around 
about a strike in the building trades. One side comes to me 
and says they’ve got to have a show-down—they’re fight- 
ing for their existence, and where do I stand? Then the 
other side comes to me and says the same thing. They’ve 
been doing that now for three months. Weaver, I don’t 
understand where I come in on a thing like that. I don’t 
even understand why they’ve got to have this fight that 
they’re both so sure is inevitable. If the situation is as bad 
as they say it is, how the hell does building activity con- 
tinue? And it does continue. All you’ve got to do is look 
through the windows of this office to see that. Just the 
same, they’re dead set on this fight—only, they can’t start 


until I say something. Hanged if I know what they want 
me to say. Why, blast their fool hides, they’ve had me in 
a cold sweat for fear I really might say the thing that 
touches off their powder! What the devil do I care about 
those birds? I like to ride in parades and make speeches 
over the radio. Ever make a speech over the radio, 
Weaver? There’s a thrill! Funny little black thing, you 
know—microphone—and you say something, and ten 
billion people listening. It’s a thrill, Weaver.” 

“Yes, I guess it is. But getting back to the row in the 
building trades, what have you been telling the two con- 
flicting parties?”’ 

“Oh, I tell ’em labor and capital should love each other; 
honesty is the best policy; our country first; we are all 
here to serve the Lord, and other things I read in the old 
copy book. I’ve about run out, though, so I’m going to 
try the New Testament next week. They tell me there’s 
some darn good stuff in there about getting on with the 
neighbors.” 

“Yes, Danny, there is. That’s a good idea. You know, I 
rather like the way you’ve been handling that situation.” 

“‘Aw, Weaver, for Pete’s sake! Don’t kid me! If I’ve 
got to get out, say so and let’s have it over with. I know 
I’m a bust in some ways, but I’ve done the best I could. 
I’m no labor-and-capital expert, nor transportation fiend 
either. And as for electric-light-company franchises, I 
never met one before in my life. I’ve been trying to do just 
as little harm as I could and have just as much fun as I 
could, and, if possible, do a little good here and there. 
The big fellows think I’m a flop, so I guess they’ll turn 
loose some coin to get rid of me. I don’t know whether to 
run again or not. I could get out and lay low for maybe a 
year and then step in somewhere else. I wouldn’t like to 
run and get beat. I don’t even know whether the organiza- 
tion would stay with me if I wanted to run again. And if 
the boys did, I don’t know where we’d get campaign 
funds. It looks like we’d have to fight money as well as 


brains next time. Still, I've made lots of friends. What 
do you think?”’ 

“That's what I came to tell you, Danny. I heard you 
were kind of down. The situation isn't as bad as you seem 
to think. And it’s about 10,000 per cent better than the 
big fellows think. I’ve been busy electing a governor or I 
would have dropped in to see you before this. What I 
wanted to say was that in my opinion you've not only done 
all right, Danny, but I’m hanged if I don’t believe you're 
one of the best mayors Commerce ever had.” 

“Aw, rats, Weaver!” 

“Why, that isn’t very high praise! You must remember 
that we’ve sent two mayors to the penitentiary and a third 
got off by an eyelash. Taking it all in all during the 
twenty-five years that I can remember, there hasn't been a 
single genius in your job. I'm not praising you very highly 
All I say is that you'll do. Take that threatened strike, for 
example. Now you didn’t know anything about that 
situation, but you have an instinct for sound politics, 
Danny. Those fellows wanted to know which side you'd 
be on, and just as soon as you let the cat out of the bag the 
fight would have started. But you had sense enough to 
remain neutral and there hasn't been any fight. Time will 
cure the rancor and take the edge off the acuteness of that 
situation if we can keep the first shot from being fired. I 
like the way you've handled it. As for the other situations, 
you're just the sort of lad I want playing around in this 
office while I get out and straighten up these matters. 
Nearly everything I own is here in Commerce and it’s about 
time for me to begin looking after my property.” 

“Then you really do think, Weaver, that I’ve made a 
passable mayor?”’ 

“Of course Ido. You're a born politician, Danny. Your 
snap judgment in a difficult situation is unfailingly right. I 
remember the first stunt you pulled off—that eight thou- 
sand dollar automobile for the mayor. Delicate matter to 

Continued on Page 116 
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**? Am Here to Protect the Interests of the Plain People and That's What I'm Going to Do as Long as I Am Mayor"’ 
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HAT the United States Navy is urgently in need of 
more light cruisers is obvious. Great Britain has built, 
building and appropriated for fifty-nine of these very 
useful warships, totaling 350,000 tons, while the United 
States has only eighteen, totaling 155,000 tons—a differ- 
ence of 195,000 tons. Of the cruisers built, building and 
appropriated for, for the United States, only ten are com- 
pleted; the remaining eight will probably not be completed 
for another three years. It would not be reasonable to 
propose that we build immediately thirty or more 10,000- 
ton cruisers to offset this disparity in tonnage. Building 
programs necessarily have to be distributed over a period 
of years for economic as well as political reasons. Great 
Britain finds a need for many small cruisers of a type not 
suited to our strategic requirements. Since these small 
cruisers have limited cruising radius and are not sufficiently 
useful to us in defensive operations, we are compelled to 
build larger cruisers of great cruising radius and maximum 
power for defense. The interrelation of these two policies 
makes it obvious that the United States would not need as 
many of the larger type of cruiser as Great Britain does of 
the large and small types combined. Each country will 
naturally build cruisers of the type suited to meet its partic- 
ular strategic requirements, and 
will desire to build in numbers to 
provide reasonable security. 

The United States Navy has 
today 276 first-class destroyers, 
ranging from 1000 
to 1500 tons each, 
and totaling 330,000 
tons. Great Bri- 
tain has 153 de- 
stroyers of 1000 to 
1500 tons and eight- 
een flotilla leaders — 
larger destroyers — 
of from 1610 to 1800 
tons. Thissuperior- 
ity of the United 
States Navy in de- 
stroyers was not 
premeditated. It 
came as a sequence 
of the World War. 
In that conflict the 
great menace to the 
Allies was the Ger- 
mansubmarine. As 
the destroyer was 
the best reply to the 
menace, the United States, by 
prodigious effort, built in a few 
years no less than 260 modern 
and effective vessels of that type 
and thus gained the outstand- 
ing superiority that now exists. 

Aithough the cruiser and the destroyer differ in size and 
in power, they have certain characteristics in common. 
The destroyer has gradually increased in size due to the 
demands for longer radius of action and greater offensive 
power until in the destroyer leader it approaches the 
light cruiser, But their characteristics have this essential 
difference—that the primary weapon of the destroyer is 
the torpedo, whereas that of the light cruiser is the gun. 
Destroyers may, however, in wartime perform many of the 
duties usually assigned to light cruisers. They may act to 
a limited extent as scouts, or effective antisubmarine 
screens around capital ships. In tactical maneuvers they 
may be used, as are light cruisers, in torpedo attacks against 
enemy ships or in countering a similar offensive by the foe. 
Under favorable conditions they may lay a smoke screen 
to hide from the enemy all knowledge of the fleet maneu- 
vers. Their effectiveness in such tactics was demonstrated 
in the Battle of Jutland, when the German destroyers’ 
torpedo attacks and smoke screens enabled Vice Admiral 
Scheer to avoid decisive battle against a superior British 
fleet after inflicting damage to the British fleet far greater 
than that received by the German fleet. 


Adequate Protection Without Competition 


ET it must never be forgotten that the light cruiser has 
certain strategical and tactical advantages which the 
destroyer lacks. The cruiser can, with its great speed and 
heavier guns, overhaul and easily sink a destroyer. Of these 
10,000-ton cruisers, Great Britain has eighteen built and 


appropriated for and the United States eight, the other forty- 
one British and ten American vessels being of lesser tonnage. 

To equal Great Britain numerically in light cruisers of 
latest, or 10,000-ton, type, it would be necessary therefore 
for the United States to build at once ten more cruisers of 
the 10,000-ton class, armed with eight-inch guns. Then, 
counting the ten smaller cruisers already built, we would 
have in numbers only twenty-eight light cruisers against 
fifty-four of Great Britain. That is, I believe, not suffi- 
ciently close in light-cruiser parity and does not meet ade- 
quately the requirements of a well-rounded fleet as regards 
that element of naval strength. Particularly will this be so 
provided the United States does not build very-much- 
needed destroyer leaders. In other elements a difference 
will remain. There never were and there never will be two 
nations having absolutely equal power on the sea. 

Should the United States attempt to build as many light 
cruisers as Great Britain now has and determine that re- 
placements of capital ships should be made as provided 
for by the Washington treaties, it would mean the expendi- 
ture in the next decade of billions of dollars. Of course this 
expenditure could be spread over a number of years and, 
in view of the enormous wealth of the country, probably 






The Destroyer Converse 


there would be no financial strain in so doing. Yet, after 
careful consideration of all the elements of sea power, I 
am of the opinion that the interests of the United States 
may be conserved and expenditures lessened, provided 
each element of sea power is considered individually and an 
attempt is made to evaluate the various elements to the 
end that the United States may have a sea power adequate 
to its needs without attempting to build in competition 
with any other power. It is for that reason that I believe 
an adequate sea power for the United States may be at- 
tained by taking into consideration every element that 
goes to make sea power, with no effort for competitive 
building, and by a moderate program for building addi- 
tional light cruisers, submarines and ten or fifteen destroyer 
leaders, and—this is of the greatest importance—by. 
building up the merchant marine. 

There is, for the taxpayers of the United States, a cer- 
tain economical advantage in this situation. The cost of a 
10,000-ton, thirty-four-knot light cruiser, including arma- 
ment and equipage, is about $16,000,000. Assuming for 
the vessel a life of twenty years, the annual cost of opera- 
tion, deterioration and interest on the investment, will 
total about $3,000,000. Since the merchant marine of the 
United States is much in need of fast modern up-to-date 
freight and passenger steamers, it is the part of national 
economy to provide such number of these as are needed 
and insure that they are fast enough and so constructed as 
in time of national emergency to be quickly and easily 
converted ‘into light cruisers. The savings effected by 
such a policy will be very, very large. 
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It must be clearly understood that when I suggest build- 
ing at once ten new 10,000-ton light cruisers for the Navy 
I consider that as the minimum requirement as a beginning 
to attain such cruiser strength as is needed by the Navy of 
the United States. 


The History of the Destroyer 


HERE is no more interesting class of warship than the 

destroyers with which America now finds herself so 
generously supplied. They developed in response to a 
comparatively recent need. Thus, briefly, runs their his- 
tory: 

About forty years ago the automobile torpedo was 
perfected. This torpedo, with a large charge of high ex- 
plosive, was at first carried on very small fast boats, ap- 
propriately called torpedo boats. The size of the boats 
increased gradually as competition arose between the 
naval powers, until they were built to displace several 
hundred tons. Then, to combat them, larger vessels, also 
armed with torpedoes, were constructed. These were 
called torpedo-boat destroyers, or, as they are more famil- 
iarly known today, destroyers. 

The modern destroyer is a vessel of from 1000 
to 1500 tons, carrying torpedo tubes, four to five 
inch guns, depth charges and from two to four 
triple-torpedo tubes. Its speed is from thirty 

to thirty-five knots, 

which may mean a 

maximum of forty 

statute miles an 

hour. The torpe- 

does it carries are 

charged with sev- 

eral hundred 

= pounds of high ex- 

; plosive and have a 

range of about 12,- 

000 yards at a mean 

speed of about 

thirty knots. The 

accuracy of these 

torpedoes is remark- 

able. A barrage by 

an attack squadron, 

driven home, can- 

not be dodged. In 

war the armament 

includes the de- 

— structive depth 

— Fea = bomb. Such bombs 

- are carried in run- 

ways sloping to the 

stern. When a sub- 

marine is attacked the hombs are 

released one ata time, with fuses so 

set that the detonation shall take 

place as near to the estimated depth and position of the 

submarine as possible. During the war a short gun was devel- 

oped to throw depth bombs to a distance of from 80 to 100 

yards in encounters where it was not possible to maneuver 

the destroyer over the position of the U-boat. There is no 

armor on the destroyer for protection against superiority in 

gunfire. To escape destruction it must rely on speed and 

ability to maneuver quickly. In its design virtually every- 
thing is sacrificed to attain great speed. 

The fuel-oil tanks of a destroyer hold about 100,000 
gallons. With this they can steam at full power, ap- 
proximately at a thirty-knot speed, for about 1000 miles. 
This is, of course, a very small radius of action, for destroy- 
ers employed in scouting must always have enough fuel to 
return to a base or to a source of supply. When destroyers 
are employed strategically it may at any time become 
necessary to concentrate them for tactical use in an engage- 
ment between capital ships, and to be useful in battle they 
must have fuel sufficient to steam at maximum speed for 
ten or twelve hours. A destroyer can be employed strate- 
gically using one-half of her fuel supply. Steaming at 
different speeds a destroyer may be used strategically for 
varying lengths of time. For example, if the speed is fifteen 
knots a destroyer may scout five days; at twenty knots 
three and a half days; at twenty-five knots‘one and three- 
quarters days. These figures are, of course, approximate; 
they vary for every destroyer. This, of course, is not endur- 
ance sufficient for any extended movements either overseas 
or for scouting. However, it is possible to refuel destroy- 
ers at sea from tankers. Fine seamanship is required to 
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place a destroyer almost alongside a tanker without a collision. When the hose 
from the tanker is on the destroyer, they can both steam, weather permitting, in 
any desired direction at a slow speed—about eight knots. The only obstacle 
to refueling destroyers at sea is rough weather. Tersely put, a destroyer with 
tanks full of oil can cruise twenty-four days at ten knots, but only about 
twenty-four hours at maximum speed. 

A very large part of the destroyer’s area is filled with vital and vulnerable 
machinery. The firerooms and engine rooms cover a space of more than one- 
half the vessel’s length. Any shell exploding within this area will at once 
reduce the speed 50 per cent, if it does not put the ship out of action. During 
the Battle of Jutland a British destroyer was struck by a salvo of three eleven- 
inch shells, but the only result was to put one fireroom out of commission and 
reduce the speed from thirty knots to about twenty knots. The destroyer is not 
what sailors call a good ‘“‘sea boat.” In a rough sea it rolls deeply, and if the 
sea is forward of the beam it pitches with violence. The combination gives a 
corkscrew motion that is most uncomfortable for the personnel. On one de- 
stroyer, after a forty-eight-hour gale in the Bay of Biscay, which is notorious 
for its rough seas, a young officer came down to dinner for the first time in 
several days and tried to eat. The effort was unsuccessful. The officer started 
up the ladder, then turned to address his commander. 

“‘Captain,” he said with great earnestness, ‘“‘I am beginning to feel that I 
don’t much care whether the world is safe for democracy or not.’’ Then he fled. 


High Speed and a High Sea 


ECAUSE of lightness of structure the destroyer cannot be driven into head 

seas at high speed without danger of buckling the plates or even bending 

the bow. It is, however, entirely seaworthy and when properly handled can 

weather any gale. It can steam into a moderate sea at a speed of about twenty 

knots, which is approximately battle speed; destroyers can therefore accom- 
pany a battle fleet in any weather. 
A typical destroyer of the United 
States Navy is the Conyngham, a 
vessel 310 feet long, 30 feet beam, 
with a mean draft of about 10 feet. 
The ship has turbine engines with 
four water-tube boilers developing 
about 20,000 horse power. The ma- 
chinery also includes two electric 
turbo-generator sets, with an out- 
put of twenty-five kilowatts each. 
The machinery accounts for almost 
one-third the total weight of the ship. 
In order to man the Conyngham 8 
officers and 114 enlisted men are 
required. The officer in command 
is usually of the rank of commander. 
He has an executive officer, two en- 
gineers, a navigating and gunnery 
officer and three watch officers. For 
each division of six destroyers a 
medical officer and a supply officer 

are detailed. : 
Formerly in the United States 
service the senior captain led and 
commanded a division. Now, how- 
ever, an officer is especially detailed 
as division commander. He has 
nothing to do with the handling or 
internal administration of any indi- 
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A Squadron of Destroyers Steaming in Formation at Full Speed 








now out of commission be recondi 
tioned again and recommissioned 
there doubtless will be a reversior 
to the former system. 

A squadron of destroyers is com- 
posed of three divisions of six destroy- 
ers each, with a squadron leader and 
a tender for each squadron. The 
squadron commander, a staff of two 
or three officers, personnel for com- 
munications and administration 
must be provided quarters on the 
squadron leader. The squadron ten- 
der can be used for some of this 
work. Yet the squadron commander 
and his staff must be quartered on a 
destroyer. Because this crowds the 
average ship, naval powers other 
than the United States have built 
very large destroyers to act as de- 
stroyer leaders. These are vessels of 
from 1800 to 2090 tons; they have 
a speed of about thirty-four knots 
and carry a battery of four to six 
five-inch guns. There is great need 
for leaders for the United States 
destroyer squadrons. With 276 first- 
class destroyers, we require about 








vidual ship. Should the destroyers 


Destroyers Maneuvering Before Launching an Attack 




















Destroyers Launching an Attack, Assisted by Light Cruisers and Airplanes 





twelve squadron leaders. These 
should be constructed as soon as is 
practicable. They are much needed 
if the United States is to have a well-balanced fleet. It should never be forgot- 
ten that when new ships are built personnel must be provided to man them. 


Coordinated Naval Units 


XPERIENCE gained in the World War showed the great value of destroyers 

in naval campaigns. It was demonstrated, for example, that when at sea each 
division of battleships must have a division of destroyers for an antisubmarine 
screen. These two divisions form, in a way, a tactical unit. The commander of 
each battleship division should command and train the division and screen 
as a unit. 

In a battle between fleets, divisions of destroyers are deployed ahead of the 
battle line of capital ships to attack the enemy when opportunity offers, or t« 
frustrate enemy destroyer attacks. It is essential for light cruisers to coéiperat« 
with destroyers in supporting their attacks by defending them from enem: 
light cruisers or by preventing interference with the attack by enemy destroyers 
The light cruisers and destroyers thus working together are called light force 
They should be under one commander, responsible for their training, efficiency 
and tactical employment. 

Action in battle, however, is only one method of employing destroyers 
During the war they served many purposes—scouting, patroiling against 
submarines and against one another, convoying transports, and the like 
Probably the greatest value of the American destroyers to the Allies during 
the war lay in their convoy service. Many an American soldier gave a sigh 
of relief when he awakened one fine morning near the coast of France to find 
his ship escorted by friendly destroyers, while the cruisers which had crossed 
the wide ocean with it dashed back to a home port. A submarine would have 
difficulty sinking a troopship thus protected. Of course destroyers protect a 
convoy from only submarines and enemy destroyers. They are no protection 
against light cruisers. (Continued on Page 123 
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owned John H. Rockwell’s fifty-one per cent of the 
Hempstead Electric Company instead of our forty- 
nine per cent, we could whittle out a stroke of business.” 

“If,” replied his partner, John Sand, “we had some ham 
we could have some ham and eggs, if we had some eggs.” 

“Exactly,” said Giotto. ‘“ You express the situation in 
limpid hexameter.” 

“We can’t buy it,” said John. 

“Because,” supplemented Giotto, ‘“‘we haven’t any 
money.” 

“And if we had,” said John, “ Rockwell wouldn’t sell 
to us.” 

“Consequently,” said Giotto, “we must surround him.” 

“Two men,” said John logically, “‘can’t surround any- 
body.” 

‘Why not? You envelop him to north and south, I’ll 
station myself east and west. We’ll have him in a hollow 
square.” 

‘It sounds,” said John, “very simple as you put it.” 

““My idea,” said Giotto, “is to form a holding company.” 

“Great!’’ said John. “‘What’ll we hold—the bag?”’ 

“We'll hold,” said Giotto, “the common stock of the 
Dover Waterworks Company, the Dover Electric Light 
Company, the Hamburg Electric Light Company and this 
little glowworm in Hempstead.” F 

“His eyes are open,” said John musingly, “and he 
doesn't snore, but for all that, he’s asleep and dreaming.” 

“Great plans from little dreamlets grow,” said Giotto 
placidly. “Our holding company takes over those four 
concerns; we centralize and halve the overhead. We ele- 
vate efficiency, costs descend as on an elevator and profits 
rise as in a balloon.” 

“How do we accomplish these sleights of hand?” 

“With preferred stock,” said Giotto. 

“I knew there was a trick in it,” John Sand said, and 
waggled his head. ‘“‘Every trade,” he continued ponder- 
ously, ‘‘has its tricks. My dad used to drive screws with 
a hammer.” 

“Tf,” said Giotto, “we could toss the Hempstead Elec- 
tric Company into the pot, it could be done. Swap the 
boys 6 per cent preferred stock share for share and give a 
bonus of one share of common with each two of preferred.” 

“Yes, yes! And then?” 


I: SAID Giotto North, clerk of Bellows Tavern, “we 


‘“‘Why, then,” said 
Giotto, ‘there would be 
left half the common 
stock in the holding 
company, which would 
be ours, plus the common we take for the Hempstead com- 
pany—which will give us control.” 

“You intimate,” said John, “‘that we could turn in one 
company and take our hand out of the grab bag with some- 
thing like 62.5 per cent of four companies.” 

“Tt is none other than thus,’’ said Giotto. 

“T wish,” said John, ‘I had learned to be an artist and 
studied the old masters in Florence and its environs. By 
the way, Giotto, I’ve never seen one of your paintings.” 

“My friend,” said Giotto, “‘you have been spared much. 
I could always put paint on canvas as thick as any artist 
in Italy. But there was just one slight defect.” 

“And that?” 

“I couldn’t put it in the right place,”’ said Giotto. 

“And so,” said John, “you ate an oyster and got 
typhoid.” 

“I assure you,” said Giotto, “that there exist worse 
artists than myself who could not be convinced of it by an 
outbreak of cholera.” 

“To return to our muttons,” said John. 

“‘T shall become a forlorn hope. Today I shall infold 
John H. Rockwell in my smile and try if business can be 
done on a friendly basis.” 

“He ought,” said John Sand, with a twinkling eye upon 
the petite person of Leslie Rockwell, who at the moment 
descended the stairs—‘“‘ he ought to show some slight favor 
to his future son-in-law.” 

“T am not and never have been a future son-in-law. I 
haven’t the constitution for it. My talents lie along the 
line of bachelor uncle.” 

John turned. “Leslie,” he said to the young lady, 
“‘T’ve bad news for you. Giotto’s a misogynist.” 

“What,” asked Leslie, “‘is one of those?” 

“A misogynist,” said John, “‘is a male person born with- 
out an appetite for mothers-in-law.” 

“But,” said Leslie gravely, “‘I have only a father.” 

“‘A husband,” said Giotto, “is in worse case than a 
prisoner at the bar.” 

“‘He’s not,”’ said Leslie firmly. 

“He is,” Giotto affirmed grimly. “I’ve studied the 
species in their native habitats. A husband always is con- 
ceived to be guilty until he proves his innocence.” 

“T’m not,” said Leslie, “suspicious by nature, and I’ve 
got terribly liberal views.” 
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**Come Away, Leslie,’’ Said John, ‘‘Before He 
Has a Stroke and Tips Over the Ink Bottie’’ 


“‘Come on,”’ said John to Leslie, ‘‘I’ll take you for a ride. 
If you got him you'd be disappointed—like stealing a melon 
and having it turn out a citron. Now I’m comparatively 
easy to marry. You may have me for the asking.” 

Leslie turned up her nose. ‘‘You,”’ she said, “have no 
background, and I know all about you, and you haven't 
dark romantic eyes.” 

Giotto made a hoarse, rasping sound in his throat, 
whereat Leslie eyed him with grave curiosity. 

“Come away, Leslie,” said John, “before he has a 
stroke and tips over the ink bottle.”’ 

Giotto sighed with relief as they went through the door, 
for this young woman of nineteen years had a disconcert- 
ing way with her. Either she had no inhibitions whatever 
about making public her preference for himself or she was 
making him the butt of her elfin humor. He could not 
make up his mind, but he feared the worst. There was no 
denying she was attractive—for a child—and Giotto loved 
beauty. Her little head was busy with bright, swirling, 
gay thoughts, and her conversation, when she desired to 
make it so, was of a most alarming piquancy. Also, no 
matter how disturbing it might be to a man who could see 
no place in his life for women, there was something highly 
flattering and warming about the anomalous situation. 
There were times when Giotto felt like a fatuous ass; there 
were times when he felt like a rabbit with a hound dog at 
his heels; there were times when he did not know how he 
felt, and these last were the most alarming of all. 

He busied himself about the routine of his job until the 
noon hour. After dinner John H. Rockwell stepped to the 
desk to buy a cigar, which he did with gruffness, making 
apparent his lack of appetite for Giotto—to which the 
young man paid no attention whatever. 

“Mr. Rockwell,” he said, ‘“‘we own 49 per cent of the 
electric light company.” 

“Keep it,” said Rockwell, ‘and see how much good it 
does you.” 

“That,” said Giotto, “‘is our virtuous purpose. What I 
should like to discuss with you is the purchase of your 
51 per cent.” 

“With what?” sneered Mr. Rockwell. 

“‘Commodities,’’ said Giotto, “suitable for barter and 
trade. Will you put a price on your stock?” 

“Not to you,” said Rockwell. 

“At a fair price?’’ asked Giotto gently. 

Rockwell stood for a moment, his hard gray eyes boring 
into Giotto almost with a physical pressure. It was as if 
the big man would overwhelm the younger man with the 
sheer force of his personality. 
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“Young man,” he said presently, “you’ve come into my 
town and meddled. I’ve made this town and I support it. 
I pay the wages that keep it running. Without me it 
would be flat on its back.” 

“I’ve been very comfortable flat on my back,” said 
Giotto, still gently, ‘with the grass soft under me and the 
warm sun in my face and the breeze in my hair.”’ 

“Huh! And nobody,” said Rockwell, “can come in 
here and upset what I’ve done or stick a finger in my pie.”’ 

“Not even,” asked Giotto, “to pull out a very small 
plum for himself?”’ 

“IT take the plums,” said Rockwell, “because I’m 
entitled to them. If somebody starts something, I 
smash ’em.” 

““Where I come from,” said Giotto, ‘we smash one an- 
other.” 

Rockwell smiled saturninely. ‘‘Let somebody try it,” 
he said. “‘ Young Sand got fresh—and he’s down and out. 
I got him.” 

“It gave him negligible pleasure,’”’ Giotto said softly. 

“‘And you've tied up to him,”” Rockwell said contemptu- 
ously. 

‘For better or for worse, till death do us part,” said 
Giotto. 

“*So,”” said Rockwell, ‘I'll smash the pair of you.” 

“But,” asked Giotto, “don’t you draw a lesson from 
this?”’ 

‘“*What lesson?”’ 

*“You smashed John Sand, didn’t you?” 

“I did.” 

“But,” said Giotto, “he didn’t stay smashed.” 

‘“When I’m through with you this time,” said Rock- 
well, “‘you both will stay smashed.” 

“This,” said Giotto, “‘partakes of the nature of an 
ultimatum.” 

“It is,”’ said Rockwell with sudden passion. ‘‘ Get out of 
town and stay out of it.” 

‘But, you see, I owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bellows. I was hungry and they took me in. I can’t 
leave until I’ve paid it off.”’ 

‘“‘They’ll be firing you tonight,’’ Rockwell said. 

“Ah!” said Giotto. “‘At your request, perhaps?” 

“Exactly. I have bought the mortgage on this place.” 

“T see,”’ said Giotto. ‘“‘And you will make my dis- 
missal a condition precedent to its renewal?”’ 

“Exactly.” 

Giotto’s face 


As he finished speaking, Mrs. Bellows appeared, wiping 
her hands on her apron, and advanced to the desk. 

“*Now what?” she demanded sharply. ‘Callin’ a body 
out of the kitchen fer every little thing that comes up, and 
me most distracted with that new waitress, and decent 
apples for pie hard to git, and Hamilcar needin’ a patch 
onto the seat of his pants that I never noticed till this 
livin’ minute.”” She paused for breath. ‘‘How be ye, Mr. 
Rockwell? What’s gone crossways now?” 

“Mr. Rockwell,” said Giotto, “has bought the mortgage 
on the tavern.”’ Mrs. Bellows turned and regarded the 
big man over her spectacles. Hamilcar edged closer and 
stared mildly and sleepily. ‘‘ And,” said Giotto, “he tells 
me he will decline to renew it if you do not send me away.” 

“Send you away?’’ Mrs. Bellows’ eyes became big with 
amazement. For an instant she did not appear to com- 
prehend. ‘Send you away?” 

“Mr. Rockwell wishes me to leave Hempstead,” said 
Giotto in his gentle voice. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bellows, “‘wants ye to leave Hemp- 
stead, eh?”’ 

“Yes,” said Giotto. 

For a moment nothing was said. Mrs. Bellows found it 
necessary again to wipe her hands on her apron and to 
prod back her husband, who took another step forward. 

“The’s been Bellowses in this valley,’’ she said presently, 
“and Tuckers—I was a Tucker—since men fust set foot in 
the wilderness.”’ She spoke very slowly and as if a bit con- 
fused as to the point in discussion. ‘‘ They fit the Injuns 
to git a place to live. The’ was a Bellows and a Tucker 
with Ethan Allen. The’ was three Tuckers and two Bel- 
lowses fit to free the slaves.” 

“‘What’s that got to do with it, ma?’’ asked Hamilcar, 
when breathlessness brought her to a pause. 

But she was speaking again, and still not to the point. 

“‘Hamilear and me,” she said, “‘we hain’t never had 
chick or child, and I’m told the’s couples that babies hain’t 
welcome to. Don’t seem sca’cely possible, does it?’’ She 
did not wait for their reply. ‘And so,”’ she went on, “‘one 
day he come along, lookin’ like he was a-goin’ to drop. I 
never see anybody look so peaked and keep onto his feet. 
And so”’—her voice was curiously low, but strangely 
steady —‘“‘and so pa ’n’ me we give him a job, more out of 
pity ’n fer any reason.” 

“‘He’s well now,” said Rockwell sharply. 


y. “But 
he turned out to be mighty useful, and suthin better’n 
useful to pa’n’ me. It got so’s it seemed almost like he was 
sent by Providence, and pa 'n’ me used to talk about it 
nights in bed. At least I talked and pa he never disagreed 
And perty soon it got so’s we couldn't hardly tell but what 
he was the son we never had. That's how it got to seem 


“‘Seems as though,” said Mrs. Bellows musingly 


to pa 'n’ me, didn’t it, pa?” 

“‘T cal’late it done so, ma,’’ said Hamilcar. 

“And,” said Mrs. Bellows, “he allus acted like we was 
his folks too. Kind of jokin’ with me and ali, and accusin’ 
me of gamblin’ and carousin’—me, that’s never missed a 
Sunday service in forty year. I dunno’s the’s ever been a 
time when pa 'n’ me was so contented.” 

Giotto’s face was stiff and expressionless, but his hands, 
in the concealment of the desk, were clenched so tightly 
that the knuckles showed white. 

“And so,” she said again, “you've up and bought the 
mortgage, and we got to let him go or else lose what we've 
worked and scraped fer all these years. Pa, it seems 
like I dunno how to act nor what to say.’ 

“‘ Jest speak what ye got in mind,” said Hamilcar 

“*Yes,”’ said Mrs. Bellows, “I cal’late to. . . About 
them dead Bellowses and Tuckers-—they allus fit for their 
rights and didn’t eal’late to let nobody bulldoze 'em. I 
dunno’s pa 'n’ me is brave like they was to shoulder guns 
and all, but we got the same blood a-flowin’ in our veins 
hain’t we, pa?”’ 

“Yes, ma,” said Hamilcar. 

“And so,” said Mrs. Bellows, “‘the’ hain’t nothin’ to say 
to ye, Mr. Rockwell, but this: So long’s pa ’n’ me’s got a 
roof over our heads, this here boy kin stay under it and be 
sheltered. And when we hain’t got no roof, he kin still 
stay and share what we have got. Can't he, pa?”’ 

“Yes, ma,” said Hamilcar. 

“And so, Mr. Rockwell, ye kin go ahead as fast as ye got 
a mind to, foreclosin’ the mortgage. But ye can’t force me 
‘n’ pa even to wash a grease spot off’n the floor that we 
got a right to keep there. And ye can't deprive us of nothin’ 
but what money’ll buy, Mr. Rockwell. And so I cal’late 
we'll be richer moggin’ out of here "thout a cent in sich 
cire’mstances ’n what we would be stayin’ and havin’ you 
give us a million dollars.’ 

John H. Rockwell shrugged his heavy shoulders, turned 
on his heel and marched out of the office. Hamilcar and 

his wife and Giotto 
remained silent, 


’ 





was grave and not 
a little weary as he 
looked into Rock- 
well’s eyes. His 
own were not an- 
gry; they were 
not worried—but 
they were sad, 
dark and deep and 
sad. Then he 
smiled faintly —so 
faintly that it al- 
most was no smile 
at all. 

“I wonder,” he 
said musingly, “‘if 
the world is rot- 
ten.’’ And then 
he called to Mr. 
Bellows, who 
drowsed on the pi- 
azza. “‘Hamilcar,”’ 
he said, “‘will you 
be so good as to 
hunt down your 
excellent wife and 
bring her here? A 
matter of impor- 
tance has arisen.” 

‘“‘And now 
what?” Rockwell 
asked with a curl 
of the lip. 

“I’m going to 
weigh humanity 
on thescales. I’m 
about to submit 
mankind to the 
acid test. Make 
yourself comfort- 
able by leaning 
your elbow on the 
cigar case. You 
never can tell; the 
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perhaps embar- 
rassed. Mrs. Bel- 
lows sighed deeply 

“] dunno, pa,” 
she said, ‘when I 
ever was happier 
’n this minnit.”’ 

“Ma,” said 
Hamilcar, ‘‘you 
kin speak to the 
point.” 

Giotto leaned 
over the desk and 
his long slender 
fingers touched her 
cheek. 

““T wonder, Mrs 
Bellows,” he 
asked, “if you'd be 
mad if I were to 
call you ma?” 

“T dunno,” she 
said, “if I could en- 
dureit.”” And tears 
welled over her 
eyelid walls and 
strolled happily 
down the rotundi 
ties of her face 





uw 
“WMERSON- 
ALLY,” said 
John Sand, “I am 
fresh out of com- 
punctions.” 
“Yes,” said Gi- 
otto, ‘‘but one 
hates to see even 
John H. Rockwell 
step into a fast 
one.”’ 
“Not me,” said 
Sand, shaking his 
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experiment may be 
diverting.” 
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‘‘Then I Shan’t Have Any Party. I Was Just Having it for You Anyway" 
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“If I Tell You Anything About Matthew, He'll Murder Me Sure,’’ the Distracted Man Groaned. 








ETECTIVE BRETT and Lady Muriel, 
his sometime associate, were dining 
together chez Francis—a small, half- 

French, half-English restaurant in the purlieus 
of Soho, recently opened by the late manager 
of a popular West End grillroom. They were 
ensconced at one of the most desirable corner 
tables; they had not met for a week, and Lady 
Muriel was perfectly well aware that she was looking 
her best-—her new hat, purchased that ‘afternoon, with 
its Russian effect of gray fur and a dash of rose color, was 
entirely becoming. Nevertheless, her companion had been, 
even for him, unusually silent. 

‘*T believe,” she complained, about halfway through the 
meal, “‘that you have a new case on hand. You have 
scarcely spoken a word for ten minutes.” 

He smiled and produced a letter from the breast pocket 
of his coat. 

““No new case for me, thank you, Lady Muriel,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘I’m rather silent because you’re so good to look 
at tonight. The old case is quite absorbing enough. Read 
this letter. It may amuse you.” 

So he had noticed her hat, after all! Lady Muriel 
moothed open the sheet of notepaper and read: 

Claridge’s Hotel, Thursday 

My dear Breti: lam tired of writing to your chief. He very 
seldom takes any intelligent notice of the hints I give him, and 
he never attempts to reply. Surely the Agony Column of the 
Times is open to all of us. 

So, you see, I am sending you a line instead. Perhaps you will 
prove yourself a little more intelligent and amenable. I have 
quite lost my dislike for you since the Grosvenor Square episode. 
What an awful moment that must have been when you found 
that you had blundered about Mr. Vandoorn and that the Duc 
d'Angouléme had left the party! You must never trust these 
Anglo-Saxon ladies who have bought their way into the nobility 


The Little Yellow Birds 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


TELUS TRAT EDO 


when they talk about their titled friends. They mean well, but 
the truth is not in them. 

Now you are wondering, aren't you, what my next exploit 
is to be? It will be a perfectly tame affair for me if I bring it off 
while you are sitting in your stuffy room at Scotland Yard won- 
dering. The odds are so greatly against the detective of average 
ability who is up against an artist in crime, with my genius and 
organization, that I must really give you a hint, Brett—just 
something to think about. I don’t suppose you will get on the 
right track until the whole thing is over, but still I shall like to 
feel that you have had your chance. I am going to steal what 
is to my mind one of the finest pictures in England, and my 
favorite master is Gainsborough. Come along, little man! 


pS - - sy! 
rrot round and get busy! Ever yours, 


MATTHEW. 


Lady Muriel laughed till she had to wipe the tears from 
her eyes. 

“Philip,” she said—lately she had begun to call him 
Philip when they were alone—‘“‘if ever you take this man 
I think that I shall dislike you very much. Fancy a 
criminal with a sense of humor!”’ 

“‘All at my expense,”’ was his glum reminder. 

“Well, you'll change all that some day,” she assured him 
encouragingly. ‘‘What are you doing about the letter?”’ 

“All the obvious things,” he replied. ‘‘That’s the worst 
of our profession—we always have to start by doing the 
obvious things. A man at the National Gallery is get- 
ting me out a list of all the Gainsboroughs on exhibition in 


MOWAT 


England, and privately owned. The chief and 
I are going to go through the list to- 
morrow.” 

They continued their dinner pleasantly for 
ashort time. Then she leaned forward once 
more. 

“‘ Now that you have got the letter off your 
mind,” she begged, “‘ perhaps you will explain 
your second lapse this evening. Why are you so interested 
in those two men on our right?” 

“Look at them and answer the question for yourself.” 

She waited for a convenient opportunity and turned a 
little sideways to get a better view of the two men who 
were seated together nearer the center of the room. Cer- 
tainly they were a little unusual. One, the younger, might 
have been a Jew or an inhabitant of one of the Near- 
Eastern countries from which had come centuries ago a 
sprinkling of Spaniards from Holland. He had curly black 
hair, extraordinarily protuberant dark eyes, full lips and an 
unnaturally fresh complexion. He talked with great ani- 
mation, although in a low tone, using many gesticulations, 
and he was so hot that he was continually mopping his 
forehead with an unsavory-looking handkerchief. His 
companion was a small, fat and dumpy man, ill dressed in 
clothes which looked as though they had been slept in for 
several nights. He wore brown shoes on which reposed the 
mud of days, thick socks which had descended with con- 
certina effect almost to his ankles, and the variegated pat- 
tern of his linen indifferently concealed its griminess. 
Nevertheless, there stood upon the table a bottle of expen- 
sive champagne, empty, and the waiter was just opening a 
smaller bottle of similar vintage. 

‘‘A more unpleasant-looking couple I never saw,”’ Lady 
Muriel pronounced when she had completed her scrutiny. 
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“The young man with the bulbous eyes makes me shiver 
and his companion might have been dragged out of the 
dustbin.” 

“Sheer externals,”’ Brett murmured. “If you allow 
yourself to be prejudiced like that you will never become a 
detective.” 

She occupied herself for a moment in choosing a pear. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to,’”’ she declared. ‘“‘My ambi- 
tions are limited to a little pied-d-terre in town-—-my two 
rooms in the mews would do quite well—a cottage near a 
trout stream at home, with a roof that doesn’t leak, a 
horse that would carry me once a week with Desmond’s 
hounds— well, I think that’s all for the present.” 

Brett sighed. ‘‘It seems a pity,’’ he remarked, “that 
this profession in which you have already had so many dis- 
tinguished successes does not really appeal to you.” 

“Don’t gibe, please,’’ she admonished, beginning to 
peel her pear. ‘‘As a means to an end it is quite all right. 
I would rather do it, for instance, than wait in a shop or 
typewrite or manicure. It’s keeping me going nicely, but 
that’s all there is to it. I should like to make some money. 
Where my fur coat is coming from this season, I haven’t 
the least idea.” 

“The administration is very fair,’’ he reminded her. 
“If you could prove vital work in connection with the 
arrest of any criminal for whom there was a reward, you’d 
get a share.” 

“Do you think those two men you’ve scarcely taken 
your eyes off are criminals?” she asked. 

“‘T haven’t the faintest idea,’’ he assured her. “I should 
think that they would be— either of them— if it were worth 
their while. Crime is like everything else nowadays, 
though. To make it pay, it requires a considerable amount 
of talent. The blunderer never gets anywhere.” 

‘Quite right,” she assented, watching her glass being 
filled. ‘‘As a matter of fact, crime as a profession always 
appealed to me much more than the detection of it; but so 
much more is required of one in the way of intelligence and 


resource, and there doesn’t seem to be any regular training 
school. There should be an Academy of Crime, of course, 
and one shouldn’t be allowed to practice until one has 
taken a degree.” 

“‘ Failing that,’” he remarked dryly, “I think you do very 
well as you are.” 

With the service of coffee they became enveloped in a 
faint blue haze, for they were both enthusiastic smokers. 
Lady Muriel leaned across the table and Brett flinched. 
He was always afraid of these more intimate moments. 
Her lips, when she chose, could be very alluring, and she 
had the wicked gift of softening her eyes at will. 

“T believe you have something on your mind,” she 
whispered. “Is it about me?”’ 

“T have you always too much on my mind,” he an- 
swered with futile gallantry. 

“You couldn’t,” she assured him. “I am really good for 
you. I aman antidote to all the excitements and difficulties 
of your day. Don’t you find me soothing?”’ 

“No.” 

She laughed at him delightfully. ‘Tell me,” she begged. 

“Those men are on my mind,” he confessed, dropping 
his voice. “I have had my successes, of course, and my 
failures, but I shall never be a successful detective—for one 
reason.” 

“And that, dear modest friend?”’ 

“‘My memory. The face of the younger of those two men 
who have just gone out ought not to be forgotten. Subcon- 
sciously, I remember it; actually, I can connect it with 
nothing.” 

She smiled with gentle derision. ‘‘ Even I,” she confided, 
“can tell you where you saw it.” 

“Then do,”’ he begged. 

**You saw his photograph in the Daily Sketch, and per- 
haps the Daily Mirror this morning. He was an exhibitor 
at a bird show in the Agricultural Hall. His name is 
Chittuck, he comes from Norwich, and he won the first 
prize for canaries. I believe that he is also in business as a 


shoemaker. To tell you the truth, I've or just remem- 
bered myself where I saw his face 

He looked at her for a moment and then laughed softly 
laughed until little lines spread out by the side of those 
ingenuous gray eyes. Yet when he became serious again he 
was very serious indeed 

“You are quite right,” he exclaimed I saw the picture 


in the Sketch, but, alas, I never read the letterpress 


Philip Brett made a model tourist. He came down to 
breakfast in the coffeeroom of the Maid’s Head Hotel 
punctually at nine o'clock, swinging a camera and with a 
guidebook to Norwich in his hand. He ate bacon and eggs 
with appetite and forbore to grumble at the coffee. Fur- 
thermore, he allowed himself afterward to be shown Queen 
Elizabeth’s bedroom, although he hastily negatived the 
suggestion that he might be allowed to sleep in it for the 
night. He accepted the services of a guide to show him 
over the cathedral and the Strangers’ Hall and spent the 
whole of the morning inspecting these places. In the after- 
noon he poked about by himself among the antique shops 
and the picturesque byways of the ancient city, and it was 
only when dusk fell that he embarked upon the real pur- 
pose of his visit to the eastern counties. Then, after dis- 
creet inquiries, he took one of the narrow streets running 
eastward from the cathedral and walked on until he 
reached a gloomy archway, by the side of which, on the red 
brick wall, was a brass plate with the inscription: 


CuittTuck & BAYNES 
CHILDREN’S BooT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS 


Here he turned in and was proceeding along a cobbled 
way toward a good-sized and brilliantly illuminated square 
factory, separated from him by a tangled waste of what 
had probably once been cottage gardens, when he became 
aware of a smaller building on his right-hand side, upon the 
door of which was a sign engraved “Office 

Continued on Page 53 


























The Secret Chamber Was Easily Discovered, and Brett Unhurt, But Pale With Suppressed Anger, Staggered Into the Light 
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HE two weeks 
that I spent on 
the Atlantic go- 
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MIN?” 


But the small sala- 
ries I had to come back 
to in London—these 





ing toand coming from 
America on the occa- 
sion of that memorable 
first visit were the 
longest and incompar- 
ably the most delight- 
ful holidays I had ever 
had in my life up till 
then. Unforgettable, 
too, on account of the 
companionship and 
comradeship of John, 
all of whose rosy prog- 
nostications of my 
success—‘‘bones an’ 
all’’—had been so 
completely fulfilied. I 
came to love Doctor 
Atlantic, the greatest 
medical man in the 
world. 

Honestly, I do not 
think I could ever have 
achieved my record of 
world work—four 
times round the globe 
and twenty visits to 
America, singing every 
day and often twice a 
day, Sundays and 
traveling days ex- 
cepted-—-had it not 
been for the months I 
have spent on ship- 
board, with the winds 
of heaven blowing 
away all the cobwebs 








old contracts again !— 
did not allow me much 
scope for ‘‘makin’ 
mickle mair,’”’ as Burns 
has it. I was now the 
undisputed top-liner 
of the British vaude- 
villestage. Often there 
were artists on the 
same bill with me get- 
ting twice, three 
times—yes, ten times 
my salary, but I was 
always the drawing 
card. The public loved 
me and I loved play- 
ingtothem. Theman- 
agers loved to have 
me—so much so that 
when I wanted a few 
days off to nurse a cold 
or merely to take a 
rest they insisted on 
having a doctor’s cer- 
tificate. They didn’t 
believe me! 


On the Edge 


UT latterly I found 

a way of circum- 
venting the official 
doctors sent down to 
Tooting to find out if 
Lauder was malinger- 
ing. I would jump into 
bed just before the 








and filling the lungs 
and the blood with new 
energy and fire. 


Sir Harry and Mr. John W. Davis at a Week: End Party at Sir Thomas Lipton’s Home in London 


medico arrived, and it 
was an easy thing for 
me to assume a drawn 





The busy business men and industrial leaders of America I would never rest until I had saved enough money to keep and doleful expression and to work up a cough which would 
know all about Doctor Atlantic. They appreciate him me and mine if the day should arrive when I lost my voice have convinced the whole College of Surgeons that I was 
much more than our people do. A week under his minis- or my popularity. I had seen so many stars in an improvi- in a state of incipient consumption. It always worked. 
trations—sometimes, let me admit, very drastic ministra- dent and uncertain profession come to financial grief that Indeed, one doctor went back to London and reported that 
tions—and you step off his floating consulting room feeling my resolve was strong to save all that Icouldand sohasten poor Harry Lauder was not long for this worid. 
fit to knock a house over. That was how I felt on the the day of independence for myself and my loved ones. This stage cough which I developed so skillfully about 





Carmania coming home that first trip. The only thing I this time came in very handy many years later when I 
sang my song “‘ When I Was Twenty-one.”” Every time 
I sing the song and start the old man’s cough in the pat- 
ter I feel that I want to laugh, remembering how I 
fooled the managers’ doctors many years ago. But 
please do not think that I made a practice of getting 
out of a cheap engagement. Certainly not. I played 
every contract I ever made, either on the date arranged 
or subsequently, and for the money agreed upon. But 
it was very galling to me in those early days to feel that 
certain people were determined, Shylock-like, to get 
their exact pound of flesh from me no matter whether 
I was feeling well or ill. And I only tell you the story 
to show how sure a money spinner I was in the eyes of 
the managers. 

However, what I was losing on the swings, I was mak- 
ing on the roundabouts. In the early years of this cen- 
tury it was a very common thing for the rich and titled 
people of the West End of London to give great pri- 
vate entertainments at theirtown mansions. For these 
I was in much demand. I could have accepted private 
engagements almost every night of the week at very 
handsome fees. But I went out only for the big stuff 
and to the élite of the West End mansions. 

At the Tivoli I was perhaps drawing eight or ten 
pounds a week, yet it was no uncommon thing for me 
to refuse ten times that amount for half an hour’s sing- 
ing in some great lady’s salon after midnight. The 
favorite song at these functions was always ‘‘I Love a 
Lassie’’; indeed, I had to make a definite bargain with 
more than one hostess that this song would be included 
in my list. There can be few of the really great London 
mansions that I have not sung in at one time or another. 
At these private entertainments the guests like to join 
in the choruses and I have had royal princes and prin- 
cesses, dukes and duchesses, earls and countesses, lords 
and ladies all shouting my choruses at the pitch of their 
voices. 


didn't like was the sense of idleness and not earning 
anything, so I paced up and down the deck, trying to 
get a new song to the beat of my feet on the pitch pine. 


For a Rainy Day 


GOT it right enough. “When I Get Back Again to 

Bonnie Scotiand”’ was thought out and more or less 
welded together on the promenade deck of the old 
Carmania. I never wrote a better marching air than 
the lilt to which the words of this song are set. It was 
an instantaneous hit when I put it on in London a week 
or two later. I am told it was a favorite song with the 
Scottish troops in France. And I sang it hundreds of 
times many years after in camps, ruined chateaux and 
other places behind the iines on my visits to France 
under the auspices of the British Government during 
the war. , 

With the exception of my pantomime engagements, 
my trip to New York had earned me more money than 
I had ever before obtained, and I was a very proud man 
when I reckoned up that I was now worth perhaps a 
couple of thousand pounds in addition to my house at 
Tooting, which had been purchased—or at least finally 
paid for—out of my pantomime earnings. 

My great idea about this time was to be indepen- 
dent. I remember telling myself over and over again 
that any man who had a house of his own and five 
thousand pounds in the bank should be able to hold up 
his head with the best and look the whole world fear- 
lessly in the face. This hankering after independence 
is inborn in most Scots. especially in those who, like 
myself, have been reared in poverty and who have bitter 
memories of fathers and mothers striving and strug- 
gling and fretting themselves into their graves in order 
to make ends meet and give their dear bairns some 
reasonable chance in the battle of life. I decided that 


There were to be no charity benefits for Harry Lauder! 
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With a Friend at a Braemar Gathering in Scotiand 
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I think I must always have been a 
lucky man in the way of free adver- 
tisement. Already I have told you 
how I did nothing to stop, but rather 
to foster, the rumorsandstories about 
certain supposed Scottish character- 
istics which had become, so to say, 
overdeveloped in my personality. 
But this was by no means the only 
publicity I got. Everything I did for 
months after my return from Amer- 
ica seemed to find its way into the 
papers. If I got a present of a bull- 
dog from an old Scottish admirer, its 
photograph appeared in twenty dif- 
ferent papers. If I bought an Amer- 
ican motor car for John, there was a 
story about it and John was photo- 
graphed driving it, standing beside it, 
or underneath it. If he ran it into 
a neighbor’s wall—as he did—the 
neighbor was interviewed and there 
were photographs of the gash. If I 
put on my kilt and went down to 
Brighton of a Sunday for a whiff of 
the sea, the news was in the London 
papers next morning. I couldn’t 
move a leg in bed, or go toa barber’s 
for a haircut, or buy a secondhand 
overcoat—as I certainly once did in a 
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tieatrical costumier’s shop in Lon- 
don—but it duly appeared in print. 
If any of my audiences were more 
than usually demonstrative, there 
was a paragraph about it, headed Lauder’s Triumphant 
Return or Harry’s Amazing Reception. 

Even the sober and responsible writers like Archer, 
James Douglas, Keble Howard, John D. Irvine and many 
others all took to writing analyses of my art and stage 
achievements. For me it was quite bewildering. Had I 
had a soft patch in my make-up all this praise and notoriety 
would sure have found me out to my undoing. “Of course 
you had a very clever press agent,”’ some of you will say. 
The only press agent I ever had in my life was entirely 
unpaid. I refer to my life-long friend and pal, Willie Black- 
wood, now a well-known London journalist and one of the 
directors of the Amalgamated Press. 

““Wullie” certainly pulled lots of stunts about his chum 
Harry Lauder in the old days and he was almost as well- 
known in the London and provincial theaters as Tom and I 
were. But in his case it was a pure labor of love. Only the 
other night we were 
sitting in his house at 
Harrow recalling the 
old days over a pipe 
and a ‘“‘wee deoch”’ 
and we both agreed 
that no performer in 
the world had got 
more publicity and 
paid less for it than I. 





Made to Order 


ILLY-NILLY, 

something was 
always turning up to 
focus my name in the 
mind of the public. 
Take the case of the 
horse which appeared 
with me on the stage 
of the London Pavil- 
ion when I put on a 
song entitled ‘‘The 
Man They Left Be- 
hind’’—a comic sol- 
dier study of a pecu- 
liarly ridiculous 
description. For the 
purpose of the song 
I required a horse 
preferably a funny 
horse. But there are 
no serious or funny 
horses; there are just 
horses—that is, gen- 
erally speaking. So I 
set out to get a horse 
which would at least 
give the song a back- 
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Finishing the Haggis at a Supper Heid to Raise Funds for a 


s 


Statue of Robert Burns, Kirn, Scotiand, 1926 


Lambeth horse dealer, I was assured by return of post that 
he had “‘just the animal I would have selected out of ten 
thousand.” 

‘““Arry, ole top,” said the dealer when I went down to 
his yard, “this ’orse I got ’as been waitin’ for twenty years 
for you. God knows ’ow old he is, but if you can get ’im on 
the stige he’ll make the people ill larfin’. Just come an’ be 
interjooced to ’im.” 

We walked into the stable, a ramshackle building falling 
to pieces and presenting signs, both to eyes and nose, of 
not having been cleaned since it was built. In the farthest- 
away stall stood the most ghastly looking equine—a 
nightmare of a horse. He was leaning up against the stone 
wall of the stable, his head hanging down so far between 
his front legs that two long tufts of hair on his upper lip 
were touching the cobbled floor. Almost every bone in his 
body could have been counted, and his forelegs were bent 
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t was a wonder 
thus to suppert 


front 


outward so far that 
to me he was able 
even his frail weight in 
This caricature of a horse had only 
one good eye-—good, that is, in so far 
as it was complete. An accident to 
the other had had the effect of leav- 
ing it permanently at half cock. Im 
mediately I went up to him he fixed 
his good eye on me, slowly slewing 
round and raising his head the better 
to do so. I swear Old Scraggy—as 
I instantly dubbed him —laughed at 
me. I most certainly laughed at him 
laughed so loudly and so long that 
Tom had to help me from the stable 


Sir Harry Drops in 


s OW long do you think he'll 
live?” lasked the dealer. “If 
you can guarantee him for a month 
I'll make him a national! horse char- 
acter!”’ 
‘*Lorlumme, ’Arry,’’ said the 
dealer, ‘‘’e’s bin pullin’ two tons o’ 
coal every day for years and surely 
you ain't goin’ to work ‘im harder 
than that! He'll live as long as 
you'll sing your new song any’ow.”’ 
He was right--exactly right. Old 
Scraggy was sent up to the Pavilion 
on the Monday night. Tom and I 
had thought out some humorous 
equipment for him. He had cricket pads on his fore feet, 
a frowzy moo-poke—food bag-——-was fastened on to his 
straggly tail, and the saddle consisted of an old piece of 
Axminster carpet kept in position by girths of string and 
old rope. He wore blinkefts that flapped from side to side 
as he walked and generally he was the most comical bit 
of live stage property imaginable. There were shrieks of 
laughter in the wings as Tom and I put the finishing 
touches on Old Scraggy’s accouterments, but they were 
nothing to the tornado of merriment which greeted the 
two of us as we galloped onto the stage 
At the very first performance Scraggy showed some hesi 
tancy about facing the footlights and one of the stage 
hands prodded him with the sharp end of a pencil. The 
result was that he made one jump forward clear of the wings, 
stopped dead and sent me shooting over his head as 
if I had been discharged from a catapult. Luckily I 
was not hurt and 
scrambled to my feet 








amid terrific yells of 
laughter from the audi- 
ence, who thought that 
the whole episode had 
been carefully ar- 
ranged. Scraggy 
stayed put in the posi- 
tion he assumed after 
his initial jump 
never moved a muscle 
for the rest of the per 
formance. Or rather 
I should say his body 


and 


and legs were abso- 
lutely immovable, but 
his head sank lower 
and lower as the song 
The audience 
never stopped laugh- 
ing at him all the time 

Indeed, ‘‘The Mar 
They Left Behind 

was a very funny song 
but it didn’t have any 
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thing in this respect 
on my steed, who was 
easily the most hu 
morous siient per 


Londor 


stage during his rur 


former on the 


The papers were fu 
of Seraggy stories 


him, what! 


where I got 
was paying for hisserv 
ices, what I fed him or 
One journal. ever 
had a column in- 
terview with the horse 
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ground. Letting my 
desires be known to a 


Sir Harry in Philadetphia as a Guest of the Rotary Club, February, 1927 
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The Liabilities of Aviation 


HIS country has made a good beginning in the field of 

aviation; but it is only a beginning, and even under the 
most favorable conditions years must elapse before we can 
come into our own in the third dimension. Our air needs 
are legion and no time should be lost in supplying them. 
Airports must be made almost as common and quite as 
well ordered as railway stations. New air routes by the 
score must be laid out and beaconed. Our air-mail service, 
which has already proved that it is a necessity and not a 
luxury, should be steadily extended and perfected. Young 
men must be specially trained for it under conditions that 
will make their calling a profession rather than a mere 
adventure. 

Commercial aviation must be encouraged and fostered 
along the lines of safety, economy and efficiency. Every 
avoidable hazard of air travel must be eliminated. Ger- 
many, France and England have already proved the possi- 
bilities of air transport in respect of safety, cheapness and 
dependability. All that has been done in the Old World 
can be equaled in the New. Give us only time, a life-size 
picture of the possibilities that lie before us and farsighted 
policies in dealing with aviation matters, and presently we 
shall lead the world in the practical development of this 
native art. 

Military aviation will not be neglected. It will naturally 
share in the progress of the art as it is improved for civil 
and commercial purposes; but army and naval needs are 
so exacting and are so highly specialized that their fulfill- 
ment will largely depend upon the activities of the experts 
ot the two services. We could scarcely expect, for example, 
that the unique and wonderful airplane carrier U. S. S. 
Saratoga would spontaneously evolve from a merchant 
craft of any description. 

Aviation’s greatest liability today is the foolhardy airman 
and his notoriety-seeking companions. Every fatality, 
every serious misadventure which has its origin in reck- 
lessness, carelessness or inadequate training is a setback for 
the art. Box-office flying, stunt hops, press-agent dare- 
deviltry and headline hunters are the bane of the busi- 
ness. Even if publicity flyers land alive, they have ac- 
complished nothing except their own selfish ends. They 


have done nothing either for the honor or for the advance- 
ment of aviation. If they crash into the sea or are reported 
missing, Army and Navy, as a matter of humanity, come 
to the rescue and good men with whom flying is a serious 
business must risk their lives in an attempt to repair the 
imprudence of irresponsible self-advertisers. 

We have already had too many unrebuked examples of 
just this sort of thing. The advertising they have obtained 
has given an undeserved black eye to aviation and has set 
it back more than such useful work as that of Lindbergh 
and many hundreds of safe and successful commercial or 
postal flights have advanced it. Every agency of Govern- 
ment should do all in its power to discountenance such un- 
dertakings and give sane aviation a fair chance toshow what 
it can do without the interference of the publicity flyers. 


Tempering Freight Rates 


HE subject of railway rates is one of extraordinary 
f ber sine The general public has been content to 
allow the making and control of rates to lie in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Recently, a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has inaugurated a new 
rate policy which is of outstanding economic importance. 
This policy is expressed in the Hoch-Smith resolution of 
the Congress as interpreted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The implications of this departure are so im- 
portant that the subject deserves careful consideration. 

Freight and passenger rates must be high enough to yield 
revenues to support wages for efficient workmen, cover the 
maintenance of roadway, buildings and equipment, yield 
to shippers a reliable and expeditious service, and pay such 
dividends on bonds and stocks as will represent a fair rate 
of interest to investors. Just what constitutes a fair rate of 
interest to investors is under dispute, despite the provision 
for recapture of excess earnings. But there can be little 
doubt that revenues must be high enough to support the 
expansions and extensions necessary to keep the railways 
abreast of the growth of population and improvements in 
the standard of living. 

With the decline of prices in 1920-21 the prices of many 
raw materials and agricultural products fell out of line with 
the wholesale-price index number. Railway rates have 
been substantially advanced over those of 1914, but ex- 
penses have tended to keep pace. The level of wages for 
the most part has been maintained close to, and for some 
classes above, the price level. In particular, the wages of 
railway workers have been well maintained, resulting in 
pronounced increase in cost of operations of railways. Out- 
standing efficiencies in management during recent years 
have resulted in substantial increase in the net revenues of 
Class 1 railways, despite which few railways have been able 
to show such earnings as would enable them to float new 
stock. High-grade railway shares are selling at figures that 
represent, in many instances, less than 5 per cent interest 
on the investment. One of the reasons advanced for con- 
solidations between railway systems was to effect such 
economies in operation as would enable weaker roads to 
give the service and show the earnings of the stronger roads. 

Viewing freight rates in the light of prices of commodi- 
ties, the costs of transportation seem relatively higher for 
certain goods than for others. Freight rates are not in 
themselves to be held responsible for high prices of finished 
goods, nor for low prices of raw materials, nor for fluctua- 
tions of prices. But when the prices received for raw ma- 
terials stand near the prewar figures, while freight rates are 
substantially above the prewar level, this has the appear- 
ance of inequity to producers of such materials. On the 
other hand, for some finished goods whose prices have been 
well sustained the freight rates appear relatively low. In 
short, judged by prices, producers of agricultural products 
and other raw materials find freight rates relatively high 
contrasted with those carried by finished goods. 

This general view, with other considerations, found ex- 
pression in the Congress in the passage of the Hoch-Smith 
resolution, whereby the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was directed to give attention to the rate structure, with the 
idea that it might be found practicable to lower freight 
rates on certain goods and increase freight rates on other 
goods. The resolution directed the interstate Commerce 
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Commission to correct existing rates which are “unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential, thereby imposing 
undue burdens or giving undue advantage as between va- 
rious localities or parts of the country,”’ with due regard to 
freedom of movement of traffic and “‘to the maintenance of 
an adequate system of transportation.”’ It was believed 
that rates on certain commodities were relatively too high 
and on others too low, that rates from certain regions were 
relatively too high and from others too low, that the lowest 
lawful rates should be levied on the products of agriculture 
suffering from depression, and that readjustments should 
occur both upwards and downwards, without impairment 
of revenues of railroads. Inherently construed, in the 
Hoch-Smith resolution were two interrelated considera- 
tions: The maintenance of adequate railway revenue and 
readjustment of rates between different classes and regions, 
to the end of securing a more equitable division of the 
burden. 

In approving a request for lower freight rates on Pacific 
Coast fruits the Interstate Commerce Commission or- 
dered a reduction—granting shippers the “‘lowest possible 
lawful rates compatible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service’’—on the ground that the agricul- 
ture involved was in an unprosperous state and that the 
railways, with improved financial conditions, could afford 
to haul their products at a lower rate. 

The facts involved in the rates are one thing; the inter- 
pretation of the intent of Congress in the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution is another thing. In the dissenting opinion of Com- 
missioner McManamy the view was expressed that “‘the 
finding of the majority is not supported by the record in 
this case. It does not find support in any previous decision 
of ours, nor can it be predicated upon the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution if all the provisions of that resolution are given 
proper weight.’’ The case has been carried to the courts 
for determination of the constitutional issues involved. 

It seems that the general proposition, bluntly stated, is 
to lower freight rates to industries that have fallen upon 
unprosperous times and, as a complement to this action, to 
raise freight rates to industries that are prosperous. The 
prosperity may be the result of efficiency in management; 
the unprosperity may be the result of inefficiency. In each 
instance the consequence of prosperity or unprosperity 
would be to raise freight rates for prosperous industries and 
lower freight rates for unprosperous industries. This all on 
the further assumption that* railway revenues are to be 
maintained and the carriers are to stand passive, so to 
speak, while the Interstate Commerce Commission decides 
what changes in rates may be necessary for unprosperous 
and prosperous industries. 

Consider the possible implications. Let us say that 
copper mining has been unprosperous in Michigan and 
Montana and prosperous in Utah and Arizona. Shall the 
freight rates on copper to the Atlantic states be lowered 
from Michigan and Montana and increased from Utah and 
Arizona? Shall freight rates be lowered on textiles from 
the unprosperous mills of the Northeastern states and 
raised on textiles from the prosperous mills of the South- 
eastern states? On account of differences in costs, cotton- 
raising has been relatively more prosperous west than east 
of the Mississippi: Shall the Eastern cotton roll over the 
rails on a lower rate than the Western cotton? Labor 
unions now use index numbers of the cost of living in settle- 
ment of wage disputes; if carriers’ rates depend on pro- 
ducers’ prosperity, producers will take to using index num- 
bers of production costs and profits. The next step may be 
that the carriers will use index numbers of cost of service 
and of investment return, which might help the weaker 
roads, but would hurt the stronger roads. Fruit growers 
from other regions, protested against reduction in rates 
from the Pacific Coast alone, and it would seem certain 
that each such decision on behalf of a regional industry 
would necessarily involve a realignment by regions or a 
revision of the entire rate structure of the commodity and 
even of competing commodities. Is it to be understood as 
policy that whenever, in consequence of good management 
or good fortune, the financial condition of carriers has im- 
proved, this is to lead to lower rates for depressed indus- 
tries in the regions served, irrespective of the causes of 
depression? 


—————— 
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MAN invented a machine which is one of the most 
remarkable of our times. It does the work of six- 
teen men and does it better and more uniformly 

than the most skilled of men. It destroyed an ancient 
trade, but also it created a common commodity. Where a 
unit made by hand had cost, say, five cents, that same unit 
with the machine costs less than half a cent. 

This man was backed by a company which put up more 
than $1,000,000 for his experiments. Once the machine 
was a success, the company, through its own plants and 
by leasing machines, made money rapidly. Then the in- 
ventor wanted to test his ingenuity by planning a plant 
where there would be no hand labor at all—he wanted to 
carry his machine to its conclusion. The company gave 
him his head, and in time he built a plant where every- 
thing was done by machinery; almost nothing was touched 
by human hand. Really it was a mechanical masterpiece. 

“Yes, it is a fine layout,” said the president of the com- 
pany to me, “‘and I am glad we could afford to let him 
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build it. He deserves all the fun he can get. But between 
ourselves it takes just twenty-four more men to operate 
this plant than another we have with the same output, 
but which has some shovels and wheelbarrows about and 
does not set up to be anything much. We can afford it, 
though.” 

The mechanical plant was interesting and ingenious, but 
it was not efficient. The inventor, having turned out one 
contrivance which marvelously saved time and labor, did 
not know where to stop. The idea of substituting machines 
for men ran away with him; he forgot that the only reason 
for making the substitution is to do the work cheaper or 
better than men can do it. 

That is the way with a theory; when going at full speed 
it often loses the control of common sense. And that is 
why the word “efficiency” and all that goes with it are so 
detested, and so deservedly. Having put in twenty-odd 
years at industrial engineering, during the first five of 
which I was glad to be known as an efficiency expert, I can 
say with feeling that the word “‘efficiency”’ is not detested 
half enough. For I have spent a lot of painful time un- 
learning what once I thought was the authentic gospel of 
efficiency. I have seen no end of companies break them- 
selves trying to be efficient according to rule instead of 
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according to common sense. I have seen enthusiasts, who 
knew the one best way, smash everything rather than 
compromise with perfection. Nothing in business is quite 
so dangerous as a sincere, determined man with a scien- 
tific method. A radical agitator can be given.toys to play 
with, but the scientific paranoiac is relentless and cannot 
be shunted off into a playground. 

Take time studies of men at work. It is possible for an 
experienced man helding a stop watch to analyze each 
operation of a workman and then to build up a new set of 
motions which will involve less wasted effort. Given an in- 
telligent timer and an intelligent worker, it is more than 
likely that the human time on the operation can be cut 
down a quarter or even a half. And so it is easy to demon- 
strate that if only a standard way of doing the work be 
put into practice, the production will be increased, the 
costs lowered and the wages raised. That is the ideal. 

But workmen are both human beings and individuals, 
and the one best way in theory is not always the one best 
way for each individual. To be truly scientific, each worker, 
as well as each job, ought to be timed—and the cast of 
making that worker “‘efficient’’ will exceed any possible 
saving on the worker for several years, unless in an ex- 
treme case. 

One very intelligent industria] engineer perfected 
a method of time study in which a motion picture 


(Continued on Page 8&9) 
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DRAWN BY G. 8. INWOOO 


*‘Heaven Knows it Ain't My Fautt Our Government is So Rotten —I Haven't 
Voted for Twetve Years"’ 


““You can use the maid’s room for a study,’’ Mehitabel said to me. “Bridget will 


The salesman who sold her to us unfastened the little door in Bridget’s back and 
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Coat Her Father ene, 
Bought Her to Keep 
Her Warm : ! 


So Bridget came 
to live with us— 
Bridget, the elec- 
trical housemaid, the 
perfect servant. I 
had wanted to econo- 
mize by getting a 
four-tube general 
houseworker, but 
Mehitabel insisted 
that so long as we 
were doing it we 
might as well do it 
right. So we splurged 
on a six-tube combi- 
nation cook, waitress 
am ae and chambermaid. 

















’ sleep in the clothes closet in the hall.” 
t 
P showed us the works. 
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ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 








*'‘What's the Mat: 
ter With Grid: 
ley?’’ ‘‘His 
Coonskin Coat’s 

Got Fleas"’ 

























Bridget 


E de- 

cided to 

install 
one of those new 
electrical serv- 
ants that we had 
been reading 
about. 

“The initial 
outlay may be a 
bit large,” said 
Mehitabel, “but 
once you have it 
you have it. No 
nights out. No 
Sundays off. No 
impertinence. 
All you have to 
do is to have her 
batteries charged er aaa aie ania 


ORAWN BY WILLIAM TEFFT SCHWARZ 
onceamonth 
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“Golly, I Wish I Was Up There This Winter’ “Golly, I Wish I Was Down There This Winter"’ 





DRAWN BY HY GAGE 
Running the 
Gantlet 


“If you keep 
her well oiled,” 
he said, “‘and see 
that her batteries 
are charged regu- 
larly, you won’t 
have any trouble 
with her.” 

For the first 
two weeks 
Bridget was per- 
fect. Each night, 
before retiring, 
Mehitabel would 
carefully adjust 
Bridget’s dials, 
set the internal 
alarm clock, and 
we would go to 
bed, comfortable 
in the feeling that 
we would be 
awakened 

Continued on 
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HAT FIRST glance at your food! Is it a Campbell's Tomato Soup than to any other soup 
sparkling invitation? Or does it leave you in the world. By winning such hosts of admirers, 
simply indifferent? The whims of appetite are it has also introduced into American homes, all 
subtle, but every hostess, every mother knows those other delicious Campbell's Soups, twenty in 
how carefully they must be managed. number, led by the ever-popular Vegetable Soup. 
P There is a soup which can be depended upon to Campbell's Tomato Soup is one of those unusual 





flash its bright-colored and cheerful signal to the dishes which the housewife may serve with 






little sprites of appetite. The eye is challenged frequency and still have no fear of the family 






by its ruddy hue, its glowing color making such a tiring of it. Its piquant flavor always invites 






pretty contrast to the glistening china and snowy and refreshes. Pure tomato juices. Rich tomato 






linen which form its setting. There is a savor “meat.” In a smooth puree, with golden butter 


redolent of the luscious tomato fresh from sun- 
bathed fields. And at the very first taste, your 


; You simply add an equal quantity of water, 
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HE next two or three weeks were for 

Dave a period of adjustment to his pow- 

ers and his responsibilities. He found, at 
first, unadulterated satisfaction in his situation. 
Bugbee’s absence left no one in the office likely 
to dissent from his decisions, for if Miss Manter -dis- 
approved of anything he did, she kept her feeling to herself, 
so that Dave had for a while a flattering feeling of in- 
fallibility and wore a pleasantly oracular importance. 

He enjoyed the deference which was paid him by the 
switchboard operator, by the office force, by the salesmen 
who came to ask from him confirmation or instructions. 
When he reached the office in the morning it was pleasant 
to receive their greetings, to feel their eyes upon him, to be 
conscious of the fact that they felt themselves dependent 
upon his good will. He found a definite gratification in 
sitting at his desk, like some Oriental potentate at the gates 
of the city, to hear the matters they presented to him and 
render in authoritative tones his swiftly formed decisions. 

He derived a flattering sense of being in contact with 
large affairs from so small a matter as reading the 
financial bulletins, examining the quotations current 
on stocks and bonds; and when, in the course of 
the office routine, confidential information filtered 
in to him, he had a sense of omniscience which he 
found delightful. Since his father and mother were 
away he had chosen to 
liveattheclub. It was 
more convenient to the 
office, and more com- 
panionable. At home 
there were only the 
servants and a house- 
keeper who for years 
had relieved Mrs. 
Temple of cares too 
heavy for her health 
to support. So Dave 
stayed in town. Willie 
Linnekin lived at the 
club, and others of his 
intimates; and when 
there was afoot any 
project which prom- 
ised entertainment, 
Dave was apt to be 
included. If nothing 
else offered, there was 
always a rubber of 
bridge or a game of 
poker to oceupy his 
evenings. 

His position as the 
directing head of Tem- 
ple & Company gave him, he was quick to perceive, a 
decided importance in the eyes of these acquaintances. 
They made jocular references to it, but behind their jesting 
tones he discovered, or thought that he discovered, a sug- 
gestion of respectful awe. This was, he reminded himself, 
no more than his due. He was keenly conscious of the 
extent of the power which now lay in his hands. He 
found that men who had hitherto paid him no particular 
attention were inclined to ask his opinions upon matters 
financial, upon the probable trend of individual securities, 
upon the general condition of the market; and Dave 
answered their questions in the positive tone which igno- 
rance alone can justify. 

He had at first no doubts of his own abilities, no fears of 
the soundness of his own judgment; and not only in the 
office but at the club everything combined to swathe him 
in a delightfully flattering deference. Everything, that is, 
except the expression which he now and then discovered in 
Miss Manter’s eyes. But if she were critical, she was also 
sufficiently charitable to keep her opinions to herself; and 
Dave, content that at the end of the week of probation she 
stayed on and spoke no more of leaving, did not venture to 
provoke her to discussion. 

But in the course of the first week or ten days after his 
assumption of control, Dave began to perceive that some- 
thing more was required of him than mere opinions. Once 
or twice predictions which he made failed conspicuously. 
Once he became involved in a somewhat heated argument, 
and he expressed himself so positively and so dogmatically 
that there was no possible retreat for him when his opinions 
by the event were nullified. Willie Linnekin and one or two 
others who knew him most intimately reminded him of his 
errors with an irritating persistence, and Dave began to 
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He Hesitated, Then Said Frankly, 

**Look Here. I’ve Seen You in Action 

Often Enough to Realize That You 

are Pretty Intelligent About These 
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perceive that unless he avoided such mistakes his new 
dignity, which he found so delightful, would suffer. 

He began to attend to matters financial, not because he 
enjoyed the drudgery involved, but because he felt more 
and more definitely the necessity for knowing something 
about such things. He confided to Willie Linnekin this 
developing interest of his, but Linnekin good-humoredly 
made light of it. 

“You'll never make a digger, Dave,” he said; ‘‘any 
more than I will. Anybody can go to work and study re- 
ports and statements and figure out what may be going to 
happen, but he’ll be wrong as often as he’s right. I don’t 
bother with it. I play my hunches. They’re good enough 
for me.” 

Dave outwardly agreed with this point of view, but 
actually he felt that there was something lacking in Willie’s 
philosophy. If Bugbee had been in town, he would have 
been glad to appeal to that sober young man for guidance 
and direction. But Bugbee was still in New Mexico, and 
about this time Willie Linnekin also departed. He would 
not tell Dave where he was going. 

“I’m going hunting,” he said evasively. ‘Hunting big 
game. Maybe when I come back I'll have something to 
say to you, but just now I’m keeping it dark. I'll see you 
by and by.” 

With his departure Dave was left in something ap- 
proaching solitude. There was no one in town in whom he 
cared to confide; yet so long as he stayed at the club his 
acquaintances there made demands upon his time, and 
enticed him into their amusements to such an extent that 
his evenings were filled. In the end he decided to change 
his arrangements and live at home. His father’s business 
library there was extensive, and it occurred to Dave 
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that by isolating himself and devoting some 

time to it he could achieve a degree of in- 

telligence on matters which had just now 
their bewildering aspects. 

After this change his life 

settled into routine, but he 

‘ did not find it wearisome. 


He had so much to learn 
that his days were a series 
of discoveries. Also two 
or three incidents occurred 
which had for him a per- 
sonal interest. Counce re- 
turned and appeared before 
him one day somewhat 
shamefacedly. 

Dave had the small 
pleasure of triumphing over 
the detective. Counce, ill 
at ease in his presence, 

shifting uncomfort- 

ably from one foot to 
the other, said: 

“*T thought you 
might have something 
for me to do.” 

“Have you put in 
your expense ac- 
count?” Dave asked 
in faint derision. 
“That ought to oc- 
cupy you for a day or 
so. 

"ses, 16°86: tu,’ 
Counce confessed. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” 
Dave remarked. ‘Of 
course we need a man of 
intelligence and courage 
and discretion now and 
then, but after watching 
you work at close range, 
Counce, I don’t believe 
you'll do. You make too 
many mistakes. If you'll 
go to the cashier, he will 
give you what is due you, and we’ll consider 

your connection with the house is done.” 

Counce said flatteringly, ‘‘Well, nobody ever 
put it over me but you.” 

“On the other hand,’’ Dave reminded him, 
“if I could doit, anyone could. At least you gave 
me that impression. No, Counce, I think we'll 
let you go.” 

““When’s Mr. Temple coming back?” Counce inquired. 

“That will make no difference,”” Dave assurec him. He 
added, ‘‘By the way, I have your pocketbook. It’s at 
home. Leave your address and I'll have it mailed to you. 
Good day, Counce.” 

Counce said morosely, ‘‘I’ll come in after your father 
gets back.” 

“‘T think it would be perfectly safe,”” Dave agreed. ‘‘He 
bears you no grudge. But till then, au revoir.”’ 

Later that day, when he had finished dictating to Miss 
Manter, he told her what he had done. She said thought- 
fully: 

“Your father kept him under a retainer. He only used 
him now and then, but Counce was valuable sometimes. 
You see, Mr. Temple was a great believer in finding out 
everything possible about any matter that came before 
him.” 

He chuckled. ‘‘ Well,’’ he promised, “‘if I ever want to 
know anything Counce can tell me, I’ll get in touch with 
him.” He added, “But so far, I seem to be getting along 
all right.” 

She made no comment, arose and departed to type the 
letters he had given her. 

Some days later he had another talk with her, told her he 
had left the club, was living at home. ‘“‘I’ve been around 
just long enough,” he confessed, ‘‘to find out how much 
there is to find out! I figure if I have my evenings I can 
read up on some stuff.” 

Miss Manter nodded. “Your father’s library is very 
complete,” she commented. 

“The trouble is,’”’ he told her, ‘‘to know where to begin. 
There are enough books to keep me busy twenty years.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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That touch of variety which can make winter vege- 
tables so good is never a problem to the woman who has 
learned how to combine them with Premium Bacon. 
Rich and distinctive in its savor, with fat and lean in 
just the right proportion, Premium blends appetizingly 
with other foods and makes them unusually tempting. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 


Many women who want to have a gener- 
ous supply of Premium Bacon always on 
hand, buy it in the whole piece in the orig- 
inal parchment wrapper. Others prefer it 
in the convenient half-pound and pound 
cartons, evenly sliced, free from all rind 
and ready for cooking. 








Fresh Vegetables 
with Premium Bacon 






4 cups cooked spinach 

4 cups cooked winter squash 
6 large potatoes, mashed 

14 lb. Swift’s Premium Bacon 








Arrange vegetables on large glass baking 
platter. Cook bacon slightly. Place bacon 
on vegetables and put dish under broiler 
until bacon browns. Garnish with carrot and 
hard cooked egg. (Serves six) 









Swift & Company 














(Centinued from Page 28 

“His library has occupied Mr. Temple’s attention for 
longer than that,” she reminded him. ‘“‘I’ve often heard 
him say there isn’t a book on his shelves he hasn’t read.” 

He made a wry face. ‘‘Hate to think I have to read 
them all,” he declared, and she smiled faintly and said: 

‘“‘T expect some of them are out of date. Probably that 
isn’t wholly necessary.” 

He hesitated, then said frankly, ‘‘Look here. I’ve seen 
you in action often enough to realize that you are pretty 
intelligent about these things. Where do you think I 
ought to begin? Give mea start, will you? Of course I’ve 
sold securities, but usually my line of talk was just based 
on the circulars, or on what I got from father. I don’t 
know much outside of that.” 

She was able to help him, to offer him a suggestion or 
two which he found profitable; and he took occasion to 
tell her so, hoping vaguely that she would be pleased with 
this praise, hoping that she would approve of his indus- 
try. But if he awoke in her these emotions she concealed 
them. 

She did not wholly conceal her approval of one thing 
which he did some two weeks after his father’s departure. 
One of their customers held some stock in a company 
whose securities were not listed, and this customer found 
it necessary to realize on a portion of his holdings. He 
asked that Temple & Company arrange the sale, and 
since there was no open market it was necessary to find 
buyers. 

Dave, consulting the records, discovered that the most 
recent sale of the stock had occurred some six weeks pre- 
viously and at a certain price. He directed Miss Manter 
to send a telegram to one of their correspondents in Boston, 
offering the securities in question for immediate sale at a 
price ten points above that last quoted. When she took the 
telegram she said doubtfully: 

“That company’s earnings have been increasing. The 
stock is worth more.” 
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For all his appreciation of her grasp of such matters, he 
was not willing that she should dictate to him, and he said 
somewhat stiffly: 

“The price I am quoting is ten points above the market. 
Our customer should be satisfied with that. Please send 
the wire.” 

She did so, but Dave, after she had left the room, felt 
some misgivings and called Mr. Temple’s New York cor- 
respondent on the telephone to ask what opinion was held 
there as to the present value of the stock. The answer he 
received demonstrated to him that the price he quoted was 
too low, and Dave rang for Miss Manter and said honestly: 

“You know, I’ve just been talking to New York, and 
you were right about that stock. It’s worth more. You’d 
better send another telegram canceling our offer.” 

“‘But we may get an acceptance,” she pointed out. 

“Not if we’re quick enough,”’ he insisted. 

The acceptance did, in fact, arrive within half an hour 
after the dispatch of the second telegram, and Miss Manter 
laid it on Dave’s desk without comment. He read the wire 
and felt his cheeks crimson, but he managed to laugh and 
said easily: 

“Well, he took time enough to answer. 
his acceptance was immediate, do you? 
isn’t binding on us.” 

She agreed. ‘‘The word ‘immediate’ does mean a very 
short time. Fifteen minutes. In some cases as much as 
half an hour. But we’ll probably hear from them.” 

They did hear before noon that day. The correspondent 
wired: 

YOUR WITHDRAWAL RECEIVED FIVE MINUTES AFTER OUR AC- 
CEPTANCE DISPATCHED. YOUR OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
REACHED THIS OFFICE 10:32. I WAS IN CONFERENCE AND DID 
NOT RECEIVE IT TILL 10:44. MY ACCEPTANCE DISPATCHED 10:53 
REGRET DELAY BUT FEEL ACCEPTANCE WAS IMMEDIATE 


I don’t believe 
If it wasn’t, it 


Miss Manter had brought this telegram, stood beside 
Dave while he read it. He felt her attention upon him, 
and after a moment he looked up at her. 
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“IT suppose, by his own admission,”’ he suggested, “we 
could demand a compromise; let him have perhaps half 
the amount offered at that price.” 

She made no comment, and he continued, thinking 
aloud, ‘‘But I ought to have made sure before I made the 
offer, made sure of what it was worth.”’ 

She still said nothing, and after a moment he nodded, 
as though in decision. ‘Allright,”’ he directed. ‘I guess 
it was up to me. Wire him that his acceptance stands.” 

She made a note or two, and as she turned to leave the 
room she looked at him, caught his eyes. He saw, or 
seemed to see, approval in hers, and he felt a warm grati- 
fication to think that he had acted worthily. Then it oc- 
curred to him that he had done so at no expense to Temple 
& Company, since the loss would after all fall upon their 
customer; but this thought left him vaguely uncomfort- 
able. 

“Tt wasn’t his fault,’”’ he reminded himself. ‘It was up 
to me. I suppose I ought to make good the difference.” 
Nodded in affirmation. 

“‘T’ll have to do that,’’ he decided. 

He could not avoid the realization that this would be 
likely to win her further approval. ‘“‘But that’s not the 
reason I’m doing it,’’ he told himself stubbornly. “‘I'm do- 
ing it because it’s the thing to do.” 

It did not occur to him that this was a motive by which 
he had seldom in the past been actuated. 

In the third week after his father’s departure, Bugbee 
returned, and Dave was glad to see him. His resentment 
toward Irving had faded; he had come to feel something 
like respect fer the strength of character which had given 
the other courage to play the informer when that réle 
seemed to be required of him. 

Bugbee, the day after his return, was first at the office, 
and upon Dave’s arrival the other came to his desk. 

Dave rose to greet him, and Irving said doubtfully, 
“Your father away?” 

(Continued on Page 33) 























Dave's Resentment Made Him Stubborn and He Brought His Discourse to an Abrupt End. 





‘*That’s the Whole Story,’’ He Said Sharply 
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Higher-Higher - 


are you still using “low-compression” 
lubricating oil? 


OU said: “’Give us higher speed for 
our new smooth highways—more 
power for those country hills—quicker 
acceleration for today's congested traffic.”’ 
Now read the automobile manufac- 
turers’ answers—: 
(1) “‘Is designed to take full advantage 
of high-compression gas.”’ 
(2) “Hyper-expansion of fuel—per- 
fected high compression.” 
(3) “Has an exclusive, high-compres- 
sion, anti-knock motor.”’ 
(4) “With the new high-compression, 
anti-knock motor that turns waste heat 
into power.” 


That brings (1) 
hotter cylinder temperatures—with more 
heat to the oil; (2) higher explosion pres- 
sures—with more chance for blow-by of 
power or fuel; (3) higher speeds—with 
more stress on the oil film. 


High compression! 


All these changes demand richer and 
better lubricating oil! 

Is it any wonder that many oils which 
performed well enough in the bigger, 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


slower, cooler engines of five years ago 
fall dangerously short in face of these new 
conditions? 
kt & ft 

The Mobiloil Engineers are in constant 
touch with automobile manufacturers. 
When these new-type engines were still 
in the blue-print stage we saw the need 
for a new and wider margin of safety in 
lubricating oil. 

The answer is found in the Gargoyle 
Mobiloil of today. 

Lindbergh used Mobiloil for his flight 
from New York to The U. S. 
Army Fliers and Arthur Goebel used it 


Paris. 


in their successful flights to Hawaii. Byrd 
used it in his trip to the North Pole. 

It is a fact that Gargoyle Mobiloil is 
recommended by more automotive man- 
ufacturers than any other three oils com- 
bined. 

Fill your crankcase with the grade of 
Mobiloil specified for your car on the 
Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations. 182 
manufacturers of automobiles and motor 
trucks approve this Chart. 


Why changed motoring conditions demand a new margin of safety 
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Higher compressions! 








OUR guide—l! your Ca 
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dealer's and remember that 


? automobile and motor truck 
18 manufacturers approve it! 


complete Mobiloi! Chart at your 
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Make the chart your guide 
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““RED-TILE” 
Gold Seal 
Rug 320 


“ANTOINETTE” 
Gold Seal 












*‘CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Gold Seal 
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NEW note in kitchen floor-covering—the 

very thing for women who want something 
else than the usual color scheme of blue and white 
or brown and white in their kitchen. 


It is the Congoleum “Gray-riLE” pattern— 
a refreshing combination of orange, blue, soft gray 
and black! Just picture the possibilities it suggests 
for cheery, new color-schemes. 


“GRayY-TILE” is but one example of the style and 
individuality that are found in the latest Congoleum 
designs. Nine in all. Each possesses a charm and 
style equaled only in expensive rugs. Among them 
you are certain to find a pattern that will make 
some room in your home brighter .... cozier.... 
and more attractive. 


Much as you'll delight in the beauty of these 
rugs, you will equally be pleased by their labor- 


RAY = Tl LE” a noteworthy innovation in 
popular floor-covering 



















The quaint pattern of old-time garden 
a unmatched yet harmonizing 
bricks apparently laid at random..... 
is the motif for the “GRAY-TILE” 
design (Gold Seal Rug 318). 


saving qualities, durability and very low prices. 
Think of the work you can save by having rugs 
which a damp mop will clean in a twinkling... . 
just a few whisks and they are spotless as new. _ 


And the unusual durability of Congoleum Go/d 
Seal Rugs will amaze you. It is due to the exclu- 
sive Congoleum Mu/ticote finish—not a mere sur- 
facing, but a process which builds wear-resistance 
right into the entire rug. 

Remember to insist that the Gold Seal appear 
on the face of the rugs you buy. It identifies the 
one genuine Congoleum ... . and when you buy 
genuine Congoleum you get the greatest floor- 
covering value and quality that money can buy. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Philadelphia, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Atlanta, Rio de Janeiro. In 
Canada — Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal. 












REE “COLOR MAGIC 
“IN THE HOME,” 

by Anne Pierce, is full of practical 
“pointers” that any housewife 
can use to advantage. It contains 
many illustrations and suggestions, as well 
as an ingenious chart of color harmony. Send 
this coupon for a free copy to Congoleum-Nairn 
Inc., 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 

Dave nodded. ‘‘He took mother for a trip,” he ex- 
plained. “‘She was pretty tired. He’s going to be gone 
about three months, Irv. You and I’ve got to swing 
things.” ; 

“I’m glad he’s taking a vacation,” Irving confessed 
soberly. ‘Your father’s been working pretty hard, Dave. 
He’s never felt that he could leave.” 

“T know it,’’ Dave assented. ‘But the time came when 
he had to go.”’ And he added, ‘How did you make out, 
Irv?” 

Bugbee sat down at the desk and laid upon it a brief 
case full of documents, which he began to spread before 
the other’s eyes, explaining their relation and significance. 
Dave listened, concentrating his attention fixedly, trying 
to follow the other’s arguments and his conclusions. But 
the figures were bewildering, and he interrupted at last 
with a smile. 

“You’ve gone further than I was supposed to,”’ he sug- 
gested. ‘Father just told me to get the dope and bring it 
back to him. I judge you’ve made up your mind.” 

“‘ Absolutely,” Bugbee agreed. 

Dave said, ‘‘I don’t want to be bothered with the de- 
tails, Irv. That’s your job.” He tried to affect the manner 
of a busy executive, content to trust his subordinates. 
“What are your conclusions?”’ 

Bugbee recited them. He recommended that Temple & 
Company undertake to finance the enterprise in question. 
“‘There’s more than the silver-lead proposition,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘There’s a deposit of zinc. A very unusual and 
rare formation, which can be handled economically. The 
market on zinc is down just now, but if it goes up the mar- 
gin will be considerable. As it is, there’s a fair profit in 
sight.” 

““How much?” Dave asked. 

“After they get started,’ Bugbee predicted, ‘“‘even at 
present market prices, there ought to be 10 per cent.” 

Dave said, with an affectation of wisdom and prudence, 
“Tsn’t that a bit low for an investment with so much risk 
in it?” 

Bugbee shook his head stubbornly. ‘“‘The element of 
risk is discounted,”’ he declared. 

“How can it be?” Dave insisted. “The market may 
drop or the workings may play out.” 

“The market's pretty close to the bottom’ now,’’ Bugbee 
urged. ‘“‘ And the field has been measured.” 

“Did you do that?”’ Dave asked. 

Bugbee shook his head. “I had it done.” And he added, 
“In anything of this kind you’ve got to go largely by the 
men who are going to handle it. They’re good men, Dave. 
You can bank on them.” 

Bugbee, Dave knew, was painstaking and reliable, and 
his advice was probably sound. But the young man had a 
stubborn feeling that he was being driven, that Bugbee, 
marshaling facts and arguments, expected to compel him 
to a decision; and a spirit of perversity prompted Dave to 
revolt at this compulsion. He said at last, in a tone of 
finality: 

“It’s not good enough, Irv. 
touch it.” : 

“We ought to,” Irving insisted. ‘It’s a good thing, and 
safe. And it will bring us business.” 

Dave grinned ironically. 

“When I said ‘we,’”’ he remarked, “I was using the 
pronoun in the editorial sense. After all, Irv, I have to 
decide these things.” 

Bugbee looked at him and a faint color rose in his cheeks. 
“Your father was usually guided by my opinion in matters 
that were put in my hands,” he said stiffly. 

Dave nodded. “I expect he was,”’ he agreed. ‘But 
father’s getting old, Irv, and he’s left me in charge. I 
have to decide these things for myself. We won’t touch it.” 

Bugbee hesitated, but in the end there was nothing he 
could say, no protest open to him. He gathered up the 
papers and was about to bestow them once more in his 
brief case, but Dave directed mildly: 

“Leave them here, Irv. I'll have Miss Manter file them. 
We may want them by and by.” 

“It will be too late a month from now,” Bugbee told 
him. ‘There are others interested.” 

Dave made a whimsical gesture. ‘‘ Well, we’ll keep the 
dope anyway,” he said. “If it works out all right, you'll 
have the laugh on me. Leave them here.” 

He felt, after Irving had left the room, a petty triumph 
as a result of their interview. “‘It had to come sooner or 
later,” he told himself. ‘‘Irv’s got in the habit of thinking 
he’s a partner around here. He'll have to get over that. 
Might as well begin now.” 

One other matter during the first month of Dave’s 
authority called upon him to make a decision, but in this 
case the decision was not difficult. He had a letter from 
Lush. She addressed him as “‘ Dear Chick,”’ and he won- 
dered, in a shamed fashion, why she called him that. He 


I don’t believe we'll 











could not remember having heard the nickname before. 
She wrote: 

Dear Chick: Thad a letter from Willie Linnekin the other day, 
and he says the old man has handed the works over to you. He 
says you're the main boss around Temple & Company now 
Your father may be a good business man, but he hasn't got any 
feelings for a girl, stepping in and busting up our romance right 
off the bat the way he did. He shipped me over here, and I'm 
living in a little boarding house that ain't fit to live in. And he’s 
got lawyers working to separate us. 

But I don't believe you want it to be that way. I guess you 
know we'd get along all right together. What do you say, Chick, 
if I take the next boat back? Your father promised, if I was to 
stay over here and go through with it, he’d give me twenty 
thousand dollars, but I never was one to put money ahead of a 
friend. I guess you know that. You write and tell me what to do. 


There was more, in persuasive tones. Dave read the 
letter with a bitter distaste, with flushing cheeks and a 
sense of personal guilt which the young man was not used 
to feel. He debated for some time what answer he should 
send, uncertain not of its purport but of its form; and in 
the end he rang for Miss Manter and dictated a brief reply: 

Dear Madam: Any communications you wish to address to 
Temple & Company should be transmitted through our attor- 
neys, with whom you are already in contact. 

Yours very truly, 
TemMPpLe & CoMPANy, 
Per D. L. T., Vice Pres. 

Miss Manter took this letter without comment, without 
meeting Dave's eye. Yet when she departed to type it, he 
thought she had at least failed to disapprove. 

A day or two later he heard that Willie Linnekin was 
back in town. 

xT 

AVE had come back from Colorado with no formed 

intention; he came back because he could not stay 
away. He was like a child, grievously hurt, who runs to 
his father’s knee for comforting; and in that which followed 
he was rather a passive than a directing participant. His 
father’s very submission forced Dave into an assumption 
of arrogance, into making demands whose fulfillment 
seemed to him impossible. 

He had required that his father surrender into his hands 
the direction of Temple & Company, not because he de- 
sired that responsibility but rather to force Burdon Temple 
to defend himself. To find his requirements all conceded 
left Dave bewildered as a man in a dream, yet intoxicated, 
too; and his bewilderment gave way to triumph and to a 
lively anticipation of what the future seemed to hold. 

When he had taken his place at his father’s desk, Dave 
found that there were certain gratifications to be had from 
his new status; but he discovered also that a degree of 
effort on his part was required to maintain the part he had 
set out to play. For the first two or three days he was 
bewildered by the details which pressed upon him for deci- 
sions; but as he acquired a grasp of them, superficial 
though it might be, he wearied of doing the same thing day 
after day, and he began to look about for some measure he 
might initiate to signalize his reign. 

The project upon which Irving Bugbee had been work- 
ing offered such an opportunity, and he might have seized 
upon it but for the fact that to do so would appear to ac- 
cept Irving’s guidance. Dave was ambitious to stand 
alone. He wished to do something on his own initiative 
and upon his own responsibility, and the opportunity 
which he desired was presented to him a few days after 
Willie Linnekin’s return. 

At the time Linnekin came back to town, Dave's father 
and mother had been a month away, and he was living at 
home, so he did not immediately encounter Willie. But a 
day or two after he heard that the other had returned he 
went to the club one day for lunch, and Linnekin joined 
him there, shook hands, sat down across the table, gave his 
order to the waiter, and turned his attention then to Dave. 

“‘T heard you were back,”’ Dave told him, and Linnekin 
nodded. 

“Got here day before yesterday,”’ he agreed. 

“Successful trip?’’ Dave inquired, and Linnekin leaned 
back in his chair with a certain smug contentment in his 
countenance. 

“Absolutely,” he assured Dave. “Better than I ex- 
pected.” 

Dave waited, hoping the other would volunteer some 
information about his movements, but Linnekin, instead 
of doing so, asked, ‘‘ How’s Temple & Company? Thriving 
under the new management?”’ 

“We seem to be making a living,’’ Dave assented. 

“You sound as contented as a cat,’’ Linnekin remarked. 
“As if making a living were all you ever hoped to do.” 

“I’ve been busy getting my bearings,’’ Dave confessed. 

Linnekin nodded. ‘I suppose,”’ he suggested, “‘ Bugbee’s 
been tutoring you. Irv has all the attributes of a school- 
master.”’ 

Dave shook his head. “‘ No,” he replied. ‘‘No, Irving 
hasn’t tried to run things. Or at least if he has, he has 
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concealed the iron hand within a velvet glove.”” He asked 
directly, ‘‘Where have you been, Willie? You made a 
secret of it when you went away, but I suppose it isn't any 
secret now.” 

“‘ Business,” Linnekin told him patronizingly. 

“‘Naturally,”’ Dave agreed; and then on a sudden inspi- 
ration leaned forward somewhat more intently. ‘See 
here,”’ he said, ‘maybe we can get together. Isn’t there 
something for us in what you've got in hand?” 

The question was not unreasonable. Linnekin was a 
free lance, a man in whom the speculative instinct was 
strongly developed, and who by luck or sagacity made now 
and then considerable successes in the market. It would 
be hard to put a name upon his profession. He was at 
times straightforwardly a speculator. At other times he 
sold bonds, combining with the function of salesman that 
of promoter, acting as the organizer of capital for new 
enterprises. He had, of course, no substantial list of reg- 
ular customers, and when he had securities to market he 
was apt to place them through one of the established 
houses. It occurred to Dave that some such arrangement 
might be possible now 

But Linnekin smiled and shook his head. “I’m afraid 
not,’ he said in a sardonic tone. “If I had a bunch of 
Liberty Bonds, I'd turn to you. I don’t know a house in 
town that can market Liberty Bonds as successfully as 
Temple & Company. Your father has always been strong 
for the good old 414 per cent. But unless times are dull, 
Dave, I don’t monkey with that sort of thing.”’ 

“Well,”” Dave reminded him, his eagerness whetted by 
Linnekin’s apparent reluctance. “‘ Well, father isn’t here 
now. I’m in charge. You've never had to complain that 
I wouldn't take a chance, have you, Willie?”’ 

“Oh, as far as you're concerned,’ Linnekin agreed, 
“you'll bet on the drop of a hat any time. But Temple & 
Company's another matter.” 

“Just now,” Dave insisted, “I am Temple & Company.” 

Linnekin shook his head. ‘‘ Nothing doing, Dave,”’ he 
demurred. “I know what I'm talking about. This thing 
that I’ve been working on is a big-profit proposition, with 
a big chance of loss. You don’t want to touch it; and if 
you did, your customers wouldn’t.”’ 

Dave smiled. “‘ You’re wrong there,” he said confidently. 
“Our customers know that what we say is apt to be true. 
If Temple & Company sent out the right kind of circular, 
they could sell stock in a company to manufacture artifi- 
cial ice on Hudson Bay.”’ He added more insistently, 
““Come on, Willie. Let’s have a look at it anyway.”’ 

Linnekin hesitated, busy with his luncheon. there 
was a light of triumph in his eyes, he concealed it by keep- 
ing his head bowed above his plate. 

“Take my word for it,” he insisted. “‘This isn’t your 
dish, Dave.” 

Dave said resentfully, “On, quit talking as though I 
were an old maid or something. I can say no if I don't like 
it, and I can keep my mouth shut if you want it kept quiet. 
What's the story, old man?” 

Linnekin pushed back his plate. “‘ Well,” he said frankly, 
“T know what I’m talking about, but if you're so darned 
stubborn, come upstairs and I'll show you. You'll! see for 
yourself that I'm right.” 

Dave laid his napkin on the table. ‘‘ That’s better,’’ he 
agreed. ‘‘Upstairs?”’ 

“Up to my room,” Linnekin explained. ‘ My office is 
under my hat, but my hat’s upstairs. Come on.” 

They spoke no further word during the moments neces- 
sary to cross to the elevator and afterward while the car 
bore them skyward. Linnekin unlocked his door and 
stood aside for Dave to go in, and Dave found a cigarette 
in a tooled leather box upon the center table and lighted it 
and sat down by the table there. Linnekin had crossed to 
his desk; he opened it and took from one of the pigeonholes 
a packet of documents secured with an elastic band. 

“T’'ve talked with two or three outfits about this,’’ he 
explained. ‘It’s pretty well settled already, even if it were 
anything likely to interest you. But as I told you, Dave 
there’s nothing in it for your office at all. Not for your line 
of customers.” 

Dave said, in faint irritation, “‘There’s no one compe- 
tent to say what we want just now except myself. Spread 
it, Willie.” 

Linnekin nodded and sat down. “All right,’ he agreed. 
“Just one word will be enough to show you I know what 
I’m talking about. It’s real estate. Guif property. Now 
finish your cigarette and I'll go down and shoot you a game 
of billiards.” 


f 
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Dave grinned. “Gulf?” he commented derisively 
“Florida?”’ 

Linnekin made an impatient gesture. “‘That’s the way 
you old houses always talk,”’ he said in ar ited Lone 
“But you can’t get around the fact that a good deal of 


money has been made in Florida, and mo 
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Greek artists depicted Hercules 
and Zeus on the dies cut to 
strike the gold coins of Alexan- 
der’s world empire (300 B. C.) 

















ACKARD die cutters apply an ancient art 

with modern precision in making the dies for 
Packard forgings and stampings. Their work must 
be perfect that Packard parts may be perfect. 


Fine materials and facilities alone could not main- 
tain the Packard’s reputation as the world’s best 
built car. The talent, skill and experience, which 
for over a generation Packard has gathered together 
and fostered in its men, are still more important. 








Engineering genius, skilled craftsmen, long experi- 
ence—these money cannot duplicate. They enable 
Packard to design and fabricate a car of watch-like 
precision, supreme beauty and lasting service. 


Packard has never built a finer car, in design, ma- 
terials or workmanship, than today’s Packard Six. 
Yet the sedan, for example, because it is the world’s 
largest selling truly fine car, now costs less than 
half its introductory price of seven years ago. 
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HE R 


ACH week I got a new helper in the loft. 
HK I never did know just why they gave me 
one. There was hardly enough work for 
one man, let alone two. But I guess the judges 
outside were pretty anxious to reform 
everybody and they kept the place full all 
the time. There was never enough work 
to go around. 

I learned a whole lot from the helpers I 
had. They were all from the big shops and 
the regular reform school, and I used to 
let them talk and tell me all about what 
they did out there. They were glad of a 
chance to talk, and the loft was so much 
easier than anything else in the place that 
they all tried to stay there. But none of 
them knew anything about the job. . 

The first one was a rat-eyed little Irish- 
man who had got in for robbing freight 
cars. He lived near the freight yards in a 
big town about two hundred miles from 
the reform school and his father ran a little 
saloon there. When prohibition came along 
it cost the old man so much to do business 
that he went broke. 

Then he started out running a fence for 
stuff that a gang stole from freight cars. 
After a few months he got this little kid 
to working with the gang and one night 
they all got caught. 

“They knocked us off just by luck,” the 
little mick told me. “It wouldn’t happen 
once again in fifty years. We had a soft 
graft and we were taking plenty of sugar.” 

I let him talk and I learned that his old 
man got a stretch in state prison. Eight 
to twelve years, the kid said, for leading 
the gang. The kid himself, on account of 
his being young, I guess, and needing to be 
reformed, caught the same sentence I got 
here in the reform school. 

The next one I got was a big lanky bird 
about twenty years old. His face was all 
pimples and his eyes looked as big as cups 
on a store shelf, and as empty. He had 
buck teeth that stuck out pretty well and 
his chin seemed always trying to hide be- 
hind them. He was in for some trouble 
about running away with a girl. I swal- 
lowed a lot of tobacco juice when he told 
me that. 

“Did this here girl crush out of a blind 
asylum?” I asked him, after taking an- 
other look at his face just to be sure. 

“No,” he told me, all serious, “her 
an’ me knew each other quite a spell.” 

“Where do you come from?” I 
asked. 

“Ington. That’s a smallish place 
about ninety miles off.” 

“How smallish?” 

“There’s three stores an’ a post 
office.” 

“You,” I told him, thinking of 
having to spend a week with him, 
“musta been the village half-wit.” 

“T ain’t so dumb like you might 
think,” he muttered to the back of his teeth. “It was jest 
bad luck they caught us. Her an’ me had ever’thing fig- 
gered great an’ it was only bad luck they caught us.” 

The third one I got was the smartest of all. I liked him 
right at the start, because he was close-mouthed and he 
looked like he knew his onions. He was in for stealing 
automobiles. 

“We had a slick graft,” he told me. “We was taking 
about two hundred smackers a week for ourselves and, 
boy, we did some steppin’. Take it from me, we did some 
steppin’.” 

“‘What did you do—just swipe cars from gutters an’ 
drive ’em off?’’ I asked him. 

“‘Nothin’ so crude,” he grins, holding up his palms like 
he was shocked at the idea of just stealing something and 
running. ‘We was gentleman crooks, Sandy. We had the 
greatest racket you ever heard of.” 

“How did you work it?” * 

“Well, it all started when I got a job with a finance com- 
pany. This here company advertised for men in their 
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I Skinned My Knuckles Pretty Bad as! Slid 
Over on the Line and Lowered Myself Away. 
Gripped the Rope, Though, and I Went Down Pretty Fast 


My Fingers 


credit department. I answered the ad an’ got the job. It 
was a soft job so far as work was concerned, but a new kind 
of a job. You had to work fast and use your nut. 

“This here company used to work with automobile 
dealers that sold cars on time payments. Just as soon as 
the dealer would sell a car he would have the buyer fill out 
one of their credit blanks. Then he would telephone us the 
information on the blank and we would check it up over 
the wire and call the dealer back and say yes or no about 
buying the note from him. 

“For about three months I did that. Talked over the 
telephone till I was dizzy. I would ask references about 
the man who was buying the car. If he owned property, 
that made it easy. If he had worked a long time in one 
place, that was a good sign. If he paid his rent on time and 
met his corner-grocery bill and was respected by his neigh- 
bors, that was better than any bank statement on earth.” 

“But where did your racket come in?” I asked him. 
“Did you follow him home an’ steal his new puddle 
jumper?” . 
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Nothin’ so crude!”’ he 
grinned. “I’m tellin’ you we had the smoothest 
racket ever worked. I figured it all out myself 
too. Here is how I worked it: 

“T took the name of a well-known man 
that was not toorich. Just a druggist that 
had run his own store for about fifteen 
years. I checked up a list of his friends 
and where he did his banking or kept his 
account. 

“Then I went to an automobile deaier 
and said I was this druggist and wanted 
to buy a car, but did not have the cash. 
The dealer went for that and I bought a 
car costing fifteen hundred dollars by pay- 
ing five hundred down and signing notes 
for the thousand. 

“It worked swell. The credit depart- 
ment of the finance company checked up 
on the druggist. I knew they never would 
ask the druggist himself, because I never 
had been allowed to do that. The auto- 
mobile dealers always kick on that, because 
they are afraid to offend a customer and 
lose the deal. 

“Of course the credit report on the 
druggist was a peach and I got the fifteen- 
hundred-dollar car for five hundred. Then 
I drove it to the next town and sold it for a 
thousand. Five hundred I made in two 
days. Pretty smart, huh? A soft racket!” 

“*A peach,” I had to admit, “‘ but ———’ 

He got boastful: “I worked that twenty 
times,”’ he said, “‘and only fora little rotten 
luck—just rotten luck, not lack of brains 
on my part or too much brains for the 
cops—I got caught. It would never hap- 
pen that way again in a hundred years.” 

That was the way they all talked 
Just like everything that went 
against them was hard luck. I knew 
different just from hearing them 
talk. On account of those fellows I 
had as helpers I began to think a 
bit about what I would do when I 
got out. 

All these guys, I could see, were 
only half smart. They were too 
smart to work, but not smart enough 
not to. 

I made up my mind that the thing 
for me was something I could do by 
myself, in the dark, where nobody could see 
me, and something that anybody could know 
was done, but nobody could know by whom. I 
started even then planning what that some- 
thing would be. 

When I got my last helper, it proved to be a soft break 
for me. Gerber was the one who fixed that. He came to 
me one day and asked if I had any money. I told him | 
had not. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I know a way we can make a little for 
you, an’ for me too. We got to be a bit smart about it an’ 
keep our mouths shut, but ——”’ 

“T can keep tight as a clam,” I told him. 

“Sure. Well, there’s a little kid up here that never 
should have come in the first place. Just a fresh kid he 
was, and from a pretty decent family. His old man was a 
bit hard-boiled, an’ when this youngster began steppin’ 
around at night an’ takin’ a drink with kids from his 
neighborhood he got awful sore. 

“Kind of a church guy, the old man is, I guess. Leads a 
lot of reform things in his home town an’ started right out 
leadin’ the reform of his kid by sendin’ him up here an’ 
tellin’ people that he practiced what he preached 

“The kid’s mother come to visit him the other day an’ 
she almost croaked when she seen this spot. Right away 
she started pleadin’ with the warden, but there was nothin’ 
he could do. She’s gotta work through the courts that 
sent the kid here. 

“‘She slipped the kid a good chunk o’ money an’ said she 
would git him out as quick as she could. The kid is willin’ 
to pay well for a chance to break away from the mob 
scene in the main ring. I thought you might use him here 
an’ we could cut a little of the money.” 

“Sure thing, Gerber. I’m all for that. 
to me.” 


“‘Nothin’ so crude! 


You been fine 
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“Sure. Well, he’s a nice little kid 
an’ I guess if he does git out he will 
set a new record for the place. He 
looks like he’s learned a lesson that’s 
right. He’ll be the first one to go out 
that I’d trust as fur as I could throw 
an elephant by the tail.” 

The next day the new helper came 
on the job, and right away he smiled 
at me and held out his hand and I re- 
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membered him. It was the little kid —- 


that came on the train with me and 
had been so scared. 

“T remember you,” he told me. “I 
hope I can stay here and work with 
you.” 

“Sure you can,” I told him. 
glad to see you.” 

“My mother came to see me,”’ he 
went along, “and it was great to see 
her. She says she will try hard to get 
me out of here right away. I hope she 
does, Sandy! If she does, I’ll never do 
another thing that’s wrong. I swear 
I won’t!” 

The poor kid’s eyes were shining 
with hope. 

“You got a good break,” I told him, 
“‘to have a mother that can help you.” 

“Is your mother dead?” he asked me. 
In his voice there was something differ- 
ent than the rest of the mob. It stuck 
out all over him that he was a nice kid. 

“No,” I said, “not that I know of. I never hear from 
her. She’s just poor an’ don’t seem to get by very well. My 
old man is a bum. He's soused all the time.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said slowly. ‘Men are queer things. 
My father had me sent here so that he could preach to 
reform societies.” 

“Even my old man never would have done that,” I 
admitted. 

“I suppose he thought he was doing right. But I am 
never going back to him. Mother has some money of her 
own and she says that she will get me out of here and we 
will start over and I can finish education. Maybe it is a 
good thing, after all, that I was brought here.” 

Knowing what the gang talked about, and the way they 
talked, I knew it never was a good thing for a kid like him. 
Get a lot of tough guys together and make them live close 
in cells for years, and what they say and think are not for 
me to tell you. 

Gerber told me that he would work it so that what 
money the kid paid to me would .be kept so that I could 
have it when I got 
outside. Itseemed 
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**Take Your Old One, Frink,’’ She 
Cackled in a High Voice 


was just beautiful and fine and clean and kind, but now 
that I have grown older and understand things better, it 
seems to me that she had just got wise to herself and was 
going to live life her own way, and that showed in her 
face. 

“It won’t take so terribly long, darling,”’ she said to the 
kid. “I am sure the judge sees what a terrible mistake was 
made when you came here. Your father never told me 
the sort of place this is. I thought it was a—well, a school.” 

“Tt is not so bad now,” the kid told her. ‘‘Sandy is good 
to me, and Mr. Gerber is the same way.” 

The lady shook my hand and it tingled for an hour 
afterward. 

“T will not forget your kindnesses to my boy,’’ she prom- 
ised. I told her it was all right. 

When they had gone Gerber came to me and said that 
he had two things to tell me. The first was that the woman 
had left a hundred dollars with him to be used for me. 
Then he told me that he had seen Sailor Frink the night 
before. I was certainly surprised to hear that. 
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“T thought he was sailin’ the high seas by this 
time,”’ I told Gerber. ‘“‘He was so sure he was 
goin’ to ship right away. He ain’t in another jam, 
is he?” 

“No, he ain’t in no jam,” Gerber assured me. 
“‘T don’t think the sailor will git in any more jams. 
I think he is too smart. He has a lot 
of brains, that guy. Whatever he works 
will be worked smooth.” 

“What did he come here for?” I 
asked. ‘‘ Does he have to report here?”’ 

“No. He reports, when he does, in 
his home town.” 

“That’s where I come from too,” 
Isaid. ‘‘I suppose when I get out I'll 
have to report at the same place— 
that is, if I ever get out. Seems like I 
never will.” 

“This ain’t so tough fer you,” Ger- 
ber told me again. ‘‘You get a swell 
break here, kid.”’ 

“Sure. But it ain’t any good at its 
best, is it? How about seein’ a show, 
or goin’ out with a girl, or takin’ a 
drink now an’ then, or havin’ a diff’- 
rent suit to wear!” 

A funny look came into his eyes 
and he sized me up pretty close. After 
a long time he said, ‘You ain’t 
countin’ them bars again, are you?” 

“No,” I answered, “‘but it don’t do 
no good to see that kid’s mother an’ 
hear nice talk again.” 

“Anxious to git out, are you, Sandy? Thinkin’ about 
it a lot?’’ Gerber asked me. 

“Only sometimes. Gee, when I think of five years to 
start on and only about six months done, it seems like it’s 
forever, Gerber.” 

“Tt ain’t,” he told me; “time passes. There’s an end 
to everything. Fer your own sake, you oughta git thinkin’ 
that way pretty soon.” 

“How was Sailor Frink lookin’?”” I asked Gerber. It 
gave me a thrill to know the tough old egg was so close. He 
was my best friend, Sailor Frink. 

“His natural beauty ain’t marred a mite,’’ Gerber 
grinned. ‘He just dropped in at the house last night an’ 
almost scared the wife to death till she found out who he 
was. I’ll be seein’ him again tonight. I’ll tell him you was 
askin’ about him.” 

“Tell him I send him the best regards I got,’’ I urged. 

yerber nodded and turned away and went back to his 
tower. He never could be out of the tower very long when 
he was on duty. They could see his tower from the war- 
den’s office and the 
longest he could be 





to me that I never 
would get outside, 
but so long as I 
was in, what else 
was there to do? 
Once or twice Ger- 
ber smuggled a lit- 
tle something to 
eat or drink to me; 
I had plenty of 
cigarettes and 
chewing again. 
The kid tried 
mighty hard to 
mnake good and, of 
course, if he had 
done not'ing at 
all, he could have 
stayed there. 
Once, after a 
month, his mother 
came to see him 
again. She had a 
special pass that 
she got from the 
court that com- 
mitted the kid. 
She wanted to see 
where he worked 
every day, and 
they brought her 
out to the loft. 
After seeing her 
it was a cinch that 
the kid never 
should have been 








out of it was the 
time it took him to 
walk around the 
corner on the top 
of the wall, like he 
was making an in- 
spection. 

Our loftwasway 
down, as I have 
said, in one corner 
near the high outer 
wall, and I guess it 
was a pretty im- 
portant spot to 
guard. 

Once let a man 
get over the wall 
there and he 
might reach a road 
or an automobile 
pretty quick and 
make a get-away. 
That always made 
thewardenred-hot 
mad. He was bad 
enough when you 
got caught doing 
something inside 
the place, but once 
you made a get- 
away he played 
merry Hades with 
you if you ever 
came back. 

That night in 
my cell I tried hard 








put away. I 
thought then she 


We Went Out of the Place and Watked Along the Decks 


(Continued on 
Page 68) 
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elustve Somethin ng 


called 


Sy le-- 


More than modishness . . . this 
quality called style. Even more 
than beauty or charm or individ- 
uality. It’s something that sets 
the pace for others to follow. 
Something you find in the 
All-American Six. ° 
xk * 

Especially in the All-American 
with sport equipment ... with 
wire wheels and “‘spares”’ cradled 
in fender wells. Style that sur- 
passes your highest expectations. 
Style that will lead for many a 
month to come. 


x * * 


Oakland and Fisher created it for 
Americans who demand it... 
who know what’s what in motor 
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The Landau Sedan with Special 
Sport Equipment, $1375 








cars. Created it to refiect the car’s 
performance ... its fleetness . . . 
power ...smoothness .. . silence 
and snap. 


2 ff e@ 


To suggest the brute of an engine 
harnessed beneath its hood. To 
express the handling ease result- 
ing from its big, soft clutch... 
its smooth-shifting gears. . . its 
velvet-action four-wheel brakes 
. ..and featherweight steering 
mechanism. 
xk * * 


Here’s style that is full of mean- 
ing... telling you what to expect 
of the car. Test this out by a 
simple method. Just drive the 
All-American Six! 





PRICES 
2-Door Sedan .*1045  4-Door Sedan .*1145 
Landau Coupe *1045 Cabriolet... . £1155 
Sport Roadster *1075 Landau Sedan °1265 
New Series Pontiac Six, 2-Door Sedan, $745 
ill prices at factory. Delivered prices include 


minimum handling charges. Easy to pay on 
the liberal General Motors Time 


Payment Plan. 
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Body by Fisher 
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OW, before describing the hunch which 
entered the front door of my life the same 
moment my enemies kicked me out of 
the back door of the Kansas City Southern, the 
flourishing railroad I myself had created, I want 
to rearrange the scenery a bit in order that you 
may understand what was going on in the mind 
of a man who, I believe, had good and just cause 
to harbor a grudge toward the world. 

I made a recapitulation of what had been sal- 
vaged from the chaos, and I found I had youth 
and energy and ambition and true friends—and 
a wife who always saw the brighter side and who 
would not let me despair, even though I might 
have admitted that I was well beaten. 

A few days after the new influence in the Kansas City 
Southern voting trust had set me down from the presidency 
I read a newspaper article by George Ade, in which he said: 

“If a man is cross-eyed it is a great detriment; if a man 
is humpbacked it is an act of God; but if a man wears side 
whiskers it is his own fault.” 

I got up from the chair in which I was sitting, went to a 
mirror and studied my own luxuriant side whiskers, in 
which I had always felt the greatest pride and which had 
been useful to me in my dealings with nationally known 
men in making them believe I was older than I was. I re- 
membered, too, with tender thoughts how those side 
whiskers had eased the path for me to get married—the 
time my bride-to-be and I had gone to the Five Forks 
courthouse in Virginia and the town clerk had guessed and 
recorded my age as twenty-two, with my only comment, 
“You're a bird,”” when he had made that estimate of my 
maturity in response to my suggestion that he show how 
good he was at determining ages. 


Correcting a Grave Fault 


| Bs a good thing the question of side whiskers came along 
at this moment, because it took my mind off my other 
worries. For four days I pondered over Ade’s underhand 
crack at gentlemen who preferred them and decided that he 
was probably right—that it was my own fault if I wore them. 
So I stood at another crossroads of my life—on one side the 
wisdom of George Ade and on the other my beautiful 
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I Had Been Receiving a Large Annual Income From This 
Mine—a Fact Which Was Known to the Revolutionary Chief 


By Arthur E£. Stilwell 


and James R. Crowell 


BUREN 


BY RAEBURN VAN 
whiskers, locked in a death grip. Ade won. But I decided 
no profane hands should participate in the final rites over 
this facial appendage which had played its part in the con- 
struction of the Kansas City Southern, and that I myself 
should officiate. I sharpened a razor and removed the star- 
board side. I washed the soap away, covered the port side 
of my face with a towel and looked in the mirror to see 
what the effect was. The mirror screamed back a shock- 
ing message to me. I looked actually funny! 

I stood for some minutes gazing at the strange man who 
stared back at me with hurt in his eyes at the outrage I had 
perpetrated. Mrs. Stilwell entered the room in the midst 
of my uncertainty as to whether it was holy to go further. 

“You can’t go out that way,” she said. ‘‘ You’ll have to 
shave the other side off now. It’s certain the side you’ve 
removed won’t grow back for a month or so.” 

“Yes, you're right, I know; but it hurts. Give me time.” 

I gritted my teeth and cut off the port whiskers. The 
first acquaintance I met when I went out of the house took 
one look at me and spoke in a sort of awed, sympathetic 
tone: 

“T’ve heard about your trouble, but I didn’t know it was 
anything like as serious as this.” 

It seemed to me I had to meet people all over again. 
Even my old friends didn’t appear to know me so well in 
my new make-up. And I was rather surprised to find that 
the world was moving along in the same old groove and 
that the disappearance of my side whiskers caused no 
great upheaval. My own agitation thereapon diminished 
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rapidly, and within a 
week I was a nonchalant 
member of the smooth- 
shaven species of man. 

Between losing rail- 
roads and whiskers, I 
was fairly well occupied, 
but found time to work 
out the details of the new 
hunch. The opportunity 
to announce it to the 
world under favorable 
auspices came exactly 
eight days after the 
~_ newspapers had carried 
the story of my being 
deposed from the Kan- 
sas City Southern. On 
the night of February 
2 10, 1900, the citizens of 
4 Kansas City gaveagreat 

banquet in my honor at 
the Midland Hotel. 
My friends arranged 
it that it should be a 
testimonial from as 
many diversified inter- 
ests as possible, so in- 
cluded in the list of 350 
guests were ministers 
representing all the 
Protestant denomina- 
tions, the leading Jewish 
rabbi, a Catholic priest 
who was widely and fa- 
vorably known, and the 
foremost business and 
professional men of the 
city. It was quite psy- 
chological that the event 
was planned for this par- 
ticular day, because it 
synchronized perfectly 
with my wish to have a comprehensive audience 
when I made known the thought formulating in 
my mind. However, I kept my own counsel on 
that score. 

Organized as a token of the unshaken confi- 
dence felt in me, the banquet was one of the 
happiest events in my life. The speeches were 
naturally laudatory. I remember that stress was 
laid on the fact that my road had shortened the 
distance 114 miles to the Gulf of Mexico and that 
traffic had been turned south. Kansas City was 
50 per cent larger than it had been; the volume of 
business in its banks had increased 150 per cent; 
huge elevators had come to take the place of the 

elevator which had previously been its solitary 
possession—and it operating only half time; and now a 
splendid export tradeto Europehad, by virtue of the creation 
of Port Arthur, been opened up where none existed before. 

The bouquets were everything a man in my position 
might want, and I was deeply appreciative. About one 
o’clock in the morning the speechmaking finished. The 
toastmaster called on me to acknowledge what had been 
said, whieh I did with words that poured from a joyous 
heart. And now the time had come to spring my surprise. 


Living Up to My Reputation 


““\NENTLEMEN, it is true I have lost the railroad the 

creation of which was the ambition of my life. 
Though it is gone from me, it is still there serving the 
world and I am still here. So I have ceased to worry about 
it that my mind may be clear for new things. I began do- 
ing this the moment the Kansas City Southern was taken 
away from me, and the thought which came to me then 
has now crystallized into a definite plan.” 

I looked around the room upon a sea of expectant faces. 
You see, I had been for a long time perfectly conscious of 
my reputation for making rather unexpected moves, and, 
to utilize a modern expression, I was now playing this pre- 
sumed faculty off the boards. 

I went on: “I have designed a railroad 1600 miles long 
which will bring the Pacific Ocean 400 miles nearer to 
Kansas City than any other present route. Not only that 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Mrs, Kenneth Powell, of Seattle, test- 


ing her new-found strength in an ascent of 
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bak for sport like this 


a few years back 


Seattle, Wash. 


Wauen the mountains rear their heads at 


your back doorstep the challenge they throw 
you is too good to ignore. For several years, 
however, I suffered too badly from constipa- 
tion really to enjoy amy sports. 

“In almost constant pain from gas caused 
by fermenting wastes in my system, I became 
depressed, nervous. And I thought I had al- 
ready tried everything. Then one day my 
physician said, ‘I am going to suggest that you 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ 

“I did try it. At first I thought it didn’t help. 
Then I found that when I took it with water 
it helped me—wonderfully. My health has 
been greatly improved. My whole outlook 
on life has become more cheerful.” 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell. 


NLIKE medicines, which rely for 
effect on larger and ever larger 
doses, Fleischmann’s Yeast is a pure, 


“My old energy was gone. 
I lacked appetite. Couldn't 


sleep . . . And none of the 
many things I had tried 
seemed to help... What a 


thrill I got when, after eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
three or four weeks I under- 
went a complete change! 
It was the experience of a girl I know who had re- 
covered her health by eating Yeast that decided 
me on it. I ate three cakes a day, first in hot water, 
later just plain. My former symptoms disap- 





peared. My energy was liberated. I have found in 
Fleischmann’s Yeast the ‘something’ that elimi- 
nates sluggishness. It is a godsend.” 


Arthur G. Lycette, E. Saugus, Mass. 





ABOVI 


Vigor, stamina, alertness—these qualities are 
at a premium in Mr. Lee’s favorite sport... He 
writes as follows; 

“I used to feel embarrassed every morning 
when I went to school on account of the erup- 
tions on my face. One day one of my school- 
mates asked me what I was doing for them, and 
I told him the name of a certain medicine I was 
using. ‘Why don’t you try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast?’ he said. I didn’t take his advice at 
first, but I see now that if I had I would have 
saved myself a lot of suffering, for today 
after eating Fleischmann’s Yeast for some time 

my face is as clear as a baby’s. And I have 
all sorts of strength for hockey and basketball.” 
Lyman O. Lee, Minneapolis, Minn. 





non-habit-forming food ... As fresh as 
any garden vegetable. 

Its action is simple, sure. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast keeps the intestines clean. 
Rouses the sluggish muscles. “Regu 
lates.” 

As your constipation disappears, your 
whole being thrills with new-found 
energy and health. Your skin clears and 
freshens. Your digestion becomes better 
than ever before! 

Buy two or three days’ supply at a 
time from your grocer and keep in any 
cool dry place. Write for latest booklet 
on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. D-55, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New 
Y ork City. 


“There were few things I 
could eat without having a 
bad attack of indigestion. 
This had gone on for some 
time. I had tried all sorts of 
remedies, getting only tem 
porary relief . . . Running 
across an advertisement of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, I de 
cided to give # a trial—and 
immediately telephoned my 
grocer for a dozen cakes, to 
start. Three times a day lI 





took a cake dissolved in a glass of hot water. 
“So remarkable were the results that I can’t 
say too much for Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a 


month I was able to eat my favorite dishes 
and laugh at indigestion. My complexion was 
greatly improved, too.” 


Mrs. Bernard Campbell, Chicago, II. 





4 
ed 
Health you have 
longed for— 
this easy way? Fat thr skes of Fleischmann 
Yeast every day, one before each meal or be tween 
meals: plain, or dissolved in water (hot ld) « 
any other way you like. For stubborn constipat 
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drink one cake in hot water—not scalding — b 


meals and befor« to be 
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Ahead | 
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HE lofty 
harmony of 
the Gettys- 


burg Address 
sprang from the 
humdrums of a 
patient life. 
Whether we aspire 
to a presidency or 
the penning of a 
paragraph we 
march to the mar- 
shaled monotones 
of the day’s work. 

He came in to- 
day, one of thou- 
sands I’ve met; a 
shade past twenty 
he was when, five 
years ago, I first 
saw him. 

‘*T guess you 
don’t remember 
me,’’ he said. 
“*You sent me 
to National Ship 
and Dry Dock 
for a job in their 
purchasing de- 
partment.” Fora 
moment I thought 
he had called to 
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Wynwere Kew 


second place she 
showed me. She 
can tell her story 
better than I can. 
So from here on 
the story is hers: 

““We moved to 
this city three 
years ago. My 
children were all 
grown, and I was 
tired of social ac- 
tivities. The usual 
round of enter- 
tainments no 
longer attracted 
me. I wanted to go 
into business for 
myself, but like so 
many other 
women I wasn’t 
exactly sure I 
would like it. I 
had seen many of 
my friends launch 
into business ven- 
tures, invest the 
savings of a life- 
time, only to grow 
tired of business 
and sell out, or 
close out at a loss. 
Somebody sug- 
gested real estate. 
But that didn’t 
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tell me how well 
he was doing; how 
he liked his job. . 

“That was a real job I had there—for a time. They 
boosted me to thirty a week after the first three months. 
I wish I was there now. On the jump, and every month or 
so a short road trip to hurry along shipments of steel. 
I thought I saw the chance for advancement I'd been look- 
ing for, but it didn’t last.” 

“The job?” 

““No, the work. It got slack. You remember the ship- 
building game all along the river, how it was shot to pieces? 
It looked as though things never would come back; orders 
canceled; all we bought for months were odds and ends for 
emergency jobs in the wet basin and dry dock; no new 
work. They cut the force from 2800 to 400 inside of two 
weeks and put the yard force on part time.” 

“It hit you finaily, I suppose?” 

“Theax? No,no, they kept meon. Didn’t even cut my 
salary although they dropped or furloughed over half the 
office crowd from the president’s office down. They loaded 
all kinds of work on me: Material.checking, making in- 
ventories in the storerooms and steel yards, checking in- 
voices, reconciling bank statements, helping on pay rolls; 
I was farmed out to any official or department head that 
could use me. 

“Good experience? I’ll say it was—while it lasted, but it 
reached the stage where there wasn’t anything to do. By 
ten in the morning I'd be through the day’s work. I’d roam 
around the offices and storerooms trying to dig up some- 
thing to do—-anything to keep busy. I bumped into the 
works manager one day on one of the ways, where I’d gone 
to get away from the office for an hour or two. 

“*What are you doing down here?’ he asked me; 
snapped it out as though he was sore at me for soldiering. 
I told him I was looking for something to do. ‘Helena, 
Montana, kid, so am I!’ he laughed. 

“Tt was that way with everybody that was left. No 
place to go and everybody going there.” 

‘Had to let you out finally, eh?” 

“No. Oh, no; I quit. It got my goat. I couldn’t stand 
it. I wasn’t getting anywhere. 

‘I went from there to Huber Electric.” He was talking 
again. ‘But not right away. I couldn’t connect with a 
thing for some time. The depression had hit everybody. 
The Huber job looked pretty good for a time. The major 
of my old outfit got me into their purchasing department. 
But it didn’t lead anywhere; a blind alley. They gave me 
lots to do and seemed satisfied with the way I handled it, 
but there was nothing ahead; just routine stuff day after 
day soon as I got my hand in. I chucked it finally. How 
long was I there? Little short of a year. They were a nice 





The Question Game is With Us Always 


crowd to work for and all that, but I couldn’t see that I 
was getting anywhere; just routine stuff.” 

Another position was what he wanted today. 

“Any particular line?” I asked. 

“Why, traffic work, expediting, pay roll or something in 
purchasing. I’d rather stick to traffic, though; sort of 
keeps you on your toes. I was on the road for a time with 
Stacy Truck hurrying along deliveries. When they told 
me I’d done O. K. on the first trip I figured they had me 
booked for nothing but road work. They kept me at it 
most of the time, but I stuck it out for over a year. I liked 
it all right for a time, but chasing round the country I 
reasoned wouldn’t get me very far, soI quit them a month 
or so ago. I reasoned if I stuck I’d be about where I was 
when I got out of the army. Stacy? What was I getting 
there? Thirty a week.” 

Far above the city’s traffic a pigeon planed and, flutter- 
ing, found its nesting place. 

“‘T haven’t a job I could send you to today,” I told him. 
“But come in again the first of the week.” 

“T’ve got to get something pretty soon. I’m close to 
rock bottom. I'll come in tomorrow if you don’t mind. 
Thanks; good-by.” 

Some of us don’t get on in the world faster because we 
can’t sit still. —KENNETH COOLBAUGH. 


Three Thousand a Year 


N THE throes of finding a new apartment I ran across 

a woman who has built an unusual business for her- 
self—a business that is pleasant and profitable, that re- 
quires no investment, except of time; and what is perhaps 
more—a business that can be managed alone, without 
help, or that can be expanded as much as desired. 

I had searched for weeks for a certain type of apart- 
ment—a building where the ceilings were high, where I 
could find an old-fashioned, open, wood-burning fireplace. 
I wanted large rooms instead of the tiny cracker-box rooms 
of modern apartments. When I found such a place the 
building was invariably in such bad repair I couldn’t bring 
myself to the point of signing a lease. 

Just as I was about to give up in despair somebody told 
me to see a Mrs. Newcomb. “‘She knows every apartment 
on the near north side,”’ they told me. “If she can’t find 
what you want you'll have to build it yourself.” 

Ten minutes after I met Mrs. Newcomb I saw that she 
was no ordinary rental agent. She knew exactly what I 
wanted almost before I could tell her. She showed me 
three apartments and I signed a two-year lease for the 





pleaseme. Ididn’t 
know enough 
about land values. 

“Then one day I met a friend who was searching for an 
apartment. I went along with her one afternoon while we 
looked at one apartment after another. Real-estate men 
simply gave us a list of apartments which were vacant and 
told us to look at them. We had to find janitors to unlock 
doors, bother tenants to show us occupied apartments, and 
traipse back and forth from real-estate offices in search of 
keys. 

“Renting agents sent us to apartments priced far higher 
than my friend had told them she could pay. Janitors 
didn’t know the rentals, and shrugged their shoulders when 
we asked when and where we could find the landlord. 
Surly tenants told us that they were moving because the 
landlords refused to decorate. It seemed at times as if 
everyone was actually trying to prevent or discourage us 
from renting an apartment, although most of the people 
we talked to were supposed to be paid for the purpose of 
renting apartments. 

“After a tiresome afternoon spent in vain the idea oc- 
curred to me that it would be a wonderful thing if you 
could go to someone and learn at the start the preliminary 
details of every apartment in any given district. The more 
I thought of the idea, the more it appealed to me. Why 
couldn’t I perform that very service? I could start in a 
small way right in my own neighborhood. I could make a 
list of every vacant apartment within a certain district. 
I could keep a record of the rental, the number of rooms 
and a general description of each apartment. Then when I 
heard of anyone who wanted an apartment in this neigh- 


borhood I would be able to save them many steps. I | 


could save them the trouble of climbing interminable 
stairs to look at apartments which were wholly unsuitable. 
I began my work the next morning. The first thing I did 
was to select four streets in a certain district. In this dis- 
trict there is a north-and-south street-car line which is the 
western boundary of the so-called fashionable district. 
West of this street-car line begins an entirely different sort 
of neighborhood—a run-down, dirty district, a semibusi- 
ness, semiresidential and rooming-house neighborhood. 
These four streets I canvassed from the street-car line east 
to a bluff where the streets end. It was a distance of about 
six blocks. In a few days I had inspected, priced, listed 
and described virtually every vacant apartment in these 
twenty blocks. The price, description, location and size of 
each apartment was carefully written on cards about the 
size of an ordinary post card. 

“‘ Almost without exception the landlords agreed to pay 
me a commission for every tenant I was instrumental in 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 
GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELT 


FOR THE PIT RUN ROCK AND SAND CONVEYING SYSTEM IN THE CLAREMONT PLANT.OF THE 
UNION ROCK COM PANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OUTLINING THE 630-42”-7 PLY BELT 


BELT SPEED 250 F.P.M. 
AVERAGE LOAD 175 T.P.H. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE TO DATE 4 YEARS 2 MO. 
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aes sketch of Goodyear-belted conveyor in Claremont plant of the Union Rock 
Company of Los Angeles, California; with inset photograph of conveyor in operation 


Bring on your rock—and the G. : M. 


All over the West, the Union Rock Company of Los Angeles, 


California, is known for the efficiency of its operation and the 
promptness of its service. Its methods of handling material 
are modern. Its equipment is up-to-the-minute. Everything 
about its |0 big plants, its 24 bunkers and its hundreds of de- 
livery trucks, is such as to lead you to expect that here you 


would find Goodyear Belts and the G. T. M.—Goodyear Tech- 


nical Man. 


The G. T. M. is well known in the plants of the Union Rock 


Company. His expert knowledge of rubber belting has been 
called upon repeatedly in the proper belting of elevators and 
conveyors. At one plant (that at Claremont, Calif.), he had 
the responsibility of co- operating with the Company’s officials 
in determining the entire original belting installation for the 
plant. It was here, in 1923, that he specified the big Goodyear 
Conveyor Belt that is still on the job today. 


His recommendation was made, asevery G. T. M. recommen- 


dation must be made, only after a careful analysis of the duty 
required of the belt. He computed the dimensions involved, 
such as center-to-center distance, pulley diameters and faces, 
and the prospective load and speed. Along with the plant 
officials, he made an equally careful study of the plant operat- 
ing conditions as they would affect the performance of the belt. 


The Goodyear Conveyor Belt he recommended is 630 feet 


overall, 42-inch, 7-ply, Style C, with 3/16-inch top cover and 
1/16-inch pulley cover. It was installed in December, 1923, 
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Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


and has borne its constant load of pit run rock and sand from 
the quarry to the screens, ten hours a day, 250 feet a minute, 
every working day since then. 


Its record of performance has been the subject of repeated 


good report from the plant superintendent to officials of the 
Union Rock Company. It has given no trouble. It has stood 
up to its abrasive job with every evidence of lasting a long, 
long time. And it has been watched over in its operation by 
the G. T. M. with the same care for its conservation that he 
took in its specification. 


It stands to reason that belts so specified and built to their work 


should last longer, give more trouble-free service, and perform 
more efficiently and economically than belts that are bought 
haphazard—just so many feet of belting. And the records of 
G. T. M.-specified Goodyear Belts in conveying and trans- 
mission duty the world over bear out the logic of the Good- 
year Analysis Plan—bear it out in better sustained operation 
at lower cost. 


You may profit from getting acquainted with the G. T. M. He 


knows rubber, expertly, and he has a practical knowledge of 
conditions in many industries. You may rely on any Good 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods that he may recommend— 
Conveying and Transmission Belts, Hose; Valves and Packing 
—to give you the utmost in serviceability. To get in touch 
with the G. T. M., or for specific data on the records of Good- 
year Mechanical Rubber Goods in your particular field, write 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


BELTS +« VALVES 









HOSE + PACKING 
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Keep your steam radiators 
free of air—with AIRID Air Va 
AIRID rids radiators of air no 
lessly, quickly. Does not leak 
either steam or water. Enjoy 
comfort of hot radiators by repl 
ing your old style valve with AIR{D. 
For new buildings demand AIRID 
in the heating specifications. 


AIRID Air Valves (No. 500) require 
no adjustment. They fit any steam 
radiator and are easily attached 
without tools. Nothing to wear out 

all metal construction. Guaran- 
teed for five years by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating 
equipment. Your plumbing and 
heating shop will supply you—or 
we will send you a trial AIRID for 
$1.35. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


(COMPANY 


ACCESSORIES DIVISION 


816 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


ARCO 


Packless Valves 
The smertest looking 
valves for any radiator in 
any building. Open or 
close radiator with one 
smooth turn. Will not leak 
steam, water or air. Require 





no pac king For steam, 
water, vacuum or vapor 
Write for descriptive liter- 
ature today! 








American Radiator Co. (Accessories Division) 
¢ 816 So. Michigan Ave., C 


C) Enclosed find $1.35. Send me trial AIRID ~ 
Ait Valve. 


YO) Send me your booklet “The Little Things Ther 
The Big Difference’’ containing valuable 
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(Continued from Page 40) 


| bringing them. The rental agents, real es- 





tate and management companies agreed to 
divide their commissions with me. Some 
were very liberal; others, who had no con- 
fidence in my scheme at first, grudgingly 
agreed to pay me a small fee. 

“My next problem was to find clients. 
For a small sum I placed a modest adver- 
tisement in a weekly paper which circulates 
in the neighborhood. My advertisement 
read: 

I will assume your worries in finding an apart- 
ment. Personal service to every client. 

This little announcement was followed by 
my name, address and telephone number. 
Then I had some business cards printed. I 
left two or three of these cards at groceries, 
butcher shops, bakeries, drug stores, beauty 
parlors, news stands, tailors’ and other es- 
tablishments in the neighborhood. In two 
of the church papers which are printed by 
the churches in the neighborhood I inserted 
small advertisements announcing my enter- 
prise. In a few days I began to receive 
telephone calls. I was terribly excited when 
my first client called. She had two small 
children who couldn’t be left alone, and was 
finding it very difficult to get out and search 
for apartments. Timidly she asked what I 
would charge to find her a four-room apart- 
ment, to cost not more than ninety dollars 
a month. She was overjoyed when I ex- 
plained that my services would 
cost her nothing. Two days later 
she had leased one of the first 
apartments I had listed. My 
commission nearly paid for the 
three small advertisements, the 
business cards and all other pree  £ 
liminary expenses. My second 
deal, the following week, showed 

a small profit over and above all 
expenses. 

“From then on my little busi- 
ness began to grow. After a 
while my friends began to send me clients. 
During the first year I cleared approxi- 
mately $1100. At the end of the first year 
several of my first clients commissioned me 
to find other apartments. Their friends 
came to me and I expanded my advertising 
and took over more territory, adding a few 
blocks to the south and a few to the north 
of my original territory. Some of the real- 
estate companies which looked askance at 
my venture began calling me and offering 
me first refusal of choice apartments. 

“This convinced me that I was really 
making an impression on the business men 
and landlords of the district. They saw 


| that I was rendering a helpful service to 


| 
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ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Workman (on Top of Building): ‘‘Can ¥Y° Beat 


They’ve Started Tearing Down This 


landlord and tenant alike. At first, when I 
began receiving an occasional telephone 
call, I offered to come right out to the cli- 
ent’s home and submit my list of vacancies. 
But after a few months I found it best to 
have them come to my home. HereI would 
endeavor to find out just what sort of 
apartment they wanted. I ask tactful 
questions to get an idea o/ what the client 
has in mind. I never ask: ‘How much do 
you want to pay?’ Instead I begin with a 
few simple questions such as: ‘Do you 
prefer a first, second or third-floor apart- 
ment?’ ‘How would you like a large living 
room, with high ceilings, an open fireplace 
and a wide hall? Or would you prefer a 
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strictly modern apartment, with electric 
refrigeration, a tiny dining room and 
kitchen?’ 

“Soon I have eliminated a number of 
apartments in my own mind. I say to my- 
self that this woman wouldn’t be interested 
in that $200 a month, elevator apartment 
on the Drive. But she would probably like 
that $125 a month, five-room, third-floor 
apartment with the big old-fashioned 
kitchen. Women often will fall in love with 
one feature of an apartment and rent it for 
that alone—a sunny kitchen, a spacious sun 
parlor, a little garden space in the rear- 
any one of a dozen or more little features. I 
try to learn during the first chat what is 
likely to appeal to my clients, then show 
them only the apartments which have these 
features. 

“Some of my friends say I lean over 
backward in telling about the disagreeable 
features of the various apartments I have 
to rent. But it is this very policy of mine 
which wins my clients’ confidence. I never 
try to gloss over disagreeable features. If a 
woman thinks there are too few closets I 
agree with her, for she is probably the type 
of woman who must have everything just 
so and would be very unhappy in an apart- 
ment where she had too little storage space. 
If another woman thinks the kitchen is too 
dark, or too small, or feels that the electric 
fixtures are out of date, I don’t try to per- 
suade her to take the apartment regardless 
of its shortcomings. If I haven’t what she 

wants I tell her so frankly, but show her 
the nearest thing I have on my list. I 
feel that I am actually working for the 
tenant, not the landlord. I am virtually 


,  thetenants’ representative. I save their 


steps, time and bother. Often I am able 

to find exactly the type of apartment 
they had been seeking without success. 
‘My work has been more than pleas- 

ant. Only during the spring and fall 
moving seasons am I rushed. Occasion- 
ally my husband and I talk of joining hands 
and starting a regular real-estate-and-rental 
business. But he enjoys his work and I en- 
joy mine; and if we started a conventional 
real-estate business much of the personal 
contact and much of the personal-service 
work which has built my little enterprise 
would, of necessity, be lost. So we will 
probably each manage his own business 
affairs separately. My earnings have just 
reached $3000 a year. Which isn’t so bad, 
it seems to me, especially when you consider 
that Iam my own boss, that I take a month’s 
vacation in summer and winter, and that I 
seldom devote more than twenty hours a 
week to my work.” —EUGENE WHITMORE. 
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Weisin choice is nearly always a closed 
car, as it provides her with an opportunity to 
express her own femininity in the interior 
appointments ... And a smart home atmos- 
phere depends much upon the upholstery. 


This, usually, is CA-VEL, as more yards of this 
fabric are used in closed cars than of any 
other. It is equally popular in the home, 
where its lustrous beauty adorns the finest 
furniture; and where, in the form of drapes 
and curtains, it becomes a part of the glow- 
ing, animated life of the room. 


CA-VEL velvets possess enduring beauty—a 


VELV.ET.S 











llomd 





rich, soft, luxurious beauty that does not 
readily become soiled or shabbied. The dust: 
marks of little feet are quickly brushed fro 
the yielding, protective fibers of CA-VEI 
And it possesses so remarkable a resistance 
to wear that all its original charm will still 
be evident when the car it beautifies ha 
long passed its prime. 


To prospective closed-cat pure hasers a firm 
insistence on CA-VEL upholstery assures the 
last word in interior luxury, and a much higher 
valuation at re-sale. Collins @ Aikman Cor 


y poration. Established 1845, New York City 
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W t h Thi I HAD A HUNCH 
a Cc f S (Continued from Page 38) 
but it will be 1600 miles nearer to Central then governor of the state of Chihuahua, “And that after he retired, Secretary 
C ol u mM n and South America than San Francisco is, was one of the representative men of Windom took it up?” 
and when it is finished and in operation the Mexico, and I stopped off to see him. He “No, sir.” 
population of Kansas City will be increased welcomed us and invited us to his home for “TI was wondering whether you knew 
Our Weekly Chat in the same way it has grown through the dinner. In two days he was bubbling over these things. The fact that you didn’t 
influence of the Kansas City Southern.” with enthusiasm regarding the possibilities makes it quite a remarkable coincidence, 
That was all, but it was enough to leave of a railroad across Chihuahua. doesn’t it? What sort of a concession do 
my auditors worked up to a high pitch of “*Mr. Creel, I want you to become vice you want?” 
curiosity and interest. Opinion was divided. president of this railroad.” “T should like a government concession 
Some who heard my plan were enthusiastic “That is rather sudden,” he said aftera that would grant $5000 a mile for building 


that I was going to do such a quick come- few moments’ thought. “At any rate, you purposes, to be paid to us in installments 
back, and others, though hopeful I might, have me thinking. Suppose you come as fast as we build each 100 kilometers.” 


shook their heads and wondered whether around in the morning and we'll see what General Diaz sat in deep thought for a 
my worries had got the better of me. Judge can be done.” while. At last he said: “Stilwell, it is not 
D. J. Haff, one of my dearest friends, and We were leaving the next night for necessary for you to build a harbor at 


Charles Keith, who is now president of Mexico City and I had little time to spare ‘Topolobampo. It is a natural landlocked 
Central Coal and Coke, went home in the in lining up Governor Creel as a coworker. harbor itself, thirty kilometers from the 





same carriage, and, as they have both told I went to his office in the morning, and sea, and ships drawing water can pass 
me since, the judge said: he said, “All right. I’ve determined to be through this canal which Nature has shaped. 

“Poor Stilwell! What kind of a dream one of your vice presidents.” In regard to the concession, I want to tell 
was he giving us? Did you notice that he When we arrived in Mexico City two you something peculiar. Under an amend- 
said he was going to bring the PacificOcean members of the Diaz family met us at the ment of the laws of Mexico made effective 
400 miles nearer to Kansas City than it is? station and escorted us to our hotel. last year the president has no authority to 
What kind of a thing is that for a sane man “May I ask,” I inquired of them, “how grant a concession carrying a subsidy ex- 





tosay? Is he going to put his hands onthe you happened to be at the station to meet cept for a railroad across Chihuahua and 
_— ocean and drag it 400 miles this way?” us?” Sinaloa to the coast. And it is the strang- 
“General Diaz told us to come,” said one est thing in the world that you drop in at 


CONR AD VEID New Worlds to Conquer of them, a brother-in-law of the president. this moment without previous knowledge 
og ” Their presence was all a mystery to me, of this condition.” 
in “The Man Who Laughs In the eight days elapsing since the and finding no other explanation, I thought He stopped and assumed a posture of 


H sth I feel about Southern debacle I had had my maps all it must be a remarkable case of mental meditation, which warned me it was not 
ere s the way 1 feel abou prepared showing the new railroad, and I telepathy. President Diaz, asfarasI knew, my cue tosay anything. 

it—that while ‘‘THE HUNCH- _ now gave them to the newspapers, with had no knowledge of our intention to visit “I’ve been thinking over that $5000-a- 
BACK OF NOTRE DAME” was a | much attendant publicity throughout the the capital. Several years before, after the mile subsidy,” he said finally. ‘It’s not an 
mighty fine picture and a great favorite country. The day this news was published building of Port Arthur, he had invited me unreasonable request. At eleven o'clock 
with the public, there is still another Doctor Woods invited me to the Bank of to go see him to discuss the harbors on the tomorrow morning the concession will be 


story by Victor Hugo which will be liked 1 Commerce for luncheon. Mexican coast, but I had been unable to in your hands.” 
even better than THE HUNCHBACK. (| ~), . . 7 : , . : 
‘ I’m interested in your new undertaking. make the trip. And at eleven o'clock precisely the next 
“The Man Who Laughs’ Can you give some further details of it?” The general’s brother-in-law added to morning a uniformed messenger presented 
is as thrilling a drama as I have _ he said. my mystification: “His Excellency the himself at my hotel, saluted me and handed 
ever seen. The work of CONRAD VEIDT “T can fill you up with them. I intend president is expecting to see you at ten me the concession, legally drawn. I was 
is so superior to anything I have seen in to name the road the Kansas City, Mexico o'clock.” elated and wired Doctor Woods to tell him 
recent years, that I am compelled to say and Orient and to build it on a direct line It was seven o’clock when we arrived, so of my windfall. Next day, by appoint- 
te you that here is a picture that will al- southwest. It will have a Pacific terminus the appointment was for three hours later. ment, I called on General Diaz to thank 


most astound you and will give you @ — only 200 miles west and more than 1000 I asked no further questions, but went him for all his kindness. 


separa y-raghenet thy remain = miles south of Salt Lake City at a little along to the executive mansion. On the 








¢ ‘ ‘ | place called Topolobampo, which issituated way I decided to dispense with the usual Effective Advance Notices 

It is a picture of passion- _ jn such a position on the coast that it will long-drawn-out amenities of a first meeting 
ate loves and subtle intrigues in | be possible to do the same there we did at and plunge at once into the object of my “And if you will excuse the question, 
the royal courts of long ago, and Paul | Port Arthur—create an artificial harbor. visit. general, please tell me how in the name of 
Leni, director, has invested it with so | Topolobampo is about 1200 miles south of “General Diaz, I have come here for one goodness you knew I was coming to Mexico 
much beauty and stirring action that I —§ San Francisco and on the projected line specific purpose. I am seeking a concession City.” 
= confident = a be — by ‘ised about 400 miles nearer. This means that to build a railroad across Chihuahua and He laughed. ‘It was the telegrams from 
a es a our line will 4 1600 miles wong to-Cen- Sinaloa and to build a harbor at Topolo- se —-" of Western states and the 

ance tral and South America than any other bampo.”’ ankers.”” 

“The Man Who Laughs,” way you can go.” , “T do not understand. I am still at sea.” 
has CONRAD VEIDT in the lead- Some of the other directors of Doctor A Concession for the Asking He brought out telegrams from the gov- 
ing role. Europe produced this talented Woods’ bank sat with us at this luncheon ernors of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
man and enjoyed his acting long before conference. One of them asked how I “That’s most extraordinary,” the presi- Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas 
America knew there was such an actor. planned going about the construction of dent of Mexico mused. ‘“‘Why, do you and Louisiana, one from a government 
; porte pote — potion ys lige the line. know, Mr. Stilwell, that it is my dream to official at Washington and five from great 
UNIVERSAL. ‘ “T expect to form a construction com- have a railroad crossing this territory?’’ barking houses in the Middle West—fifteen 

’ . pany, known as the International Construc- “No, sir, I did not know that.” messages in all. They were all of the same 

Associated with CONRAD tion Company, with $10,000,000 of capital, “Do you know that General Grant years tenor, telling President Diaz of my work 
VEIDT are such esteemed players to build a railroad across Texas and ago, after he was President, attempted to in creating the Kansas City Southern and 
as MARY PHILBIN, GEORGE SIEG- Mexico. The link between Kansas City build a railroad of this kind?” Port Arthur, and of how that section of 
MANN, JOSEPHINE CROWELL, and the Texas border will be built by a “No, I did not.” the country had been benefited. President 
STUART HOLMES, BRANDON company known as the Union Construc- Diaz smilingly watched me read them over 
HURST, JULIUS MOLNER, JR., tion Company.” one by one. 

Sen. MEYER and OLGA BAK- ‘“When do you expect to start all this?” “You see, it is not a personal whim—my 
“It’s started. It started the moment I granting you this concession,” he said. “I 

Be on the qui vive for this was ousted from the Southern.” am merely heeding the voice of a flourishing 
magnificent spectacle. Mention it “But that’s only on paper. What we're section of your great country.” 
to the manager of your favorite theatre. trying to get at is when do you begin actual I could not understand it all until I got 
When you see it, write me your opinion of it. organization? For instance, you’ll have to back to Kansas City. There I learned that 


W. A. Rule, then cashier of the Bank of 
Commerce, had telegraphed to these dif- 
ferent governors, telling them I was on my 
way to see President Diaz in connection 
with a railroad project which would help 
the entire West and asking them to do what 
they could to see that I was accorded a 
hearty welcome. The Washington-official 


Watch for the coming of have permission from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment before you can go ahead. 


ce , 2.8 =: 

Uncle Tom s Cabin in your “I’m leaving here day after tomorrow 
vicinity. It is a thrilling spectacle which for Mexico City to see President Diaz and 
I advise you not to miss. ae 

get the necessary concession. 
ad 2 Doctor Woods’ own mind was made up. 
(arl faemmle To his bank associates he said: ‘‘We have 


6 Sa: Dianna anes wid all made lots of money out of the Southern 





Send 10¢ for autographed photograph of and its affiliated enterprises. We did this had happened to be in the bank at the time 
your favorite Universal star even in panic years when other investments and volunteered to help the cause along by 

If you want to be on our mailing list send in were standing still and paying no dividends. sending a telegram under his signature. 
your name and address Whether this new undertaking is going to Building action started at once. I as- 


signed John L. Case, who had surveyed the 
Kansas City Southern through the moun- 
tains of Arkansas, to go to Mexico with an 
engineer corps, and Mr. Perret, who had 
been one of my engineers in the Southern, 
to lay out the line from Wichita south. 


bear the same fruit, and is feasible, I am 
not prepared to say, but I am prepared to 


say that I think this little group here ought 


to subscribe $500,000 toward it, of which 
my part is $100,000.” 


Heartened by this excellent start, I left 
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730 Fifth Ave., New York City for Mexico with Mrs. Stilwell. E. C. Creel, - Misthont Bellied, Ciratnta Continued on Page 46 
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I SAW P.A. come into the picture some 
nineteen years ago. I saw it nose out the 
leading brands of the day. With steady gait, 
it showed a clean pair of heels to the field. 
I know and you know that it has maintained 
its lead ever since. And you and I know why! 

The minute you open the tidy red tin and 
let that fragrance fill the air, you’re ready to 
cheer for P. A. Then you load up and light 


PRINGE ALBERT 


Pil 


P back PA. 


against them 


all 


up. . . . Cool as a judge deciding the winner. 


Sweet as a blue ribbon for your favorite. 
Mild and mellow and long-burning. 

No wonder more P. A. is smoked than any 
other brand. No wonder Prince Albert counts 
its friends by the million. If you don’t know 
all this by personal experience, it’s high time 
you found out. Get going today with good 
old P.A. That’s my tip, Gentlemen. 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Ad Winston 


-Salem, N. C. 


; 
CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACGO 


More for your money in 
every way—TWO full 


ounces in every tin. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 
The two construction companies were or- 
ganized, and as fast as I could see my old 
crowd of investors they bought securities in 
the new enterprise. Practically all these 
came in without question, as did the Eng- 
lish stockholders of the Southern. 

My foes began an attack on the Guard- 
ian Trust Company and this was indi- 
rectly the beginning of one of the longest 
litigations in the history of American juris- 
prudence, lasting twenty-four years and 
eventually being decided in favor of the 
Guardian Trust Company by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

While the litigation was in progress I 
took special precautions to keep the stock- 
holders of the new road in touch with every 
stage of the work. I doubt whether there 
has ever been a more examined railroad than 
this one. Reports based on personal sur- 
veys were written by Edward Dickinson, 
who left the Union Pacific to become our 
general manager; J. T. Odell, vice president 
of the Bessemer and Lake Erie, and John F. 
Wallace, former general manager of the IIli- 
nois Central. Among our stockholders were 
eighteen presidents and vice presidents of 
other American railroads. 


Wrecked by Revolution 


Owing to the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding its origin, the enterprise seemed 
to have a sort of personal appeal to those 
who had invested in it. I was constantly 
being plied with questions about its prog- 
ress, so I determined to satisfy this curiosity 
by taking parties of stockholders over the 
line as far as it had gone. We made these 
trips in special private trains and studied 
not only the construction work but the 
commercial possibilities of the road. On 
one of them, when the party consisted of 
130 members, Governor Creel, of Chihua- 
hua, our vice president, gave a banquet in 
the state capital, engaging the leading 
caterer of Mexico City to handle the affair 
and transporting the food and waiters to 
his city on a special car. The banquet was 
the most notable of a series of entertain- 
ments Governor Creel gave for the road’s 
guests on these tours of inspection. 

Under the Mexican concession we were 
obliged to build the road in three sections — 
west from Chihuahua, east from Chihuahua 
and in from the coast. The problem of 
crossing the continental divide, a task 
which Collis P. Huntington had given up 
about twenty years before as being too diffi- 
cult to accomplish, required twelve years of 
effort on our part before we solved it. The 
rise in this stretch of mountainous region is 
8700 feet and the terrain is of a baffling na- 
ture for the projection of a railroad. If 
railroads could be operated over grades 
which follow the natural contour of the 
earth, the subjugation of the continental 
divide would have been a relatively easy 
engineering feat; but lines are not built 
that way, and the question we had before 
us was to lay the track in such a manner 
that the ruling grade would not be more 
than 3.5 per cent, and this for a short dis- 
tance only. This, as I say, caused the long 
delay. 

Nature’s riches were strewn along the 
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path followed by the Orient. The line 
opens up a marvelous virgin territory 
abounding in minerals, coal and timber. It 
has no snowsheds, and no deserts to cross. 


| In the seventy-six-mile span of trackage 
| running inland from Topolobampo is the 


lavishly endowed Fuerte Valley, which pro- 
duces the first tomatoes that come into the 
United States in January. Large shipping 
plants have since been established on the 


| line in this section, and thousands of cars 


of tomatoes are dispatched northward 


| through the early months of the year. It 
| was for such through traffic as this that I 
| designed the road. I never expected it to 
| be a tremendous success as a local enter- 


prise, as the demand for service between 
near-by points is insufficient to enable it to 
operate profitably. 

When the Mexican revolution of General 


| Diaz’s time came along and the president 
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had left for Paris, it chanced that the line of 
the Orient became the center of fighting, 
and the company was compelled not only 
to abandon further construction work but 
was thrown into receivership. Pancho Villa, 
leader of the revolutionists, whose methods 
of guerrilla warfare shocked the civilized 
world, had been one of my contractors. He 
had twelve teams. I used to let him a mile 
or two of work and when he had finished I 
would let him another mile or two. 

One of the first things Villa did after the 
revolution had started was to take a band 
of his nondescript followers on a sixty-mile 
jaunt from the line of the Orient to a point 
where there was a silver mine of which I 
was president and blow up the whole thing 
and practically destroy it. I had been re- 
ceiving a large annual income from this 
mine—a fact which was known to the revo- 
lutionary chief. 

The only explanation I could ever find of 
why he wrecked the mine instead of seizing 
the property and operating it to his own 
advantage, as fully civilized warriors would 
have done, was the fact that whenever I 
had met him on the railroad I carefully 
avoided inviting him into my private car. 
I could never quite reconcile myself to any 
close contact with Villa. He was a horrible- 
looking fellow, always greasy and dirty, 
and it was just a little more than I could do 
to associate with him in any way. His 
revenge was the wanton destruction of my 
mine. But in this foolhardy act he also 
hurt himself, for he could readily have 
worked the property and taken out of it 
from $25,000 to $30,000 a month, to use 
this money either for his own pleasure or 
the promotion of his revolution. 

About 1000 of the 1600 miles had been 
finished when this unforeseen contingency 
arose to put an end to all our hard work. 
After the receivership had thus been brought 
about, a controversy developed in the 
newspapers whether it would pay to com- 
plete the road or whether it should be per- 
manently abandoned. A _ reorganization 
committee was formed about twelve years 
ago, with L. F. Loree as chairman. The 
Orient was then taken out of receivership 
and an attempt was made to raise the 
money to build it to Chihuahua, but it 
failed. In spite of the apathy of the bank- 
ing world toward the enterprise, I still had 
unbroken faith in it. And in 1921, years 
after it had been started, I had another 
hunch in connection with it. To a Dallas 
newspaper man who came to me then seek- 
ing my opinion as to whether the road would 
be abandoned, I said: 

“You can rest assured it will never be. 
Within two years great oil fields will be 
found west of San Angelo, and the Orient 

will become one of the great oil-carrying 
railroads of this continent.” 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 


Though at that time there was no oil, I 
have lived to see the prophecy fulfilled. 
Within two years from the time I expressed 
the above opinion, the great field of Big 
Lake was opened up, and later, rich fields 
in the counties of Crane and Upton. And 
now there is the Yates Field, in Pecos 
County, the greatest shallow field in the 
world. The town of McCamey has a re- 
finery and a population of 11,000 and is 
shipping 225 carloads of oil a day, although 
eighteen months ago the spot was virtu- 
ally uninhabited. There are five pipe lines 
from the Yates Field to the Orient Rail- 
road, one extending to the Gulf of Mexico, 
400 miles away, the building of which cost 
$12,000,000. 

Boom times are looming at last for the 
Orient. The Mexican Government is fin- 
ishing the road from the end of the track 
where I had it, east of Chihuahua City, to 
the Rio Grande, and train service will be in- 
augurated about April 1, 1928. This leaves 
only seventy miles to finish from Alpine, 
Texas, to the Rio Grande. There is no 
doubt this link will be completed in the very 
near future, when through trains will be 
put in operation for Mexico City, changing 
to the Mexican Central at Chihuahua. 
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Within a few years I expect to see the entire 
project pieced together in the form I con- 
ceived it and producing the profits I be- 
lieved were there. 

It is true its original investors lost about 
$20,000,000, but my excuse for the only 
unsuccessful venture I have ever organized 
in forty years of business is that a revolu- 
tion is an abnormal thing and cannot be 
reckoned with as a contingency of progress. 
And it is only one item of a long list of in- 
dustrial losses Mexico has suffered through 
warfare since that time, amounting alto- 
gether to more than $800,000,000. On the 
other side of my balance sheet, opposite 
the single item of any consequence on the 
wrong side, is a story of figures revealing 
more than $160,000,000 in profits and div- 
idends from the forty or more companies I 
organized after I had given up a lucrative 
job as an insurance man to go West and 
build a railroad. 


Live and Grow Young 


About the time the Orient was forced 
into receivership, I met with a severe ac- 
cident, being in a New York office build- 
ing elevator which fell. The shock made me 
an invalid, compelling me to withdraw 
from the srena of business strife at a time 
when all my energies wére needed to pro- 
tect my own interests and those of my 
friends. For fourteen years, although at 
numerous times I was given up to die, I 
battled for life with a single idea always 
before me—that I should be restored to 
health and to the business world, which I 
have always loved so much. Through those 
trying days of convalescence I concen- 
trated my mind on the thought that life is 
eternal and that youth is a condition we 
misinterpret, being not merely a state of 
immaturity, as supposed, but a state of 
mind and body which gathers increasing 
freshness and virility as we carry on year 
by year. So I wrote an essay and called it 
Live and Grow Young, and believing it is 
well for one to practice the things he 
preaches, I decided to live the teachings of 
my book, which I have done. And now my 
dream has come true. 

As I glance back through the vista of 
years and assay the fortunes of my life I 
find a number of lessons. Richer than all 
the other nuggets of philosophy man will 
discover in his struggle toward the destiny 
he has set for himself is one truth which has 
always seemed to me to be strangely elu- 
sive to most of us. It is that adversities 
which sometimes stalk before us in the dis- 
mal raiment of defeat are often only the 
door of victory. The panacea is faith 
faith in yourself and in God and in the 
unfailing law that justice and right shall 
triumph. Hate is a scourge. 

The period of business I have described 
is closed forever. In its way it was con- 
structive, but it is well it has passed on into 
the sphere of forgotten things. Think how 
much better is the day in which we live. 
We see spread before us the brightest page 
in the history of the world and the richest 
era in the development of our own country. 
All of us who are here to enjoy the blessings 
of this enlightened age should give solemn 
and reverent thanks for the benefactions 
which have come. How grateful we should 
be that the Federal Reserve Bank is at 
hand and that financial panics can no 
longer be made to order, and that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission stands as a 
sentinel to guard the integrity of railroad 
operation. If we have grown callous to 
these new joys I am hopeful that the inci- 
dents I have related may in their small way 
have a tendency to restimulate our appre- 
ciation. 

When I was twelve years old, as I men- 
tioned earlier in this narrative, I told my 
grandfather, Hamblin Stilwell, that some 
day I would go forth and build a railroad. 
I did not tell him I would go forth and build 
seven or eight. But in those days of long 
ago my hunches, like myself, were in their 
infancy. 
~ Editor’s Note—This is the sixth and last of a 
series of articles by Mr. Stilwell and Mr. Crowell 
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LAYE RBILT 
— it’s every inch a battery 2 === 


IN DRY cell “‘B’’ batteries made up of cylin- 
drical cells more than one-third of the space 
is wasted. That’s inevitable. No matter 
how closely you pack a group of cylinders, 
there always will be spaces between them. 

Jsually these spaces are filled in with pitch or 
other substances, to prevent movement of the 
cells during shipment and breakage of the 
wires connecting cell to cell. 





Think of it—over a third of the space 
inside the ordinary battery is filled with inert 
packing material! 

In the Eveready Layerbilt **B’’ Battery No. 
486 there are no waste spaces between the 
cells and no useless materials. Instead of 
cylindrical cells, this extraordinary battery 
uses flat cells. It is built in layers and as- 
sembled under pressure into a solid block. 
Electrical connection between 
cell and cell is automatic, by 
pressure of the entire side of 
each cell against its neighbor. 

The most surprising thing 
about this construction is that 
it actually makes the active ma- 
terials more efficient. A given 
weight of them produces more 
current, and lasts longer, than 
the same amount when put in 
the cylindrical cell form. This 
was the unexpected result of 
researches into methods of 
utilizing the hitherto waste 
spaces. Scientists now know 
that the flat shape is the most 
efficient form for the cells in 


Mlustrating cylindrical cell **B™ battery 
construction. Note the waste space 
between the cells. 


The air is full of things you shouldn't 
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This is the Eveready Layerbilt, the 
unique **B" battery that contains no 
waste spaces or materiais between 


Evereadys 


a “B” battery. No wonder the Layerbilt is 
the longest lasting and therefore most conve- 
nient and economical of all the Evereadys. 
Only Eveready makes the Layerbilt. Its 
exclusive, patented construction is Eveready’s 
greatest contribution to radio enjoyment, 
giving new economy and convenience to bat- 
tery users. The Layerbilt, of course, provides 
Battery Power—silent, reliable, independent, 
guarantor of the best reception of which your 
receiver is capable. For modern sets, use 
the Eveready Layerbilt. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


rT Tr . ‘ . 
iT San Francisco 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


East of the Rockies 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


Through WEAF and associated N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast 
8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


Pacific Coast network 
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Tricks of Tracks 


T HAS always been a question in my 

mind whether the red fox or the Amer- 
ican white-tail deer deserves the highest 
place in the list of extremely wary and cun- 
ning woods creatures. However, if both 
these creatures are hunted with the hound, 
as the deer are sometimes pursued in cer- 
tain sections of the Northern woods and as 
the red fox almost always is hunted, I have 
no doubts whatever as to the outcome of 
the trial. The deer will unquestionably be 
the loser. I firmly believe that there is no 
other animal of the woods that can hold its 
own against a pack of well-trained hunting 
hounds and huntsmen equal to the sly red 
ranger of the forest. Some of the tricks 
this cunning customer resorts tosound more 
like the imaginings of a first-class novelist, 
rather than the infallible and true working 
of an animal’s brain. 

The red fox, unlike the usual forest 
dweller, challenges pursuit by both man 
and hound. He, like the rabbit, seems to 
thrive best in a community thickly popu- 
lated by mankind and his hunting dogs. I 
have many times listened on a frosty, 
sparkling autumn evening to a pair of 
foxes that came, as regularly as the stars 
came out, and prowled about the crest of 
a high spur of the hills jutting out over a 
creek where a hound lover lived and kept 
a brace of old Red Bones. As sure as the 
frosty evenings of late summer and early 
autumn rolled around, these foxes came to 
the high spur and, squatting there on their 
haunches, they raised their slim black noses 
to the stars and challenged the old trail 
blazers down in my friend’s yard to a chase. 
Usually they received what they were look- 
ing for. The hounds would be slipped free 
of their leashes and, with a bound, like twin 
shadews they would leap the creek and tear 
up the slope toward their arch enemies on 
the pinnacle. Then for hours, under the 
round soaring moon of autumn evenings, 
there would echo against the steep tim- 
bered slopes and over the dusky ridge 
meadows the booming bugle of old Ring 
and Drum. In the late morning hours the 
hounds would usually come limping back 
home, footsore, lamed and hungry, but 
gloriously satisfied that they had performed 
their bounden duty. I presume a fox 
hound feels that this is one of its most 
sacred obligations. Never have I known 
one of these silky-eared, sad-eyed, mystic- 
appearing dogs of the chase to refuse the 
challenge of his red opponent, whether the 
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leaves are red and gold or the woods lie 
deep under the white, glittering robe of 
winter. His dreams of existence seem made 
up in all entirety out of his pursuit of the 
fleet red creature that is forever lurking 
around in some sassafras thicket, a broken 
old tree top that might lie in a steep hol- 
low or in a clump of red brush. And the 
fox, strange as it might sound to the man 
unacquainted with these cunning rascals, is 
but waiting for the long, golden bugle of the 
hunting dogs, reaching in echoing beauty 
upward to the mellow moon of autumn. 

Wherever there are men, there most 
surely the red fox will be found in good 
numbers. Civilization and the red fox, 
with the abounding presence of the little 
cottontail rabbit, a result of man’s presence, 
acting as a protective measure in warding 
off the attacks of hawk, owl and mink, form 
one of the modern complexities of woods 
life. It would be presumed by the layman 
that cunning Reynard would seek the more 
inaccessible reaches of the wilderness 
where there was no sign of man or dog. 
This is not the case, however, although 
there are plenty of foxes to be found in the 
Northern wilderness as far up as the Barren 
Lands. The red ranger is also found in 
mountain fastnesses where man rarely if 
ever sets his foot, but not in any greater 
numbers than in many of the thickly settled 
woods sections of the Eastern states and the 
Middle West. 

I have many times started a red fox from 
the brushy thickets along some little swale 
within a stone’s throw of a fairly large Mid- 
dle Western city. And it is no uncommon 
thing at all to find this animal lurking in the 
apple orchards of a farmer’s premises. The 
fox depends largely upon the rabbit for 
food. For this reason the fox is not what 
you might call a steady customer. He is a 
transient, moving along with the supply of 
rabbits, from township to township, or 
from county to county. It is no uncommon 
thing for a pack of hunting dogs to take an 
old resident fox on an unusually long chase 
some evening and for the fox never to re- 
turn. Perhaps a week later the hounds will 
come straggling in, tired and footsore. The 
reason for this is that the fox has suddenly 
decided to change his hunting territory, ow- 
ing, undoubtedly, to the lack of sufficient 
game. 

Quail, grouse, mice that inhabit the 
marshy fields and swamps, rabbits and the 
farmer’s hen yard and turkey pen—all 
suffer from this cunning gentleman’s dep- 
redations. Around a fox den, back in the 
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wilder parts of the hills where this animal 
locates its home, there will be found the 
most varied assortment of bones to be 
found about any carnivorous animal's den 
in the country. Young lambs, rabbits, 
grouse, turkeys, chickens, ducks, geese, 
quail and mice—there are the mute, whit- 
ened evidences of all these having fallen a 
prey to the fox, for the purpose of feeding 
itself and young. 

It takes a tremendous quantity of food 
to rear a family of young foxes. To esti- 
mate three rabbits a day would not be any 
too large an average, [am sure. These are 
brought in regularly by the parent fox 
during the day, when the puppies get large 
enough to feed themselves. They imme- 
diately pounce on the carcass and, rolling 
the skin back as they devour the meat, 
they proceed to trim the rabbit, chicken, 
turkey or young lamb clean as though sand- 
papered to the very bone. 

There is no more filthy spot in the woods 
than around the immediate neighborhood 
of a fox den. It becomes so foul with 
stench and half-rotted skins of the game 
that has been brought in that even these 
animals themselves cannot stand it, and the 
mother moves the entire family from one 
to three times during the course of their 
infancy. She will move her brood from one 
rocky cliff or pile of field stones in some se- 
cluded ravine or old pasture to another new 
den, and allow the rain to cleanse and dry 
out the old den; then, when this is done, in 
the course of two or three weeks she will 
bring the family back to the first domicile. 
In this way many young foxes meet an un- 
timely, or, as the farmer and the rabbit 
hunter believe, a timely death—for there 
is an eternal warfare being waged between 
these sportsmen and farmers and the fox- 
hunting devotee. Many times a farmer's 
collie finds the young foxes in their course 
across a pasture and pounces down on the 
family with terrible results. The mother 
fox, sad to relate, does not stand by her 
family, as will the bear or the partridge, but 
at the first hint of danger she departs for 
other regions. My first fox puppy was cap- 
tured in this manner one rainy, cold spring 
day in Burgundy, France, where a young 
peasant and his dog were accompanying me 
on a jaunt through a rather wild, timbered 
little valley. We heard the dog give tongue 
and hurried there at once, but not too soon 
to prevent his destroying the entire family 
of cubs, excepting the one little chap that 
we found crouched under a bit of heather. 

-~BEN C. ROBINSON. 




















Christmas Trees in a Northern Quebec Forest 






Lilae protects your skin 


Open doors 
to infection 


those invisible nicks 


You can’t see them—those invisible 
nicks of the razor that give germs 


and dust their chance at your skin! 


So, apparently without warning 


little infections develop 


Try this pleasant daily precaution 
Dash Pinaud’s Lilac all over your face 
Your skin is 


after each shave 


always smoothly clear! 


For Pinaud’s Lilac 1s a real antisep- 
tic, yet it is healing, too. Lis first quick 
tang is followed by a smooth coolness 

refreshing, delightful! For the same 
wonderful ingredients, newly proc 


essed, make Lilac blander than ever 


You can buy Pinaud’s Lilac at all 
drug or department stores. Buy it 
today! The genuine Lilac has the 
signature of Ed. Pinaud in red on the 


bottle. Pinaud, Paris, New York 
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Annealing the gold 
bars from which Conk- 
lin nibs are made. 
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Conklin Pens 


A Conklin pen is one 





of the few manufactured 
products in the world to- 
day which comes com- 
plete from thé hands of 
skilled craftsmen. The 
gold, for example, 1s 
brought into the factory 
in ingots, and, like every 
other part, is made into a 
finished product by the 


hands of people who have 





traditional pride in their 
particular tasks. The Conk- 
lin Endura, bearing an un- 
conditional guarantee of 
free service, comes in Conk- 
lin Blue and other rich 
colors, like jewels, $§.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. Other 
Conklins, all prices, all 
colors, all sizes. Pencils to 
match. In stores everywhere 
that make a home for pen 
and pencil quality. 
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The Descent of the Vandais: The Roman Empire, 455 A. D.— 
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WE’RE OUR OWN 
LARGEST CUSTOMERS 
for Cities Service Oil Products 


Cities Service oils and gasolene, which are sold to the public in ever- 
increasing volume, are the same products which the $650,000,000 Cities 
Service organization uses in serving cities, towns and villages in twenty 

states with electricity and gas for lighting, heat and power. 


Millions of customers realize that the organization, in using its own prod- 
ucts, must make them meet extra high standards in order to keep at 
maximum efficiency its hundreds of millions of dollars worth of plants 

and equipment—else whole cities or sections would be plunged in dark- 
ness and factories stopped. 


The superiority of Cities Service petroleum products is due in great meas- 

ure to the complete quality control exercised by this organization, which 
produces crude oil from its own wells, refines it in its own refineries and 
transports it in its own pipe-lines, tank cars and tank ships. 


Improvements are constantly being made as a result of extensive labora- 
tory work and experimentation. The Cities Service research board spends 
$1,000,000 yearly for this purpose. 


Your own test of Cities Service oils and gasolene will demonstrate to you 
their superiority. 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, on 

Fridays at 8 p.m. Eastern Standard Time through the following stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, 
WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, WTIC. 
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THE HUMAN CHASE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


He paused and glanced through the un- 
curtained window. Mr. Chittuck, with a 
canary upon each shoulder, one on his head 
and another pecking at his collar, was 
standing at a desk, writing in a ledger. 
Brett knocked at the door, and a high- 
pitched Eastern Counties voice bade him 
enter. He stepped in, closed the door be- 
hind him and saluted the man whom he had 
come to visit. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” the latter 
asked briskly. 

“*My name is Bennett,” Brett lied. ‘‘ Are 
you Mr. Chittuck, the famous canary 
breeder?”’ 

The young man had his pen in his mouth 
for the moment while he carefully blotted 
his latest entry, but he signified assent with 
a nod. 

“‘T saw your canaries at the Agricultural 
Hall on Tuesday,” the newcomer continued. 
‘Marvelous birds!” 

“The best in the world,”’ was the terse 
response. 

‘“‘T should like to acquire a few of the 
male songsters myself. Have you any of 
the prize winners for sale?” 

“Not one—sold the lot—all to one man.” 

“‘Dear me!” Brett exclaimed in a tone 
of concern. “‘That’s hard luck. All to one 
man, eh?” 

“That’s so. These birds I have with me 
here are all pets. I shouldn’t ever part 
with them, although they’re poor songsters. 
Those others were bred to sell and to show. 
Sorry, sir. Look round next time you’re 
in the city.” 

Brett, although he was receiving scant 
encouragement, showed no signs of hurry- 
ing away. He moved, instead, a little 
nearer to the desk and stood beside the 
canary breeder. 

“You couldn’t tell me, I suppose,’’ he 
asked insinuatingly, ‘‘to whom you sold 
them?” 

“No, I couldn’t,” was the prompt reply; 
“and it wouldn’t be any good to you if I 
did. He’s a wealthy man and he wouldn’t 
part with one of them for its weight in 
gold.” 

“Nevertheless, you don’t happen to re- 
member his name?” Brett persisted. 

The young man, who had begun once 
more to write in his ledger, turned around 
and faced his questioner. His red lips pro- 
truded, his eyes seemed more unpleasant 
than ever. 

‘“‘What business is it of yours whom I 
sold them to?” he demanded. “I tell you 
he wouldn’t part with one of them. Isn’t 
that enough for you?”’ 

Brett glanced over his shoulder. There 
was no doubt that the little waiting room 
behind—a room, it appeared, devoted to 
travelers’ samples— was empty. Neverthe- 
less, he dropped his voice. 

“‘T am very anxious,” he confided, “to 
discover the present whereabouts of the 
man who bought your canaries. What name 
shall we give him? It doesn’t really mat- 
ter, does it? Matthew the Killer he was 
once called in the force.” 

There was a queer silence, broken only 
by a sharp intake of breath on the part of 
Mr. Chittuck, and a hopeful chirp from one 
of the birds that had at last succeeded in 
balancing itself upon its master’s collar. 
Then the pen slipped from the latter’s 
nerveless fingers and fell spluttering to the 
floor. One very dirty hand, scarcely 
adorned by a palpably imitation diamond 
ring, gripped the side of the desk. He 
stared at his harmless-looking visitor and 
he was a man very much afraid. 

“Who are you?” he muttered. 

“TI am from Scotland Yard, of course,” 
Brett admitted. “I don’t wish you any 
harm, Chittuck. We’ve got nothing against 
you just for the present, except that we 
know that you’ve had goods from Ellis & 
Humphreys and that you're one of the 
gang, but we want Matthew—we want him 
like hell.” 

“How did you tumble to this?” 


“Luck,” was the frank confession 
“sheer downright luck! We've got a four 
or five page record of Matthew’s weak- 
nesses, various disguises he’s made use of, 
his habits and every particular we could 
collect about him at Scotland Yard. One 
of these weaknesses has always been a 
partiality for canaries. He’s never been 
without them. Now when the show came 
on we thought it just worth while to have a 
man at the Agricultural Hall.” 

Mr. Chittuck gasped, dabbing some of 
the unhealthy perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

“T must tell you that we weren’t par- 
ticularly fortunate there,’”’ Brett continued. 
“We had a good man watching your store, 
but the transaction was done too quickly. 
We were never able to get more than the 
faintest description of the purchaser. Still, 
in the morning there Was your picture in 
the Sketch, and one happened to remember 
that the firm of Chittuck & Baynes had 
goods—were they always leather? I won- 
der, Mr. Chittuck—sent them from the 
late firm of Ellis & Humphreys, of Endale 
Street.” 

“Blast the picture!” 

“You are entitled to do so,”” Brett sym- 
pathized. “If I had not happened to be 
dining at the same little restaurant the 
night before last, and expressed some slight 
curiosity as to where I'd seen your face be- 
fore, the letterpress underneath the picture 
would have escaped my notice and you 
would have been spared this visit. As it is, 
however, there is no reason why it should 
not be a friendly one. I understand that 
this is a genuine business of yours, Mr. 
Chittuck. You are doing well, eh?” 

“T am doing what you'll tell me I’ve 
never done before,’ was the fierce reply 
“I’m making money fast, and I’m making 
it honestly. We are working overtime and 
I’ve orders enough on the books to last us 
two years. I’ve got a good working part- 
ner, although he ain’t much to look at—a 
safe, respectable man—and then you come 
butting in—all along of the little yeller 
birds too!” 

“You needn’t curse them,” Brett assured 
him earnestly. “‘I don’t wish you any harm, 
Chittuck. Believe me, we aren’t a lot of 
brutes at Scotland Yard. If we see a man 
who’s been off the tracks once or twice 
settling down and trying to make an honest 
living, we let him alone. Tell me where to 
find Matthew and it’s good-by and good 
luck to you.” 

The boot manufacturer eyed his visitor 
suspiciously. 

““You mean to tell me straight you don’t 
know?” 

“TI don’t know.’ 

““You’ve come down to Norwich just to 
see me?” 

“Entirely to see you.” 

The young man drew a stool towards him, 
perched himself upon it and once more he 
mopped his damp forehead. Then he sat 
doubled up, his elbows upon the desk, his 
grimy hands supporting his grimy face, 
staring gloomily out into the yard. The 
canary upon his head endeavored to liven 
matters up with a few monotonous chirps. 

“This is a nice bit of hell,’’ the distracted 
man groaned. “If I tell you anything 
about Matthew, he’ll murder me sure. 
There's never been an informer yet who 
didn’t get his, and if I don’t tell you I sup- 
pose you'll chevy me out of the city.” 

‘We won't consider that possibility, 
Chittuck,”’ Brett said soothingly, “‘ because 
you’re going to tell me.” 

The man edged a little nearer to his visi- 
tor. His dirty fingers were drumming now 
upon the desk, his confident, high-pitched 
voice had deserted him. He spoke almost, 
it seemed, with difficulty. 

“And when you've found him,” he de- 
manded, “what about it? What’s the good 
of it all? You can’t take him. You know 
his history. He’s been driven into a corner 
and surrounded a dozen times. The thing’s 


always had the same ending. He never 
enters a house, walks in a street or embarks 
upon a journey without having considered 
and guarded against every possibility. His 
means of escape are always there. He'll 
walk out upon you and it will cost a few 
more lives. You leave him alone, guv’nor.” 
“Don’t be foolish,”’ Brett replied firmly. 
“Tt isn’t our job at Scotland Yard to let 
criminals alone, and you know that.” 
“Then let someone else take on the job,” 
the manufacturer continued  sullenly. 
“You're a young feller—don’t look as 
though you’d much fight in you either. 
Let the old-timers take Matthew on.” 
“‘Chittuck,” the detective said, and the 
sternness of his voice was such that the 
mildness of his appearance was easily for- 
gotten, ‘‘there’s nothing we folk hate more 
than to break in upon a man who’s trying to 
lead an honest life. We’ve got our job to 
do, though, and that comes first. You’ve 
got to tell me where to find Matthew or 
take your chance with us, and you and I 
both know that that’s a slim affair.” 
Again the young man mopped his fore- 
head with a soiled yellow handkerchief. He 
slid to the ground from his high stool and 
made a careful examination of the room, 
even raising the blind and looking out of 


the window into the back yard. Then he | 
returned and stood by the detective’s side. | 


‘*Fourteen miles from here, mister,’ he 
confided —‘‘ you can spot it on the map—is 
a house called Lesser Widerness Hall. It 
belongs to Lord Fakenham, and it’s sup- 


posed to have the best shooting that side of | 


Norfolk—seven thousand acres of it. It’s 


been taken by a syndicate. They’re there | 


” 


now, and one of the syndicate 

His voice broke for no apparent reason. 
He seemed unable to finish the sentence. 

“One of the syndicate,” Brett concluded 
coolly, ‘‘is Matthew?” 

“*Here’s my last word to you,”’ Chittuck 
declared, moistening his dry lips with his 
tongue: ‘“‘ Don’t you think that he’s sitting 
there like one of my little canary birds, 
waiting to be asked to hop into your cage. 
You keep away from Lesser Widerness 
Hall. I’ve told you.” 


Philip Brett perhaps lacked one qual- 
ity —the quality of caution combined with 
courage—which goes to the making of the 
greatest detectives. There seemed to him 


nothing rash, after a study of the map and | 


a few general inquiries, in driving over to- 
wards Lesser Widerness Hall the following 
afternoon for a preliminary reconnaissance. 
He had discovered from an estate agent in 
the city, whom he met at the bar of the 
hotel, that the shooting and hall were let to 
a syndicate, the head of which was a Mr. 
Martin Druce, a wealthy American. 

‘‘A stranger to these parts?’’ Brett had 
inquired. 

The man had shaken his head. ‘‘ Not en- 
tirely,”” he confided. ‘‘Mr. Druce had the 
Thursford shooting two years ago with, I 
believe, the same syndicate. They made a 
record bag of partridges, too, and didn’t do 
so badly with the pheasants. His Lordship 
was very pleased with the way the shoot 
was run, and would have liked to have Mr. 
Druce take it on again, but for some reason 
or other he seemed to prefer Lesser Wider- 
ness.”” 

“Interesting old place, I should think,” 
Brett ventured. “Are visitors allowed to 
see the pictures?” 

“In the summer they are. When the 
house is let for the shooting they’re all 
locked up.” 

Brett departed with a new thrill of ad- 
miration for this man whose capture was 
the dearest wish of his heart. Before step- 
ping into his car he glanced once more at a 
little note in his local guidebook, referring 
to Lesser Widerness Hall: 

The gem of the collection is, without a doubt, 
the portrait of Lady Amelia Holcombe, by 
Gainsborough, which will be found in the South 
Room. Many critics have proclaimed it the 
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finest existing example of the great artist, and 
no picture lover should leave the county with- 


| cut an attempt to see it. 


For ten miles the way which Brett had 
traced out upon the map led along the 
main road to Aylsham. Afterward he found 
himself involved in a series of extraor- 
dinarily intricate narrow lanes where some- 
times the road seemed to disappear alto- 
gether. A slight mist was falling when at 
last a broken-down signpost, pointing to a 
rough road on the other side of a white gate, 
indicated the direction to Lesser Widerness 
Hall. Brett opened the gate and proceeded 
cautiously alang a track which became sud- 
denly precipitous. Then, without warning, 
he found it emerge upon a more definite 
thoroughfare, leading steeply down to a 
sort of hollow between a rolling slope of 
common and a belt of thick wood. He 
drove carefully, negotiated an abrupt cor- 
ner successfully and jammed on his brakes 
with a little start of surprise. 

On his left, stark to the road, situated, as 
it were, in the middle of a parklike field, 
was a huge Georgian mansion, with row 
after row of windows, and a glimpse on the 
other side of spreading gardens. It was not 
the sudden appearance of the house, how- 
ever, which had taken Brett so much by 
surprise as the fact that he had driven al- 
most into the midst of a typical little shoot- 
ing party on its way home. There were four 
or five men in conventional homespuns, 
with pipes in their mouths and guns over 
their shoulders, a couple of keepers, half a 
dozen dogs, two game carts and a strag- 
gling line of beaters carrying long sticks 
with red flags. 

Brett suddenly felt every fiber in his 
body tense. There could be no danger in 
the middle of a crowd like this, but never- 
theless he was conscious of his rashness. 
A tall athletic-looking man in dark green 
shooting clothes handed the gun which 
he had been carrying to a keeper and 
crossed the road toward the car. Wit!: ons 
hand upon the screen, he leaned towar: 
Brett. His lips were parted in what, save 
for some other and stranger qualities, might 
well have been a smile of welcome. 

** At last, my dear Brett!” he exclaimed. 
““We expected you yesterday.” 


Major Lawton, the chief constable of 
Norfolk, was only too anxious to do any- 
thing to oblige Lady Muriel, but her whirl- 
wind arrival had staggered him a little, and 
the strange story she recounted so breath- 
lessly was a severe tax upon his credulity. 

““You must remember, Lady Muriel,” he 
pointed out, “that a county like Norfolk, 
where everyone is somebody else’s neighbor 
and everybody knows everybody else’s 


| business, is the last place in the world where 


a gang of desperate criminals would be 
likely to come and hide.” 

“Not this man,” she argued—“‘ not Mat- 
thew. Mr. Brett would never have wasted 
his time coming down here unless he had 
had some information worth following up. 
Why should he have disappeared if the 
gang hadn’t got hold of him?” 

“His disappearance,”’ the chief constable 
said, “‘was probably due to entirely natural 
causes. His car was discovered, as I have 
told you, at an early hour this morning, in a 
lane leading to Wroxham Broad. We k:v 
telephoned the police and they are search- 


| ing every place in the vicinity. What prob- 


ably happened was that Mr. Brett was hurt, 
staggered off to get help and collapsed. I 
expect news of him at any moment.” 
“Major Lawton,” Lady Muriel persisted 
earnestly, “if the car has been found near 
Wroxham, then I am very certain that Mr. 
Brett is in another part of the county. Be- 
lieve me, this is a very serious matter. The 
gang he is looking for are the people who 


|| committed the Warren’s Stores burglary, 


where, you remember, they killed three 
men, and if they have got hold of Mr. Brett 
I can assure you that he is in urgent danger. 
There isn’t a moment to be lost. The chief 
inspector is coming down himself this after- 
noon with two of his special men, but in 
the meantime we must start a search on our 
own account.” 
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The chief constable frowned. ‘We have 
not yet invited the assistance of Scotland 
Yard.” 

“Oh, please don’t be official,’”’ Lady Mu- 
riel broke in. “This is what I want you to 
do: There is a man living in Norwich named 
Chittuck, who raises canaries. Mr. Brett 
came here to see him. He knows where 
these men are hiding. He probably told 
Mr. Brett—he must tell us. Please come 
with me there.” 

“Chittuck?’”? Major Lawton repeated. 
“Yes, there is a well-known canary breeder 
of that name—a manufacturer of some sort, 
too, I believe.” 

He glanced through a directory, touched 
a bell, ordered his car and escorted Lady 
Muriel downstairs. 

“If these criminals really are hiding in 
this part of the world,” he remarked as 
they passed through the crowded streets, 
“T should have thought that a detective of 
Mr. Brett’s experience would have come 
first to see me.” 

“He probably meant to as soon as he had 
made a few preliminary inquiries,’ Lady 
Muriel replied. “I expect they got hold of 
him while he was just looking around.” 

They pulled up outside the archway in 
the narrow street, knocked at the door of 
the office and were admitted by the boot 
manufacturer himself. The chief constable 
greeted him almost ingratiatingly. There 
was nothing in the least official about his 
manner. 

“Mr. Chittuck,” he said, “this lady and 
I have come to ask if you would be good 
enough to answer a question.” 

The young man threw open the door of 
his office. He was entirely unsuspicious. 

“Come in,” he invited, motioning them 
to precede him. “Now what is it you want 
to know, please? How to breed prize- 
winning canaries, I suppose?” 

“Nothing of the sort,” Lady Muriel as- 
sured him. “ We are in search of a man who 
has disappeared—a friend of mine. We 
think that you might help us.” 

Chittuck’s whole manner changed. He 
endeavored to be truculent, but there was a 
scared look in his eyes. 

“Why should I be able to help you?”’ he 
demanded harshly. 

“Because,” Lady Muriel lied blandly, 
“‘the last thing my friend told me before he 
left London was that he was coming to see 
you to get an address. We know that he 
eame. He probably got it. He went off 
into the country the night before last and 
has not been heard of since.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to do with me,” 
Chittuck persisted nervously. “I haven’t 
left these premises for two days. We’ve too 
much work to do here to take on other peo- 
ple’s troubles.” 

Major Lawton was beginning to be a lit- 
tle more interested. The man’s manner was 
certainly strange. 

“We quite understand that, Mr. Chit- 
tuck. You know who I am, perhaps—Law- 
ton, the chief constable of the county. This 
young lady is connected with Scotland 
Yard. All that we want from you is the 
address you gave Detective Brett.” 

The manufacturer leaned for a moment 
with his elbows upon his high desk and his 
head buried in his hands. 

“I wish people would leave me alone,” he 
groaned, looking up at last. ‘“‘Well, here 
you are. Brett asked me where a certain 
person was and I told him. He is at Lesser 
Widerness Hall.” 

“‘Lesser Widerness Hall!’ the chief con- 
stable exclaimed. “Why, my dear Lady 
Muriel, that’s where Martin Druce’s shoot- 
ing syndicate is. A delightful fellow! He 
had Lord Thursford’s shoot last year— 
came in to see me only the other day about 
some licenses.”’ 

“Ts that all you want of me?” Chittuck 
asked inhospitably. 

Major Lawton took the hint. “That’s 
all, Mr. Chittuck,” he said, “and we’re very 
much obliged to you. At the same time, as 
Brett’s car was found near Wroxham, which 
is in exactly the opposite direction, I don’t 
imagine your information will be of much 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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| (Continued from Page 54) 
use to us. Good morning, and good luck to 


Here's a] 


solid citizen. 


the canaries.” 

Lady Muriel forgot to make her adieus. 
In the archway, she staggered a little and 
clutched at her companion’s arm. 

“Well, that doesn’t help us much, does 
it?”’ he remarked cheerfully as he paused 
to light a cigarette. 

“Major Lawton,” she asked, “how long 
will it take us in your car to get to Lesser 


| Widerness Hall?” 


“‘ About three-quarters of an hour. It’s an 


| out-of-the-way corner of the world. But 


why in the world do you want to go 


| there? Brett was evidently on his way 
| to Wroxham, nearly thirty miles in the op- 
| posite direction. That’s where his car was 
| found.” 


“It would be,” she answered patiently. 
“‘Major Lawton, please have confidence in 
me and do as I ask. Collect an escort of 
policemen, get a weapon of some sort for 
yourself and come to Lesser Widerness Hall 


| as fast as you can.” 


The chief constable laughed indulgently. 
“Well,” he conceded, ‘‘I’ll drive you over 
there with pleasure, but as to bringing a 
carload of policemen, believe me, Lady 
Muriel, you misapprehend the situation 
entirely.” 

“It is you who do that,” she answered 
quickly. ‘‘I don’t blame you. No criminal 
in the world has ever had such an out- 
rageous nerve as Matthew. Bring as small 
an escort as you please. I’m not afraid, if 
you’re not, but do start!” 

Her companion compromised. Followed 
by a single car containing three plain- 
clothes policemen, they were soon flying 
along the Aylsham Road. 

“Why did this man Druce come to see 
you?”’ Lady Muriel inquired. 

“‘He wasn’t sure about licenses and he 
wanted to be on the safe side. You see, one 
of the syndicate is a manufacturer in Lon- 
don and interested in slum work, and he 
brings his own beaters down for a holiday — 
twenty of them—and although, of course, 
Druce pays the keepers belonging to the 
shoot, he makes very little use of them— 
brings two men of his own who come over 


| from his place in Hungary. From what 
I’ve heard said of him, there’s no one can 


teach him anything about the running of a 
shoot.” 

Lady Muriel half closed her eyes. ‘His 
own keepers, his own beaters!” she mur- 
mured. “‘ What about theindoor servants?” 

“‘ Naturally he has to arrange for them,” 
Major Lawton answered a little stiffly. “‘I 
did hear that he’d engaged a butler from 
Norwich, but the rest came down from 
London. I really don’t think you need take 
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this so seriously, Lady Muriel. I can as- 
sure you that there is nothing to be alarmed 
about.” 

‘““You think not?” Lady Muriel laughed 
bitterly. ‘‘ Yet—as you’ll find out in a very 
short time—the syndicate is composed en- 
tirely of criminals, and the beaters and 
servants are members of the gang.” 

“In that case,”’ the chief constable re- 
marked with a skeptical smile, “‘we are 
going to be somewhat in the minority, I am 
afraid.” 

Lady Muriel made no reply. She was 
deliberately charging the small automatic 
she had drawn from her hand bag. 


Lesser Widerness Hall, viewed from the 
main entrance, presented an austere and 
inhospitable front, with lines of closely 
drawn blinds. At the back, however, which 
was the approach chiefly used, there were 
some slight signs of movement. One or 
two of the villagers and two of the garden- 
ers were talking. The resident gamekeeper 
had just ridden up on his bicycle. He 
touched his hat to Major Lawton. 

“Are the gentlemen shooting today?” 
the latter inquired. 

“Noa, sir, they ain’t shooting that I 
know on,”’ the man replied hesitatingly. 

Thedoor was opened bya very personable- 
looking butler in morning clothes. Major 
Lawton repeated his inquiry: 

“The party not shooting this morning?” 

The butler stood on one side with a por- 
tentous gesture and they passed into the 
stone hall. He closed the door behind them. 

“No, sir,” he replied. ‘‘To tell you the 
truth, sir, the party is broken up.” 

“Broken up?” his questioner repeated. 

“Things has happened here which I don’t 
rightly comprehend,” the butler continued 
with an air of increasing mystery. ‘‘They’re 
mostly, I believe, City gentlemen who 
have been staying here, and from what I 
have heard of their conversation, I took it 
that something must have happened in the 
City. There was a good deal of telephoning 
last night, and they all left soon after 
dinner.” 

“‘Where are the rest of the servants?” 
Lady Muriel asked. 

““They’ve gone, too, sir, and the beaters,” 
the man confided. “I’m from Norwich 
myself. I was paid up quite handsomely 
and told to leave tonight, but a queerer 
business I never knew in my life, sir. You 
will pardon me, madam,” he added, turning 
to Lady Muriel, ‘‘but might this be Lady 
Muriel Carter?” 

“Yes,” she replied hastily. 

“There is a letter for Your Ladyship,” 
he announced, hurrying away for a salver 
and presenting a square envelope. “Mr. 
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Druce must have been expecting you, for he 
left word you were to have it directly you 
arrived.” 
LESSER WIDERNESS HALL, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Dear Lady Muriel: Am I right, I wonder? I 
am imagining that you will arrive somewhere 
about twelve o’clock tomorrow morning, with 
a strong escort of Norfolk constabulary armed 


to the teeth. Sorry we can’t stay to welcome 
you, but there have been too many of these 
little affairs already, and it is hard to get up an 
interest in a fight with country policemen. They 


shoot so badly. 

I really could not find it in my heart—yes, I 
have a heart, Lady Muriel—to be unkind to 
your ingenuous little friend. He wabbled so in- 
nocently into trouble that I should have felt like 
shooting a sitting hare if I had dealt with him 
seriously. Besides, although I regret having to 
bring my visit to such an abrupt end, it has 
been on the whole a great success. The Gains- 
borough is all and more than I imagined. It 
will give me infinite pleasure in the future, un- 
less I make up my mind to sell it. That at pres- 
ent, however, is not my intention. Strangely 
enough—don’t be angry—I find it curiously 
reminiscent of you as you appeared at the Com- 
tesse de Grignolles’ reception. 

Au revoir, 
MATTHEW. 

P.S. How terrible! I nearly forgot what you 
will doubtless consider the most important part 
of this letter. If you will go into the South Hall 
and press the head of the third oak-carved 
dryad over the mantelpiece, a door will swing 
out which leads to the famous Widerness hiding 
place. Inside you will discover our little friend 
Philip Brett, rather cramped, I am afraid, but 
otherwise well cared for. It was clever of him 
to find me, but tell him to try to contrive a less 
one-sided meeting next time so that we may 
really come to an explanation. 


They hurried to the South Hall, and 
the chief constable groaned when he saw 
the empty frame which had once inclosed the 
famous picture hanging upon the wall. The 
secret chamber was easily discovered, and 
Brett unhurt, but pale with suppressed 
anger, staggered into the light. The chief 
constable helped him out and looked curi- 
ously into the stuffy little room. On a 
rough oaken shelf there still remained a 
plentiful supply of food, several bottles of 
wine and a box of cigarettes, but the walls 
were three feet thick and the only ventila- 
tion came from an opening in the chimney. 
He stepped back into the room, to find Brett 
gazing furiously at the empty frame. 

““My sincere apologies, Lady Muriel,’ 
the chief constable said. ‘All the same, 
even if the fellow is a desperate criminal, he 
didn’t treat your friend so badly. I see he’s 
still got a bottle of Pol Roger 1911 left.” 


But, as they knew before night, Mat- 
thew’s heart was not all kindness; for at 
lock-up time Aaron Chittuck was discov- 
ered shot through the heart in his office. 


“ROAMIN’ IN THE GLOAMIN?’” 


on What I Think of Harry Lauder—By 


| Seraggy. So famous did this extraordinary 


quadruped become that crowds assembled 
every night at the Pavilion stage door to 
see his arrival and departure. His journey 
to the theater was a nightly West End sen- 
sation and ’Arry Laudah’s ’oss became no- 
torious. 

One cvening he slipped up in Piccadilly 


| Circus, and as he was very tired after his 


walk from Lambeth, he refused to rise. It 
required the united efforts of ten policemen 
and as many civilians to get him on his feet 
and he had literally to be carried to the 
side path, where he stood stock-still for 
fully a quarter of an hour. After this 
breathing spell, and entirely of his own 
volition, his attendant having mysteriously 
disappeared in search of some liquid re- 
freshment, he ambled off in the direction of 
the Pavilion accompanied by several police- 
men and a crowd of highly amused pedes- 
trians. Scraggy was funnier than ever that 
night, because he was covered with mud 
which we had no time to remove. 

Poor old Scraggy! Two days after I 


| finished my season at the Pavilion, and 


being at Edinburgh, where I had opened a 


(Continued from Page 23) 


provincial tour, I learned from the papers 
that the old horse had been found dead in 
his Lambeth bed. The excitements of astage 
life had been too much for him. His success 
had killed him! But he provided me with 
a vast amount of free publicity, and had I 
been in London I would have seen that old 
Scraggy’s mortal remains were saved from 
the last indignity of the cats’ meat man’s 
barrow. 

Even when I was reading of Scraggy’s 
death I was having another experience of a 
different kind with another stage horse. 
The Man They Left Behind had been so 
popular in London that I resolved to sing 
the song, equine partner and all complete, 
on my provincial tour. So at Edinburgh I 
had to get a horse for the part. Early on the 
Monday morning of my Edinburgh week I 
went down to the well-known horse empo- 
rium of the Messrs. Croall and told the 
folks there that I required an animal that 
would not be frightened at music and the 
strange surroundings of the footlights. I 
was told that they would send up one of 
the quietest horses in the stable and one 
that wouldn’t be upset by all the military 
or bagpipe bands in Scotland. 


I was content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Croalls, being the more ready 
to do this because I rather prided myself 
on my knowledge of horses and ability to 
manage them. You see I had been a pony 
driver in the mines for some time and you 
get ‘“‘gey thrawn wee deevils’’ among the 
underground horses. The horse sent up to 
the Empire on the Monday night was quiet 
enough in the wings and submitted to all 
the strange trappings we put on him with- 
out a symptom of annoyance. He even 
carried me onto the stage all right and be- 
gan to look around with what I thought 
was an intelligent interest. But all of a 
sudden, as I was doing the walk-round for 
my first chorus, he laid his ears back and 
made to savage me as I passed the side of 
the stage nearest to him. I made a very 
real start away from him. 

Again the audience thought this was all 
in the play and they yelled their hearty 
approval. Peter, as I called this Edin- 
burgh horse, had his attention thus di- 
verted from me and walked down to the 
very edge of the footlights and stared quiz- 
zically at the people in front. This was 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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THAT £2,000,000, 000, 


Wasted Money! 


Motor car repair bills that 
can be easily eliminated by 


one simple precaution 


AST year the American public spent $2,000,- 
(000,000 for repairs and upkeep. And 80% 
of this repair bill was waste! 


For any garageman will tell you that 80% 
of repair bills can be avoided—that they are due to 
one simple thing—/ack of proper lubrication. 


95% of all cars today are equipped with the Alemite 
High Pressure Lubricating System. The car manu- 
facturer has put this system on your car for you to 
use. For he knows that if you use it regularly you 
will eliminate most repair bills. 


But avotd one thing particular/y:—don't just have 
your car ‘‘greased.’’ Have your car Alemited! There 


is a vast difference. 
Alemite-ing! 


Ever since the Alemite system demonstrated the 
tremendous importance of high pressure lubrication, 
thousands of “greasing stations” have sprung up 
everywhere. And the market has been flooded with 
cheap greases. Greases full of soap, fatty acid and 
cheap fillers. They break down under the Alemite 
high pressure system of lubricating, become gummy 
and literally eat up a bearing. They are as bad as no 
lubricant at all. This is what may happen when you 


merely have your car “ greased.”’ 


Alemite-ing (trade-marked) means to have your car 
lubricated with genuine Alemite chassis lubricant. 
This lubricant is a pure, solidified oil that will stand 
up under 3,000 pounds pressure. (Average grease 
breaks down under 200 pounds pressure.) It resists 
heat up to 200°. And will lubricate bearings properly 
at 30° below zero. 


All dealers who do genuine Alemite-ing display the 
sign shown above. They use genuine Alemite Lu- 
bricants in order to get this sign. 


The sign, therefore, is their franchise and your pro- 


tection. Look for it as vou drive. 











What to ask for 


100% Alemite-ing consists of the following service :-— 


lL. 


tN 






BEARINGS:— 

Genuine Alemite Chassis Lubricant is forced into 
the heart of every chassis bearing on your car. 
This service eliminates burnt-out bearings and 
rattles that come from worn, corroded bearings. 


. GEARS:— 


By means of the Alemite Gear Flusher, the operator 
thoroughly cleans out your differential and trans- 
mission, removing all grit, dirt and any chips of 
steel. He then forces in new Alemite Gear Lubri- 
cant. Most of the grinding noise and rumbling 
you hear in a motor car comes from the use of 


cheap grease in transmission and differential. 
Such grease thins out in summer, allowing gear 








teeth to run dry. In winter it “freezes” up, and 
makes gears hard to shift. The grinding gears act 
like a dragging brake on your motor. 


The use of special Alemite Gear Lubricant usually 
adds 1}2 to 2 more miles per gallon of gasoline, 
due to freer running. It lubricates freely at 15° 
below zero, thus giving you an easy gear shift in 


coldest weather. 


3. SPRINGS:— 


Having your springs sprayed with Alemite 
Graphite Penetrating Oil. It penetrates thor- 
oughly, spreading a thin layer of graphite between 
the leaves of your springs. Makes your car ride 


easier and eliminates spring squeaks. 


We ask you to try this service just once. Look for 
the sign as you drive along. You will notice an 
immediate difference in the way your 
car runs. But, equally important, if 
you use this service regularly vou will 


eliminate, once and for all, the big 








Lubricants 
Alemite-ing Costs NoMoreThan 
Ordinary Greasing 










gest single item in the operating cost 
of an automobile. 

Bassick Manufacturing Company, 
vision of Stewart-Wamer, 2642 N. 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Cana 
dian Address: TI} \lemite Proc 
Company oft Cannda, Lt Bellevi 
Ontario 


Alemit ana Al nite-Zerk CGuaiiy 
adapted for industrial 


Lubrication 
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HANDLER today anticipates the 
mode and the needs of tomorrow! 


New Royal Eights and new Sixes that 
today give you tomorrow’s smart body 
styles—tomorrow’s speed-suggestive 
lines—tomorrow’s ground-hugging 
lowness—and new vacuum brakes 
designed for the 1928 Chandler by the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company! 

Westinghouse Vacuum Brakes are 
beyond question the greatest safeguard 
ever introduced in an automobile. A 5- 
year-old schoolgirl can stop these new 
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| First American 
| Westinghouse Vacuum Brakes! 
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Car to Offer 


cars with absolute ease and safety. A 
gentle touch on the pedal applies all 
four brakes instantly and evenly, with 
positive control. 

And these new cars give you real 
high-compression power—tremen- 
dous in volume and range—always 
vibrationless and quiet. 

Chandler has today what all fine cars 
must have eventually—centralized 
automatic chassis lubrication. Chandler 
pioneered this great advance—and is 
still the lowest-priced car that offers it. 


CHANDLER-CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 


CHANDLER | 


SIXES & ROYAL EIGHTS + $995 to $2195, f£. 0. b. factory » SEE—DRIVE—COMPARE 


February 4, 1928 
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(Continued from Page 56) 
another bit of acting much to the liking of 
the audience, and it certainly made a hit 
with me, too, at the moment. The number 
finished in fine style, I caught hold of 
Peter, mounted him and rode off the stage. 
His exit was a trifle spirited, I must admit, 
for he “‘breenged”’ up against the scenery, 
clattered across the prompt side and very 
nearly came to grief among some props 
lying there for a later act. I narrowly 
escaped being precipitated down a stair- 
way leading to the proscenium. 

All the same we had made a very fine 
start as a double act and I was quite 
pleased with Peter’s eccentricities, which I 
put down to mere playfulness. Next night, 
however, he was in high fettle and had 
evidently made up his mind to do things. 
He started by prancing about the stage so 
much that I could not get on with the song. 
Sometimes I was running after him; more 
often he was running after me; and I 
didn’t half like the look in his eye either. 
All at once he started to back in the direc- 
tion of the footlights. I seized hoid of the 
reins and began to pull. The harder I 
pulled, the more he backed. The people 
rocked in their chairs with merriment, 
thinking that this was some glorious new 
stunt with a comic horse that Harry Lauder 
had invented for their amusement. 

When, however, the drummer in the or- 
chestra looked up and found a horse’s tail 
swishing directly over his head he beata 
hasty retreat from his place, and his action 
was followed by several members of the 
band nearest to him. Two or three of the 
occupants of the first row of stalls likewise 
hurried away to-safety. Soon the whole 
house was in an uproar. Those who were 
out of reach of all possible danger continued 
to scream with uncontrollable laughter, but 
the remainder of the musicians and the 
people in the front seats started a general 
stampede. 


A Round of Leg Pulling 


My wife was a terrified spectator from 
the wings and I could hear her shouting to 
the stage hands to go and help me to “pull 
the brute back before he killed somebody!” 
Just when it seemed a certainty that the 
horse would make a very undignified de- 
scent into the big drum, it occurred to him 
to look round and see where he was going, 
so tospeak. After a moment or two of hesi- 
tation he sprang forward. The tension on 
the reins thus suddenly broken, I went 
heels over head upstage, my steed jumped 
over my body and went dashing into the 
wings, foaming at the mouth. The stage 
hands flew for their lives, but Peter’s at- 
tendant soon had him under control. That 
was his last night as my assistant. After- 
ward I had a horse of a much more docile 
disposition, greatly to the relief of the 
drummer and his immediate associates. 

I have always thoroughly enjoyed my 
provincial tours in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. Wherever I go I get real good en- 
tertainment during the day—fishing, golf- 
ing or shooting. After Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, on the trip of which I am writing, 
I played Southport in Lancashire. One 
day I had gone out with a friend to have a 
round of golf, forgetting that George 
Foster, my agent, and a London manager 
named Harry Masters were coming up to 
see me on an important business matter. 
When they arrived and were informed that 
I had gone golfing they said they would 
like to see what sort of a game this golf 
business really was. 

Neither of them had ever played it or 
seen it. As a matter of fact, golf had not 
then taken England by storm as it has 
since done. There were lots of courses, but 
comparatively few players. 

So Foster and Masters did not think 
they were doing anything amiss when they 
marched onto Formby Golf Course in silk 
hats, frock coats and white spats. By the 
time they walked out onto the links and 
came up to us we were playing the fifth 
or sixth hole. I told them to walk behind 
with Tom and watch how the game was 
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played. But I don’t think they paid much 
attention until Tom, always keen on a 
practical joke, noticed that the pocket 
strap of my golf bag was unfastened and 
that a fine new ball—one of two I had 
bought at the professional’s shop before 
setting out—had dropped onto the fairway. 

“Hullo,” said Tom on coming up with 
the ball. ‘‘Somebody has lost a ball here. 
Better pick it up, George. It’s worth two 
bob and Harry is always willing to buy a 
good ball cheap. He'll give you a shilling 
for it.” 

Foster did as he was told, never suspect- 
ing that his leg—to say nothing about 
mine——was being pulled. 

“T’ve just found this new ball, ’Arry, 
he said. ‘Is it worth a shilling to you?” 


A Trick of Fate 


I took the ball, examined it, and decided 
that it was worth all of that amount. 
Foster took his shilling and fell back to 
join Masters and Tom. A few holes later 
Harry Masters came to me with another 
new ball, said he had found it on the course, 
and asked me what I would give him for it. 

“The same as George got!” I replied, 
forking out another shilling and congratu- 
lating both silk-hatted gentlemen on their 
ball-finding proclivities. ‘In fact,” I 
added, ‘‘I think I’ll stop playing and have 
a look round myself for balls; the Formby 
golfers seem to lose a lot!” 

At this stage Tom, as he told me after- 
ward, was on the point of explaining the 
joke, when another ball trickled between 
Foster’s legs. It had been driven by one of 
the plus-2 men of the club playing a game 
behind us. Foster instantly stooped down, 
picked up the ball and promptly offered it 
to me for another shilling. As I had not 
seen the ball coming, being too intent on 
my own game, I took it from him and was 
examining it with a view to purchase when 
loud yells from the rear caused us to look 
round. 

One of the Formby members was waving 
his driver in the air and saying words which 
sounded to me tolerably like an outburst of 
general cursing. As I pocketed the found 
ball and was dipping into my trouser pocket 
for still another shilling to pass over to 
Foster, the player behind came dashing up 
with wild oaths directed not to any one of 
us but to, as he phrased it, “‘the whole 
damned thieving bunch of you!” 

Tom, the scoundrel, turned away chok- 
ing with laughter. Foster, rather a dignified 
person at all times, turned upon the 
stranger with a speech beginning ‘“‘How 
dare you?”’ But he got no further, for the 
Formby member—one of the most fluent 
and original specialists in swearing I have 
come across in a long lifetime—denounced 
us singly and as a company for the most 
contemptible and villainous gang of thugs 
and outsiders that had ever had the nerve 
to spoil the landscape of a respectable golf 
course. Foster and Masters he described 
as a “‘couple of damned quack doctors from 
the beach at Blackpool,” while I was ‘‘ worse 
than the caddies who stole balls from a 
player’s bag, because I was at least dressed 
like a golfer and ought to know better than 
to buy balls picked up by my overdressed 
friends before they had stopped rolling.” 

By this time I deemed it expedient to 
take a hand in the argument, but the in- 
formation, given in what was intended by 
me to be convincing and dramatic style, 
that I was Harry Lauder and ought to 
explain that my friends from London did 
not ken much about golf, rather added 
fuel to the fire of the Formby man’s wrath 
and off he started again. He passed some 
particularly pungent and personal remarks 
about myself, hinted that he was more than 
disposed to credit all the stories he had 
heard about me, in view of the first-hand 
knowledge he now had as to how I got my 
golf balls, and vowed that the local police 
should be called in to deal with the whole 
disgraceful situation. 

Had it not been for Tom I do not know 
what the end of it all would have been. He 
came forward, still laughing hilariously, 
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and explained the joke he had played not | 
only on Foster and Masters but on myself. | 
Immediately I heard the staggering news | 
that I had been buying my own golf balls I 
hastily opened the pocket of my bag, as- 
sured myself that it was true, and rounded 
on Foster and Masters with a vocabulary 
second only in quality and selectness to 
that of the Formby member. On his part, 
having now something to laugh at, the 
edge of his anger was turned and an hour 
later the episode was declared ended and 
all wounds healed at the nineteenth hole. 

One golf story leads to another and while 
I am at it I may as well tell you what hap- | 
pened to me on the Auckland Course in 
New Zealand. The first time I played there, 
some years ago, I had the same caddie for 
two days running, but on the third day a 
strange boy came up to the first tee and 
handed me my driver. 

“Hullo,” said I; “you're not the same 
boy as I had yesterday and the day before 
Is he ill?” 

“No, Sir Harry,” 
quite well.” 

“Then why is he not caddying for my 
today?” I asked. i: 

“Well, sir, we 
mean we tossed which of us should carry 
for you,”’ replied the boy, looking just a bit 
sheepish or sulky—I wasn’t sure which. I 
must confess that I felt a little elated th 
the New Zealand caddies should toss amogg 
one another for the honor of carrying my 
clubs. 

“So you won, did you?” I went on. 

“No, sir,” came back the prompt an- 
swer, “I lost!”’ Think it over, folks. 

They tell a good story about me at an 
Australian course through which a railway 
runs. At one of the holes you have to 
drive over the rails. I had a very nice 
game, with two or three birdies in the 
round, and was feeling so good that I per- 
haps erred on the side of generosity in the 
way of a tip to my caddie at the finish. Im- 
mediately on returning to the pen he was 
asked by the other caddies what I had 
given him. 

“Five shillings,” he proudly remarked 
and showed the two half crowns. 

““Gee,’’ exclaimed one of his companions, 
“‘you must have saved his life at the rail- 
way crossing!” 





said the lad, “he’s 
\ 









An Eagle by Freight 


Of the hundreds of golf courses all over 
the world on which I have played I think 
my own home course at Kirn in Argyllshire 
is the loveliest from a scenic point of view. 
The vistas of mountain, moor and loch 
which you get from many of the tees ther 
are unexcelled. Every time I play a round 
at Kirn it takes me about four hours, be- 
cause I simply have to stop after every 
other shot and lose myself for a few minutes 
in a spellbound admiration of scenes of 
majestic loveliness. The golf, too, is quite 
hard enough for me. If I shoot anything 
round 90 I think I have played above my- 
self. Of course there are no railway engines 
to help me at Kirn as there are at Monifieth 
in Forfarshire, that little golf-mad town 
which has sent so many professionals to 
earn fame and fortune in America. Once 
I was playing a game there with Willie 
Blackwood. The first hole runs alongside 
the railway track its entire distance. On 
this occasion I drove off, sliced my ball so 
badly that the driver of a slow goods train 
saw it coming, caught it in his hands and 
dropped it out on the first green. It was 
lying dead when I came up to it and I got 
a two at a pretty hard four hole. How’s 
that for an untrue golf story? 

But this one is really true. Only a few 
days ago I went over with Blackwood to his 
club at Oxhey, that beautiful course near 
London presided over professionally by the 
genial, giant Ted Ray. As we had booked 
a time by phone the news leaked out that I 
was going to perform and there was quite a 
number of members of both sexes round the 
tee when we arrived. Before leaving Har- 
row, however, we got hold of a very old and | 
filthy golf ball which Blackwood’s dog had 
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Broruer Pro’s: 

In our next announcement we tell our story to 
the duffers as well as to those who break ninety. 
But this is private stuff for you. 


As you know, I built golf balls in England for 
twenty-three years. Then I made a discovery 
that is going to vitally affect golf in America. 
The secret has been put into a new ball. This 
amazing ball will drive further—fly straighter— 
pitch deader—and putt in a straighter line than 
any ball ! ever saw. This is not opinion. I 
make these statements after mechanical tests 
with accurate machines. 

The whole secret lies in the discovery of an as- 
tonishing new kind of core material—meets all 
specifications—and a new method of winding. 
After twenty-three years we’ve found out how 
to get real resiliency into a core and still wind in 
such a way as to completely prevent distortion 
and “out of balance.” 

Vhen we found a better way of putting on cov- 
ers and our chemists perfected a cover that will 
stand more abuse than an elephant’s hide. 


h ia s is not an old ball with a new name. Itisa 
Ae ill; a mew principle; a mew manufacturer; 
w pli vis and NEW RESULTS in your game. 


We can’t ask you to accept such unusual state- 
ments blindly, so we ask that you write on your 
own stationery or send the coupon for complete 
We'll promise to show you things 
No charge for the test. 


information, 
that will astonish you. 
For the players and others who have read this 
‘ment in spite of our solemn warning 
we've got a plan. The coupon below should be 
filled in and mailed. Enclose a dollar bill and 
ve'll send you three THRILLS—three of the 
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greatest balls yeu ever played—and collect the 
balance of $1.25 when your mailman delivers 
the balls. Try them, play them, subject them 
to any test you like, cut one up if you wish. 
Then if you're not satisfied that you’ve bought | 
he BALL of all Balls, 
return the pieces 
and we'll refund your 
money. 


Never Before 
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But you're going to get 


a new THRILL—a real Golf Ball 


surprise. Mail the The epee 
coupon today. AIMS Ay ese 
* bh at soc 

JonaLp MacDonaLp 
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BON-DEE GOLF 
BALL CO., 


Dept. 6-B 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Mr. Donald MacDonald 


BON-DEE GOLF BALL CO., 
Dept. 6-B, Detroit, Mich. 
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been playing with in his garden for perhaps 
a couple of months. Unless this ball was 
used in association with a club of some kind, 
nobody would have been able to tell what 
it was. It wasn’t even round. 

Arrived at the tee I solemnly took this 
monstrosity from my pocket, handed it to 
the caddie and ordered him to tee it up. 
The lad started to laugh, but I was as 


| solemn as a judge. 


“What the devil are you laughing at, 
boy?” I asked sternly. 

“The b-b-ball,  sir,’’ 
caddie. 

“‘What’s wrong with the ball, boy?” I 
demanded. “I’ve played with it for four 
years. Put it down—a good high tee!” 
The caddie teed up and, wonderful to relate, 
I hit a beauty with it, the unshapely, dirty 
mass hurtling through the air for a good 
hundred and fifty yards. As Wullie and 
I moved off, not the semblance of a smile on 
our faces, we heard gasps, titters and ‘‘ Well, 
I’m damned’s”’ from the astonished Oxhey 
members, and I know for a fact that it took 
Major Stephens, the Oxhey secretary, who 
was in the know of our prank, quite a long 
time to prevail on them that I really put 
down a clean ball after the first shot. 

But to revert to my stage work. As the 
months went on I began again to think 
about America and how nice it would be 
to get back there again and earn some 
real money. I had kept in close touch with 
Will Morris since my return. Every letter 
I had from him contained a sentence or two 
about my great success there and a hint 
that I had only to say the word and he 
would fix me up for a much longer tour at a 
salary which would make my earnings at 
home look like chicken feed. Then all at 
once, without even saying he was coming, 
Will walked into my dressing room at 
Liverpool. We shook hands. 


stammered the 


Another Sphere of Usefulness 


Will said, ‘‘When shall we sail?”’ 

I said, ‘‘ Just as soon as you can prevail 
on my British managers to release me—and 
that’ll be never!’’ But Morris and George 
Foster between them managed the ap- 
parently impossible—at a price! I forget 
just how much consolation money we had 
to pay certain managers for their agree- 
ments to release me, but I remember that 
the sum made my blood boil and it was 


| only the thought that I would come out all 
| right on balance that induced me to make 


the trip. 

While saying this I must at the same 
time admit that the call of America was 
very strong. There is an electrical some- 
thing in the air of the United States and the 
great Dominion of Canada which, once it 
inoculates one’s blood, cannot easily be 


| resisted. Perhaps it is the freshness, the 


vitality, the spirit of youth which animates 


| the peoples of the New World. If it is not 


these things I cannot define the lure- 
quite apart, believe me, from monetary 


| considerations—America has always had 


for me. I have been going over there for 
more than twenty years now and, although 
my work is harder, much more strenuous, 
across the water, I feel a new inspiration 
every time I land in New York or Montreal 
for still another tour. 

Yes, as I write these lines in Dunoon I 
find my mind wandering all over North 
America and I see rising before my eyes 
familiar forms and faces that I have come 
to love very much. This America-calling 
urge reminds me of the story about the 
Scottish minister who had accepted, in 
ecclesiastical language, “‘a call from God to 
another sphere of usefulness.’ His leading 
elder, discussing the vacancy thus created 
in the local church, remarked to the senior 


| deacon that “it was a funny thing that God 


always called his meenisters awa’ to a 


| bigger steepend.” 


My second trip lasted for fourteen weeks. 
On this occasion I played ten weeks in New 
York and a week each in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago. I thought 
my previous experience in New York had 
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States and its people. What a terrible 
mistake. One only gets to know the soul 
of a nation when one begins to work out- 
ward from its great towns and cities. So 
you will realize how interested I was in 
visiting the four wonderful cities I have 
mentioned. The week I spent in each of 
them convinced me that my American 
education was only beginning. Chicago is 
as different from New York as London is 
from Edinburgh; Boston might be on an- 
other continent so far as its comparison 
with Pittsburgh is concerned. While Phila- 
delphia is again completely different from 
every other American city. It is more like 
a British city than any other place in the 
United States and that is probably the 
reason why so many British visitors have 
told me they feel perfectly at home there. 
I always do—but then I have traveled 
America so thoroughly and am a free man 
of so many of its chief cities that I am and 
feel quite at home in any place from coast 
to coast. 


Gold Diggers in the New World 


It is not my intention in these memoirs to 
embark on any sort of appreciation of the 
United States, its towns, their inhabitants 
and their characteristics. For one thing, I 
could not do justice to such an important 
and fascinating subject; and even if I at- 
tempted it, I am no Will Rogers on such a 
lay, and the result, though it would be 
flattering to my friends the American 
people, would be extremely disappointing 
judged as a literary effort. The only real 
thought behind this paragraph is my sug- 
gestion that it is always a dangerous thing 
hastily to judge a people or a country from 
a flying visit to one or two of the big 
centers. 

After my first trip to New York I was 
under the impression that America was an 
open book to me and that I, shrewd fellow, 
had not taken long*to weigh up its people, 
their mannerisms, their characteristics, 
their amazingly numerous good points 
and—well, their weaknesses. This extended 
tour the following autumn only served to 
show me how little I knew and to imbue 
me with the desire to become better and 
better acquainted with a country the vast- 
ness, the richness, the variety, the resources 
and possibilities of which made a tremen- 
dous impression on my mind. In later 
years and under exceedingly difficult cir- 
cumstances the knowledge I acquired of 
America and the Americans during my 
earlier trips was to stand me in good stead 
when I became an unofficial ambassador of 
Britain—a Britain stricken, gasping, but 
defiantly determined to see a big thing 
through. 

From a professional point of view my 
second vaudeville engagement in the States 
was even more successful than my first. 
The audiences took me and my songs to 
their hearts. I was as happy asa king—a lot 
happier than most kings I have met. And 
there was a smile on Will Morris’ face that 
became broader and broader as the nightly 
returns were handed to him. Frequently I 
would “‘keek ower his shouther”’ to have a 
look at the figures for myself, and what I 
saw made distinctly good reading, mind, 
I’m tellin’ ye. Often I would nervously 
ask Will if he thought the Lauder vogue 
would last in the States. 

“Last, Harry!” he would exclaim. 
“*Why, we have only started to scratch the 
soiface; we ain’t got down to the real gold 
vein yet. We'll be diggers for ten years to 
come!” 

While the native Americans certainly 
rolled up in their thousands, encouraged to 
do so by the extraordinarily kind criticisms 
of my performance which constantly ap- 
peared in the newspapers, there is no doubt 
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in my mind that the exiled Scots in the 
States had more to do with my success than 
many people imagined. We are easily the 
most clannish race in the world. We love 
one another even if we don’t trust one an- 
other. Wherever we scatter over the Seven 
Seas we seem to gravitate as surely as 
Newton’s law operates. Let one Scot be 
attacked in a wilderness or on a cannibal 
island and another will pop up from nowhere 
to his rescue. Put a Scot in the mayor’s 
chair of any city in the world and he’ll have 
to spend more than half his time finding 
jobs for people from his own home town. 

The expatriated Caledonians sure rallied 
to my support during my earlier trips to 
America. Not only this, they turned up 
at my shows in all manner of Scottish 
costumes— in kilts, with Balmoral bonnets, 
wearing tartan ties, and many of them 
brought their bagpipes with them. They 
imparted an enthusiastic atmosphere to 
my appearances everywhere; their weird 
shouts and ‘“‘hoochs” and skirls provided 
good copy for the journalists and next-day 
talking points for the natives. In the first 
twenty weeks I spent in the States I must 
have met personally ten thousand people 
who claimed acquaintance with me in ‘the 
auld days in Hamilton, Harry!” or Glas- 
gow, or Arbroath, or Portobello, as the case 
might be. I shook hands with them all, 
lied when I told them I recognized them, 
and presented signed post cards to one at 
least out of every fifty. 

Apropos this rallying of the Scotties to 
my banner, one of the most affecting inci- 
dents of my life occurred on the opening 
night of my second tour in New York. 
Before going on the stage I was handed a 
note signed by a Scot who said he had come 
all the way from Klondike to hear me. He 
had a personal message from five hundred 
miners up there to deliver to me—would i 
give him a few minutes after my turn was 
over? Of course I told Tom to wait at the 
stage door and bring him round. In due 
course the man from Klondike appeared 
a big, burly, rough-and-ready chap hailing 
originally from Ayrshire. 


A Man From the Frozen North 


The tale he told me made the tears come 
to my eyes. There were many Scots in the 
mining camp he came from and when they 
heard that Harry Lauder was to appear in 
New York they decided to organize a 
sweepstake, the winner of which would 
have all his expenses paid to New York and 
back again. The only conditions laid down 
were that the lucky winner should secure 
the full words of all my songs and as many 
of the melodies as possible of the un- 
published numbers and bring back a signed 
photo of myself to prove that the delegate 
had had actual personal contact with me. 

My visitor had drawn the lucky number 
and had arrived in New York the previous 
Friday, after being on the road fully a 
fortnight. He told me that, in addition to 
the Scots who organized the sweepstake, 
hundreds of other miners had taken tickets 
and it was not until all the tickets had been 
sold that the awful thought arose in the 
minds of the promoters—what if an Amer- 
ican, or an Irishman, or a Pole, or a Ger- 
man won the prize? 

‘Fortunately, my name came out of the 
bag first,’ said the Ayrshire man, “and 
here Iam. Gosh, but I’ve had the time o’ 
ma life, Mr. Lauder. And now I'll go back 
happy!”’ 

I got Tom to give him copies of all the 
songs and lyrics which were not on sale and 
secured copies of those that were. I also 
prevailed on him to wait another night or 
two, which he did, and I got him a seat in 
the wings during my performances. The 
song he liked best was ‘‘ We Parted on the 
Shore.”’ The chorus he shouted so loudly 
from his place in the wings that I could 
scarcely hear myself singing it. He left for 
the frozen Northwest on Thursday and | 
never heard from him again. 





Editor's Note—This is the fifth of a series of 
articles by Sir Harry Lauder. The sixth will appear 
next week. 
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y, 
Baked Electrically—At the Table 


Hotpoint Toast-Over Toasters 
Make Perfect Toast 


Not too fast. Not too slow. Hotpoint 
toasting excellence has been perfected 
after countless experiments. The heat, 
spacing and time to toast are just right 
to caramelize the sugars in the outside 
crumb, driving in and sealing the de- 
licious toast flavor imside. Then the toast 
is turned automatically by lowering the 
side rack—and the other side is toasted 
the same golden brown. 

There are beautiful Toast-Over models, 
finished in highly polished nickel, at 
$6.00 and $8.00. 





WORLD'S 





Waffle Iron bakes right at the table without fuss, muss or smoke. 


But women have discovered, too, that they can make wonderful hot cookies 
as well. Chocolate cookies, vanilla cookies and many other kinds. What an 
unusual treat for a bridge party! And rich, light short cake—to be filled with 
luscious berries, right at the table, and eaten hot. There are more than fifty 
other unusual recipes that can be prepared with the Hotpoint Waffle Iron— 


a different dish for every week in the year. 


Just place the Hotpoint Waffle Iron on the table, connect it to the nearest 
electric outlet, and pour on the batter. That is all you do. The aluminum grids 1'4 cups corn meal 
need no butter or grease. The waffles or cookies or whatever you bake are 


browned deliciously on both sides without turning. 


Hotpoint Waffle Irons are handsomely designed, and finished in heavy polished nickel 
They are table appointments of unusual beauty. 
inside the patented CALROD electric heating element which is more efficient and prac 
ticaily indestructible. The perfect, even heating produces an even, golden brown 
around and on both sides. Prices, $10.50 to $15.00. 

Hotpoint electric appliances are sold by electric companies and dealers everywhere. 
Insist on “Hotpoint” to make sure of highest quality and everlasting satisfaction. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


MADE BY EDISON ELECTRIC 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 





SERVANTS 


APPLIANCE CO., INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 


ORGANIZATION 





5600 West Taylor Street 


OF HOUSEHOLD 





ELECTRIC 





HEATING 





And only Hotpoint Waffle Irons have 


APPLIAN(C 


VERYONE loves waffles—tender, delicious, HOT. The kind that melts in 
your mouth. The perfect, evenly-browned kind that the Hotpoint Electric 


Fifty Delicacies Can Be Made on a 
Hotpoint Waffle Iron 


Among the fifty-odd delicacies that can be 
prepared on a Hotpoint Waffle Iron are corn 
fritters, cookies, ginger cake, orange puff 
mushrooms 4 la princess, short cake, cheese 
sandwiches. Here are two popular recipes that 
make the Hotpoint Waffle Lron a delight to 


own 
Dixie Corn Bread 


2 tablespoons sugar 
4 cup bread flour 19 cups buttermilk 


4 teaspoons baking 2 eggs 
powder 3 tablespoons melted 
bg teaspoon soda butter 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat eggs and 
bucrermilk together. Combine the mixture 
and add melted burter. Heat waffle iron 6 u 


8 minutes. Pour on batter equivalent to 5 or 
all tablespoons and bake to a goiden brown 


Short Cake 


2 cups flour teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 1 cup milk 
4 teaspoons baking 6 tablespoons melted 
powder butter 
Sift flour, measure and again sift with dry 
ingredients. Add milk and melted butter 
nute 






thoroughly. Heat waffle iron five 


pour 5 to 6 tablespoons batter grid and 
ake three minutes. Butter and serve witl 
crushed fruit and whipped 


February is Electric Waffle Iron Month 
Hotpoint dealers and electric companies 
everywhere are displaying and featuring 
Hotpoint Waffle Irons. See your nearest 
dealer toda) 


ES AND ELECTRIiI¢ RANGES 
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Per Set of Four 


‘20 


for Small, Light Cars 


‘40 
for Other Cars 


Small additional installation 
charge 
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The rapidity with which fine car 
builders are adopting Lovejoys re- 
veals a fundamental change in public 
opinion regarding shock absorbers. 


Motorists are demanding hydraulics 
because of the acknowl- 
edged efficiency of the 
hydraulic principle—and 
they are choosing Love- 
joys above all other 
hydraulics, because in 
Lovejoys that efficiency is 
permanently maintained! 


More people are riding 
on Lovejoys than on any 
other hydraulic shock ab- 
sorber; and Lovejoys are 
offered as standard equip- 
ment on more makes of 
motor cars than all other 
hydraulics combined. 


This overwhelming preference is 
based squarely on Lovejoy results— 
on a combination of riding comfort, 
operating efficiency, simplicity and 
economy exclusive to Lovejoys. 


For Lovejoys eliminate all spring re- 
bound —all jouncing, pitching and 
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No Shock Absorbe 


Se a is 


gallop. They add safety to driving by 
resisting side-sway and shimmy. And 
without the stiffening effect of ««pre- 
loading’ the springs, they counteract 
the invisible road irregularities which 
high-speed driving frequently magni- 
fies to positive riding discomfort. 


No condition of road or weather can 
impair the action of Lovejoys—for all 
moving parts are completely enclosed 
and operate in oil. Frequent or peri- 
odic adjustments are not necessary. 
And in seven years of actual use, no 
Lovejoy on record has ever worn out. 


If the car you are buying is not Love- 
joy equipped—have your dealer in- 
stall them before you take delivery. 
And if your present car is not giving 
you the up-to-date comfort which so 
many motorists are now enjoying in 
this era of riding comfort—your car 
dealer or an Authorized Lovejoy Dis- 
tributor of United Motors can installa 
set of four quickly and inexpensively. 


Then you will know true riding com- 
fort and then you will knowwhy we say 
—no shock absorbers like hydraulics 
—no other hydraulics like Lovejoys. 


DELCO-REMY CORPORATION, ANDERSON, INDIANA 


STARTING, LIGHTING AND IGNITION EQUIPMENT r ’ 


LOVEJOY HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


KLAXON HORNS 
O BLOSSOM AUTOMOBILF LOCKS 
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The fact that Lovejoys are stand- 
ard equipment on the following 
cars demonstrates how ‘‘Motor- 
dom is turning to Lovejoys”’: 






MARMON 
LASALLE 
CHANDLER 
REO FLYING CLOUD 
CADILLAC 
BUICK 
REO WOLVERINE 
OAKLAND* 
ALL-AMERICAN SIX 
AUBURN 
STUTZ 
OLDSMOBILE 
PONTIAC* 
ELCAR-8 
YELLOW TAXICAB 


ry 
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MACK BUS 
YELLOW COACH 
AC F COACH 
GRAHAM BROS. CLUB COACH 



















. 





r 





*Frames especially drilled for installing 






Lovejoys as additional equipment 
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Your automobile dealer or any Con- 
trol Branch or Authorized Lovejoy 
Distributor of United Motors will 
install a set of 4 Delco-Remy Lovejoy 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers on your 
present car quickly and inexpensively. 
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STRONGER CooLeER in summer 


QuIETER 
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Less Costly 0° 
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WARMER !” winter 


by CELOTEX 








his sign assures your comfort 
in the home you build or buy 


O other single material offers you all 
the services of Celotex; making your 
house stronger, far more comfortable, and 
less expensive to heat, at such little cost. 
Those are good reasons why Celotex is 
preferred by more home owners—specified 
by more architects—used by more build- 
ers—than all other insulators combined. 
Naturally, you want these great advan- 
tages for your home. And here is the way 
to be sure of getting them— 


Look for the Celotex Sign 


This sign is the mark of a wel!-built house; 


built with the best insulation that money 
can buy. Houses identified by this sign are 
of more certain resale and higher loan 
value. They are the kind that modern 
home buyers want. 


And you will find that the builders who 
display this sign are men who know the 
best building practice. They want to give 
their customers real value in every part of 





[ INSULATING LUMBER ] 





house construction. They are good men 
to do business with. 


Take no chances when you build or 
buy. There are builders everywhere who 
display the Celotex sign. If you have any 
difficulty in finding one in your commu- 
nity, write us. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


All Reliable Lumber Dealers Can Supply Celotex 
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playing anchor or bank with your peers, 
only raising your head now and again to 
shout “ Forward!” or “Shop!” to the next 
man at sight of an approaching customer. 

No need now to practice the slave virtue 
of obligingness; none of the old canine 
speeding at the beck and call of any passing 
riffraff. Hails from the other side could 
now be answered with dignity and delibera- 
tion, and “‘Thenk you, mum,” and even 
“Ta” could be left out if only the bare 
penny were slipped into your palm. The 
supreme taciturnity and surliness of Jimmy 
at this happier epoch won him further re- 
spect from Mr. Vygoe. The Olympian qual- 
ity of you-be-damnedness, with its possible 
symptomatic importance, is not under- 
valued in the City. 


Vv 

HIS Vygoe was a dapper card of sixty, 

thickly studded with primary tokens of 
solvency—spats, a gold-rimmed eyeglass, 
cigars of the best, a jaunty manner and a 
white hat and waistcoat whenever the 
weather did not absolutely forbid them. He 
carried his head with a list to starboard, 
like the alert sparrow that he was. In 
thanksgiving for temporal blessings lately 
received in the E. C. postal district of Lon- 
don, he had just given the new parish of 
St. Chad’s a church of atrocious appear- 
ance, called by his friends, V’s Fire Insur- 
ance. Their joke was an old one. 

Vygoe himself was something almost new 
in his time. In the wild world of finance he 
had pegged out a wild little claim of his own. 
He lived to carry to unexplored lengths the 
democratization of limited liability. Others 
might fuse groups of large businesses into 
combines still more megalosaurian or help 
suffering peers to dodge the death duties. 
Not Vygoe. With every fiber of his being 
he loved a little—a very little—joint-stock 
company that simply draws its breath, like 
the Wordsworthian child, and does not 
know that it is as good as born dead. Vygoe 
spawned these minor industrials with the 
copiousness of a she fish. He loved to feel 
that no laundry, no hairdressing saloon, no 
beerhouse free from brewer was too tiny to 
be led along the primrose path. You had 
only to keep everything in proportion. Ad- 
miring friends called him the champion 
dwarf-guinea-pig breeder. 

Don’t think that he was a mere bird of 
prey. He may have been that before, but 
by this time he was like a vulture turned 
humorist, almost artist. Or you might say 
that now, having sold to the public some 
scores of the smallest and skinniest pups 
ever seen, it piqued him to outdo himself 
and to sell to the same purchasers a truly 
infinitesimal pup—a pup almost invisible 
to the naked eye. Yes, he would float this 
fool ferry itself as a limited company. He 
would make the habitual bit for himself and 
he would get these poor devils out of their 
scrape. He was not an ill-natured man. 

“You must be getting on—what?”’ he 
began, as Jimmy sculled him across. ‘‘ Ever 
think of parting with this little business— 
what?—retiring? Selling out of it and liv- 
ing on your dividends—what, what?” 

Jimmy spat twice, with a natural inter- 
val between, before he said, ‘‘ Whose leg do 
you think you’re a-pulling?”’ 

Vygoe knew that, from Jimmy, this was 
not at all a bad first reception for the idea. 
He pursued: 

“You might sell it for hundreds -what— 
thousands, perhaps. To investors, you 
know—to a company—what? Only wants 
a little timing—work a boom month, see? 
sell on top o’ that—what? Just you talk it 
over with your partners—what, what?”’ 

Jimmy heaved his head half round, in 
the direction of the twenty boats decom- 
posing on the Middlesex shore. 

“Me partners?” he said. “‘Them ticks! 
Wot they got to do with it?” 

“It’s all or none, Jimmy,” said Vygoe; 
‘you just sound ’em—what? Ask’em have 
they any use for a few hundred pound.” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


For the rest of that voyage across Jimmy 
grunted, ‘“‘ Me partners!’’ at short intervals, 
in a tone of disgust. But Vygoe fancied 
that the seed was germinating well in the 
dark. 

Vv 

F YOU are a racing man, you may re- 

member the mess there was that year on 
the first day of the Ailsa Park summer 
meeting. Half the turf world goes to Ailsa 
by road, over the old bridge at Shean, about 
half a mile from Jimmy’s ferry. From the 
bridge it is only two miles to the course. 
But about nine on that morning, of all 
others, a big and ominous-looking crack 
was found to have opened itself in the mid- 
dle arch of the bridge. 

The borough surveyor of Shean was in- 
voked. As soon as he looked at the crack 
he said the bridge might drop into the river 
at any time. So all traffic was instantly 
stopped and the bridge was barricaded. 

All London, however, could not be told 
of this in a moment. By noon an endless 
column of motor cars was setting down in 
the quaint streets of Shean a mixed multi- 
tude of bookies and backers, lions and 
lambs, united in consternation. For the sil- 
ver Thames flowed deep between the mall 
and the common objective. 

Resourceful souls parked their cars and 
rushed to look for a ferry. From the farther 
shore Jimmy and his partners heard of a 
sudden the tramp, as it seemed, of thou- 
sands in the lane leading from Shean. The 
twenty-one had already got word of the 
crack and had hoped that good might come 
of it. But they had not grasped yet the full 
size of the glorious truth—that the crack 
had made every man of them a Saint Peter 
holding a key to the heaven of the day and 
of the three following days. 

Like one boat, the entire flotilla sped 
across the river to grasp the voluminous 
skirts of this happy chance. As it sped it 
suspended the standing orders, nem. con. 
It raised the fare from a penny to sixpence. 
And it gave every man a dispensation 
to take every passenger his boat would 
hold. 

In a long life Father Thames had seen few 
such harvests reaped on his bosom. The day 
was young. No backer had lost money yet. 
Even the welshers had some money on 
them. Many large-hearted sportsmen gave 
a shilling apiece without pressure. Five, 
seven, even ten shillings a journey were 
taken; the size of a man’s boat was the 
only limit to his earnings. And sculled they 
never so swiftly, the twenty-one could 
scarcely make any impression, for quite a 
long time, on the queue waiting on the 
Shean side. The only danger was lest the 
passionate creatures should swim. 

In the late afternoon there did come a 
short lull. The ferrymen had time to dis- 
tribute their loads of bullion more conven- 
iently about their persons. One or two ran 
up the lane to the Merry Mouth to get gold 
in exchange for the baser metals, for light- 
ness’ sake. There was gold in England in 
those days. But even then there was more 
than the usual nonracing traffic to cope 
with, thanks to God’s gift of the crack. And 
as soon as the last race was run the Ailsa 
tide began to ebb as furiously as it had 
flowed, and each of the bevy of male Danaés 
at the ferry was re-ravished with a fresh 
shower of coin. 

Throughout the bewitching experience a 
becoming reserve was maintained by the 
darlings of the gods. 

“How doin’, Dub?” Ponto inquired. 

And Dubber said, ‘‘Addled a brown or 
two. ’Ow’s all, yourself?” 

And Ponto said, “‘Nuffin’ toshout about.” 

There is a form in these things, madam, 
there is a form, as the lady of quality said 
in the story. 

In thesamespirit, Jimmy’s face remained 
blank when Mr. Vygoe winked at him and 
talked about bull points and selling at the 
peak while Jimmy sculled him across in the 
relative calm of late evening. 
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what?” said 
“*Sell while you can. You're not 


“Don’t go and get left 
Vygoe. 
for all markets—-what, what?” 

“Wojja mean?” Jimmy asked, at his 
leisure. 

“That old crack won't keep forever 
what? There’s more you've got to think of 
too.” 

Jimmy considered majestically. Then he 
repeated himself: “‘ Wojja mean?” 

“Know how to keep a secret?’’ Vygoe 
almost whispered. 

Jimmy’s scorn for leaky vessels was sub- 
lime. ‘‘Do I know ’ow to keep a secret!” 

“You do—what? Well, just keep this, 
and use it for your good. A very old friend 
of mine, on the Thames Conservancy, gave 
me a good tip last night. They’ve just fixed 
it up with the railway to tack a light foot- 
bridge on to this railway bridge—over your 
heads pretty nearly. No toll, either 
what? An open bridge. And where will 
you be then with your old ferry—what? 
Round the corner, up the spout—what, 
what?” 

With some remains of aplomb, Jimmy 
said, “‘Gowan, you're kiddin’!’” But the 
psychologist in the stern sheets could see 
that he had got his man perturbed. When 
the boat’s bow touched land, Jimmy did 
not ship his sculls at once, as usual. He 
leaned forward over them, staring at Vygoe, 
and asked for the third time, ‘‘ Wojja 
mean?” 

Vygoe, too, leaned forward confiden- 
tially. ‘‘See here,” he whispered, “‘ you men 
here have got a damn good thing—to get 
out of. What’s more, a first-class miracle 
has made it a top-hole thing to sell. Why, 
it’s so good you'll all live happy ever after 
and not need to doa stroke of work—what? 
What follows? Sell it! Sell it quick! I’ll 
help you sell it if you like—what, what?” 

Over Jimmy’s mind a rosy dawn was 
breaking. When it had gone pretty far, he 
gave Vygoe a slow and enormous wink like 
the descent and reascent of the fireproof 
curtain in a theater. 

vi 

EFORE the boom days the destined 

profiteers had put up a little hut for 
themselves on the strip of waste grass be- 
tween the towpath and the foreshore. Its 
material was old biscuit tins and soap boxes. 
Its architectural style was as perpendicular 
as they could get it to stand. It just held 
them all, sitting close, and it kept out some 
of therain. It had survived, so far, because 
the Thames Police can’t always have their 
eyes everywhere. A trespass or nuisance 
can go on unnoticed for months. This one 
was named Doggett Hall, to the glory of 
Thomas Doggett, who is the Saint Hubert 
of the sport of professional sculling. 

It was in this dedicated building that 
Vygoe talked business late one evening to 
the assembled twenty-one. Jimmy had 
been ground-baiting the pitch for a couple 
of days, and now Vygoe fished. He got 
frankly down to the root of the matter. 
Every business on earth, he explained, was 
the same as a pig. You had got to get ’em 
small, fatten 'em up, and then off with 'em 
to market. You'd never get rich by keeping 
a good sucking pig till it died of old age. 
The one wise and right thing to do was 
firmly to part with the beast at the one 
golden moment when it was in tiptop fettle 
for selling. 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ Vygoe went on, with 
deep feeling, ‘“‘your golden moment has 
come. You have in your hands, so to speak, 
a young pig as evenly fed as ever I saw. I 
think I may say that there isn’t a gentle- 
man here but is taking at this moment his 
four pound a day.” 

One or two men said, “‘ Nothing near it!” 
But this negative was so obviously a formal 
decorative precaution that Vygoe could ig- 
nore it. Another said, “Ah, but ’ow long 
will it last?” 

That was what Vygoe wanted He 
snapped at it. 
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lr your job calls for the handling of 
extensive corresponde nee or countless 
records which must be passed along to 
various departments, or separated for 
filing, vou need a Weis Redi-Rack. 

Redi-Rack makes possible the use 
of four trays in place of one—with- 
out crowding your desk, or loss of 
working space. 

Redi-Rack consists of a wooden 
base, with felt-covered bottom, to 
which is firmly attached an adjustable 
metal frame holding four desk trays. 
The rack may be used open or closed, 
A slight backward push 
slants the frame so that papers are 
more easily inserted or removed. All 
trays are removable. 

Trays are in light oak, walnut or 
mahogany finish, to match vour desk. 
Racks may be had holding three or 
four trays for either cap or letter size 
papers. Prices are most reasonable 
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“This new towel 
feels fine” 


“I'm glad my wife found this new kind 
of toweling. It certainly feels fine on 
the skin elec shaving. It’s great for 
a rub-down, too. 

Many wives have learned the good 
qualities of Boott Toweling. It wears 
splendidly, keeps bright-white after 
many launderings, is highly absorbent 
—and very reasonable in cost. 

Send 25 cents (stamps or check) for 
a full-size Boott Towel. Dept. E-24, 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Also makers of Boott Towels and Boott Scrim 
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cold weather starting easy. Fits any car. Installed 





Selling new device to automobile owners. 


in a few minutes. Every car owner interested 
this time of year. Write quick for full particulars. 


Amazing Results 


Truly startling results are had through use of this 
device. Fits any car. any engine, and starts your 
car instantly in the coldest weather. 


Anybody Should Buy on Sight 


Wise salesmen recognize the ease with which it 
wi ll sell. Show it and take an order. Possible sales 
imite d only by number of car owners seen in a day. 


FRE E Particulars Quick 


Ask any auto owner if he'd like to be shown how 
to start his car instantly in zero weather. Everybody has 
wuble. You will get but one answer. Write quick for 
gents offer on this marvelous money-making device 
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for made-to-measure clothes of 
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bonded by the United States 
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Write for complete details and 
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“That’s it!”’ he cried. ‘‘ Will it last? Not 
it! Nothing lasts. A pig won’t last. A 
pear won’t last. I’m told the sun won’t 
last. The same with everything—all up 
and up to the peak, and then down and 
down. And now’s your peak, and you 
know why. Now’s your chance to sell. 
Mind you, it isn’t a case of a pound or two. 
It will run into hundreds and hundreds.” 

Somebody jeered: ‘“ Wot’s a hundred 
among twenty-one?”’ But he was sup- 
pressed with grunts of “Cheese it!’’ ‘‘Or- 
der, there!’’ “Shut your face!” 

“Hundreds and hundreds,” Vygoe sol- 
emnly resumed, “for each and every gentle- 
man here. Nay, more. I see my way to 
secure a permanent income of more than 
four pounds a week, without work, for ev- 
eryone here, and a fortune to leave to his 
heirs. Does it attract you at all?” 

Itdid. But they had a misgiving. Where 
did Vygoe come in? What was he out to 
get from all this? For they really wanted 
him to get something. Unless they knew 
where his bit would be made, they would 
feel all at sea; they might even be up 
against pure upper-class philanthropy, a 
thing profoundly suspect among men of 
their kind as a sort of malarious pasture fit 
to be grazed only by the mean and the 
mangy. 

With great vigor Vygoe cleared himself 
of this suspicion. Good Lord! No! He 
wasn’t, he pleaded, one of these goody 
freaks that go about messing up poor peo- 
ple’s lives for the good of their own blessed 
souls. He wanted 10 per cent, one quid in 
every ten, of whatever price he could get 
them for the whole outfit. And that price 
would come up to them, for them to take it 
or leave it perfectly freely, before any deal 
could be done. 

They were amazed at such moderation. 
Going halves was the only sort of commis- 
sion they knew. Still, the tithe sufficed; it 
absolved Vygoe of any taint of abnormal- 
ity. They did not wholly discard the dis- 
trustful expression which is the armor of 
innocent souls on market days. But they 
authorized the magician to get on with his 
miracle. 

vir 
HE magician wemt home elated. And, 
late as it was, he never closed eye till he 
had drafted the prospectus of the new 
Thames Ferries Corporation, Ltd. 

The first clause of this essay was almost 
baldly statistical. It set forth that the cor- 
poration was formed to combine into one 
undertaking no fewer than twenty-one of 
the chief ferryboats linking the banks of the 
Thames between Oxford and the Tower of 
London. Such ferries had been, from time 
immemorial, sources of a wealth scarcely 
realized by the public. For example, during 
a typical week of the current year, none of 
the twenty-one properties to be acquired by 
the corporation had earned less than four 
pounds on any one day. The average earn- 
ings of each for the week exceeded thirty- 
two pounds. On this basis fifteen hundred 
pounds a year was an extremely conserva- 
tive estimate of the average yearly takings 
of each business. In other words, the gross 
annual revenue in prospect greatly exceeded 
thirty thousand pounds a year. There was 
every reason to hope that, under modern- 
ized and scientific management, the whole 
of this powerful group of concerns would 
enjoy a steady gross revenue ranging from 
forty thousand to fifty thousand pounds a 
year. 

On the side of expenditure, labor costs 


| were low, the staff efficient and devoted and 
| the fleet of boats to be acquired were in 





first-rate condition and in the highest de- 
gree suitable to their functions. 

As to the vendor’s title, and so on, the 
legal title to almost every ferry on the 
Thames was involved in the mists of an- 
tiquity, but in none of the cases now in view 
had the owner’s right of ferry ever been 
questioned. Without technical documen- 
tary proof, it was, nevertheless, so enshrined 
in the memory of the neighborhood as to be 


| wholly indefeasible. 


A shrewd eye was then cast upon the ex- 
pansion and smiling future of St. Chad’s, the 
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ever-growing popularity of the meetings 
of Ailsa Park and the imminent opening 
of a new league football ground at Hes- 
terley, in the hinterland of St. Chad’s. 

Only at this point, when justice had been 
done to the bare facts of the case, did Vygoe 
let himself go and turn downright lyrical. 
He appealed to something even higher than 
a firm expectation of good dividends. Here, 
he explained, was a chance to make your- 
self an integral part of one of the most ven- 
erable and romantic of English crafts—an 
institution positively garlanded, festooned 
with historical and artistic associations; 
consecrated, times out of mind, by the gen- 
ius of British artists on the walls of the 
Royal Academy and celebrated by our poets 
in the deathless strains of Haste to the 
Ferry, The Jolly Young Waterman, Twick- 
enham Ferry, and, in the Scottish dialect, 
“‘Fu’ loud the wind blows frae the ferry.” 
To secure a personal share, or shares, in so 
sturdy and picturesque a survival of the 
spacious days of Merrie England was much 
the same thing as possessing a feudal es- 
tate mentioned in Domesday. It would 
place a man or a woman on the same level 
as Lords of the Marches, Rangers of Wind- 
sor Forest and Wardens of the Cinque Ports. 

To satisfy this honorable ambition the 
public were to be permitted to subscribe for 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds of 
ordinary shares. The directors, almost all 
of them gentlemen personally concerned in 
the management ot the chief properties to 
be acquired, were Lord Swyllerton, chair- 
man, James Goodwin Sands, Esq., Michael 
John Devine, Esq., Pontus Willis, Esq., and 
Samuel Dubber Tench, Esq. The regis- 
tered office was at Doggett Hall, St. Chad’s, 
Middlesex. 

vai 

HEN Vygoe read out this fantasia to 

the vendors they could almost have 
owned that the pen was mightier than the 
scull. Visions of cinema heavens opened be- 
fore them. Then the haunting conscious- 
ness of being plain men in a wicked world 
came back to prompt some home questions. 
For one thing, how much would each of 
them get? 

Vygoe was ready for that: 
down, every man.” 

To his hearers the figure was one of geo- 
logic or astronomic immensity. It dazzled 
the mind. It defied all practical conception 
in terms of house rent, clothes, beer or to- 
bacco. 

So they sat quite still for a while and 
tried to let it sink in, and meanwhile they 
were visited by the workman’s soul-freezing 
fear of losing his job. Would they have to 
“off it,’’ they asked. Must they part with 
their boats? 

Vygoe was ready again: “ Nota bit of it. 
Any man who likes can stay. He can scull 
his own boat, in the corporation’s employ- 
ment, at wages fixed by the directors. And 
that’s you, you know, gentlemen.”’ Vygoe 
smiled sweetly. 

That seemed good enough. Only one ap- 
prehension remained. A good supply of 
mugs, or credulous persons, would clearly 
be needed for this millennium to arrive. 
What, Dubber asked, if some mug were to 
come nosing round. Mightn’t he see there 
was “no ferry, only the one,’’ and that free, 
and that the fleet was all rotten planks 
gummed together with red lead and tar? 
What if he gave them in charge—got them 
all lagged, perhaps, for trying to pull off a 
ramp? 

Vygoe laughed at these innocent tremors. 
Why, as things went nowadays, it was a 
very honest flotation indeed! If only every 
new company started in life with assets as 
solid as twenty-one boats that would float 
and twenty-one pairs of sculls! No, let 
them be serious. The only practical point 
was whether, the day the new footbridge 
was opened, they would go home with six 
thousand apiece in their pockets or with 
nothing at all. 

At this point Jimmy broke silence and 
said Mr. Vygoe had put the case in a nut- 
shell. Ponto added that Mr. Vygoe had hit 
the nail on the head. Dubber said the die 
was cast. These sterling phrases acted like 
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incantations on the rest. Discussion was 
over. Vygoe got his authority, and in a 
week the hunt for the hundred and fifty 
thousand was up. 

In this chase the line followed by hounds 
lay chiefly in Yorkshire and Lancashire. If 
anything can lend enchantment to the view 
of a decrepit armada of ferryhoats, it is dis- 
tance. So the thing was floated in the 
north, where trade was doing well at the 
time and good money was going up and 
down in the streets bleating for somebody 
to devour it. Within a month the whole of 
the shares were subscribed for. In another 
month the cash was paid up and each of the 
twenty-one vendors had his six thousand, 
and Vygoe his fifteen, as well as some little 
savings out of the nine thousand earmarked 
to defray the incidental expenses of flota- 
tion. 

x 

ND yet, so mercifully are our destinies 
ruled, no mug was one penny the worse 
for it all. In another six weeks the Great 
War was raging munificently. A training 
camp for recruits was plumped down in 
some wet meadows close to St. Chad’s, and 
it was felt, in high places, that the brave 
lads must have proper means of access, in 
their few hours of leisure, to the pubs and 
movies of Shean. For this national purpose 
a mere privately owned ferry was soon per- 

ceived to be quite out of place. 

‘“We must take the whole caboodle over 
at once,”’ said a trenchant person, lovely 
with ribbons and seated in a good chair in 
Whitehall. 

The generous passion for not spoiling 
ships for hap’orths of tar can have seldom 
gone to greater lengths than it did in those 
days. The mere bodily act of handing out 
large bags of public money in return for in- 
considerable things seemed to raise a noble 
glow in the hearts of exalted cashiers. They 
must have felt as if it were their own blood, 
to be shed with a light heart for their en- 
dangered country. Theirs not to reason 
why. If there was not much to show for the 
money, still, it was a grand gesture, a kind 
of wide sweep of a magnificent and careless 
arm. Its effects still live to tell us that in 
the day of trial there were gallant hearts 
that would not pare cheese. 

In this lofty mood did some great soul, in 
uniform, tick off each item of the Thames 
Ferries Corporation’s claims for compensa- 
tion for the surrender of its entire assets 
and goodwill. Share capital, £150,000— 
yes; gross annual takings, £31,500—yes; 
net annual profit, £30,000 a year—yes. 

“Seems all right,” said this passionate 
loosener of purse strings. He boggled a lit- 
tle at the corporation’s demand for twenty 
thousand pounds extra on account of forced 
purchase. But then he remembered once 
more the ship and the hap’orth of tar. So 
he marked the claim ‘‘ Approved,”’ with his 
initials, and sent it along for confirmation 
by some still more illustrious stimulator of 
the lapse of coin. 

The claim reached this mandarin just as 
an ornament of the war cabinet was leaving 
the room, after saying incisively, ‘‘ We shall 
never keep up the morale of this undisci- 
plined nation of ours if we are to be stingy 
about little things—little things to you or 
to me, but things that come right home to 
the plain man’s business and bosom.” 

The mandarin was impressed by this 
piece of eloquence. It sounded, to him, like 
knowledge of the world. And this claim 
that had just been laid on his desk looked 
like a business-and-bosom affair. So he, 
too, wrote ‘“‘Approved”’ at its foot. 

After that, the paying out of the one 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds was 
mere child’s piay. Clerks and bankers did 
it easily. You would have done it yourself, 
in their places. 

Jimmy was not made a peer, like so many 
fundamentally similar heroes of the war. 
Still, he had done his part; he had called 
the whole British people up to be taxed for 
his good. Whatever the scale of their sev- 
eral operations, of no khaki-cloth dealer or 
bully-beef king can it be said more fairly 
that England’s national debt is his monu- 
ment, more lasting than brass, 
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offee blended with coffee... patiently 


and skillful 


17 taste joined with taste to 
win the first real nation-wide 
fame that ever came to a 


coffee 


EARS AGO a Southerner of the 
old South, born with a genius 
for flavor. 

Today a special shade of 

richness that is changing the 

habits of a nation. 

It was to please the great 

families of old Dixie that Joel 

Cheek worked long to create this blend. 

Hundreds of different kinds and grades of coffee 
from many distant lands—countless natural flavors! 
Yet in the old South, as today, no single one could 
satisfy those men and women who loved to linger 
over their morning cup of coffee. 

Growing to manhood in that land of good living, 
Joel Cheek dreamed of a flavor no one had ever 
tasted. What endless labor! Months of combining 
and recombining, of testing and rejecting. 

Behind that shade of mellow goodness which 
Joel Cheek finally perfected, lay the skillful min- 
gling of many flavors. Taste joined with taste. 


Coffee blended with coffee. 
The news of it spread far and wide 


From the start Joel Cheek’s blend won favor in 
the distinguished homes of Dixie. Long ago it 
became the first choice of the whole South. 

Today it has won such fame as never before 
came to a coffee. Known to the South alone a few 
years ago, Maxwell House Coffee is now the first 
ever to be approved by critical men and women 
throughout the entire United States. 

The news of that special touch of mellow rich- 
ness has spread swiftly to the cities of the North 
and West. Everywhere it has brought a new ex- 
perience to those who enjoy and value the fine 
things of life. Maxwell House is today by far the 
largest selling coffee in the country—the most pop- 
ular of all, in a long list of our great cities. 

An adventure awaits you and your family in 
the smooth, full-bodied liquor of this blend. The 
shade of difference in Maxwell House Coffee will 
bring you a new idea of how good a cup of coffee 
can actually be. When you pour your first cup, 
when the first breath of its aroma reaches you, you 
will understand why it has become so famous. 





MAXwELL House CoFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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Grocers have Maxwell House Coffee in sealed, blue 
tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York, Los 
Angeles, Chicago. 
o 4 4 ” 4 

Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists every 
Thursday — Maxwell House Coffee Radio Hour, 
9 p. m. Eastern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: wyz, 
WBZ, WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, 
WOW, WRHM, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB, WSM, 
WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX. 8 p. m. 
Pacific Time: KGW, KFOA, KHQ. Mondays 7 p. m. 
Pacific Time: Kst. Tuesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: 
KMTR. Wednesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: KFRC. 


































to think like Gerber told me I ought to, but 
my mind would turn to Sailor Frink out- 
side the reform school. He was so close 
and yet so far. We were so near together, 
yet so far apart. I wished I was out. I 
wanted to see him. 

The next morning, in the loft, the kid was 
happy as a clam. His mother was going to 
remain in town, he said, and send us each 
day a few speciai little things we could 
have to eat. 

“She is the greatest worker I ever saw,” 
he told me. “She has got the warden to 
give her my complete record since the day 
I came here and even got him to say that 
he thinks I have had enough punishment. 
I thank my lucky star they never put me 
on report for anything here. I think mother 
will get me out.” 

“T sure hope so,” I told him. It was 
hard, though, to think of this kid getting 
out while I had to stay there all that time; 
especially after I had been thinking all 
night about the sailor, and after hearing 
all those other birds tell me their rackets 
and deciding that I would work different 
and avoid the hard luck. 

I had changed a whole lot without 
hardly knowing it. A man grows up very 
quick in reform school. He is always whis- 
pering with other men and the other men 
are always crooks, and in some ways 
crooks ate smart and they talk smart and 
big. I was thinking the same way. I was 
measuring my own sense against theirs and 
trying to see where their mistakes had 
been made and to profit by that. 

All day long I had to listen to the kid’s 
high hopes and his gay talk about what he 
would do and how. After he had finished 
his schooling, he said, he would take care 
of his mother and show his old man up for 
a fathead. I hoped he would. 

It was about half an hour before the 
afternoon whistle blew that Gerber came 
to me. He walked me down to the end of 
the loft and clutched my arm so hard it 
hurt me. I never saw him look like he did 
that minute. He said: 

“I’m goin’ to trust you, you little —— 

“You sure can,”’ I gasped at him, won- 
dering what had gone wrong now. 

“If-you cross me up I’ll kill you sure as 
you’re a foot high!” he threatened. 

“IT wouldn’t cross you up!” I promised, 
my tongue as dry as a bone and my throat 
seeming about as smooth as a rolled por- 
cupine. 

“Read that,” he whispered—‘“read it 
quick an’ hand it back to me. I’ll keep it.” 

He slipped a little paper into my hand 
and I opened it and read it as well as I 
could. It was a note from Sailor Frink 
telling me that he had a great scheme that 
was already working and that I could share 
it if I wanted to crush out. But more than 
that. It also said that Gerber would give 
me my orders on how to get out, if I would 
swear by a million oaths I never would tell 
on him and never would run out on Sailor 
Frink once I was free. 

Gerber saw that I had finished the note. 
He snatched it out of my hand and 
crumpled it into his own. It was a good 
thing he did, because one of the other 
guards came into the loft, and seeing 
Gerber, he sauntered our way. 

Gerber pointed at our scrap pile of cord- 
age and pretended like he was asking me 
something about that. I carried out the 
idea and the other guard paid no particular 
attention to us. He strolled around the loft 
and saluted Gerber. 

“Can you make a long splice?” Gerber 
asked me when the guard was out of 
hearing. 

“Sure, I can,” I said. “I didn’t think 
you even knew what a long splice was.” 

“TI don’t,” he admitted. ‘An’ I don’t 
care a damn. But Frink told me to ask 
you that an’ said you wouid be able to fix a 
rope long enough to scale the wall on.” 

I was wise. A long splice is used to splice 
two ropes together and there was plenty of 
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short rope in that scrap heap. I wet my 
lips because the whole of my head seemed 
to be burning up. It had all come so 
sudden. 

“The scheme is simple,” Gerber was 
saying, “‘an’ if you keep your nut, it will 
work sweet an’ pretty. Here it is: Just as 
soon as you splice enough of that line to 
make a rope forty feet long, we are ready. 
You tip me off the night you get it done, 
an’ I'll steer Sailor Frink. 

“The next day, just as the noon whistle 
goes, you come out of the loft as usual. But 
carry with you a good big piece of tar- 
paulin like you was takin’ it across the 
yard. I’ll be on duty in the tower and I'll 
call you back an’ come down the ladder 
like I wanted to see what you are doin’ 
with the canvas. 

“You have the forty-foot line over your 
arm under the tarpaulin, Sandy, and see 
that it don’t git tangled up. When I come 
up to you, heave the tarpaulin over my 
head an’ beat it up the ladder to the top of 
the wall. Throw a couple of hitches around 
the top round of the ladder, drop the line 
over the outside an’ down you go. 

“There will be a car waitin’ in the little 
dirt road that you'll see about fifty yards 
off, runnin’ the same way the wall does. 
Beat it fer that car. Sailor Frink will be in 
it. He’ll have clothes fer you. The rest is 
up to you an’ him. Get that straight?” 

“T understand,” I said, my voice sound- 
ing like it had been pressed through the 
meat of a lemon. ‘Sure, but ——”’ 

“But what?” Gerber snarled. ‘‘That’s 
what I was afraid of when Frink first men- 
tioned this thing—you’d have some buts. 
Hither you go through or you don’t; but 
remember what I told you—if you cross 
me up ——”’ 

“T wouldn’t do that, Gerber,” I swore. 
“T never even thought of it! I ——” 

“Well,” he snapped, “I ain’t got all day! 
It’s either yes or it’s no to the proposition. 
Now, which is it?” 

“It’s’’—I began, but my voice was so 
funny sounding I had to stop and clear my 
throat and start over again—‘‘why, gee, 
Gerber, it’s yes!” 


UST as soon as I agreed to the proposi- 

tion Gerber made, I got scared. In a 
place like that reform school they are apt 
to frame you just to see what you would do 
if you got the chance. That thought 
bothered me. 

But if I had refused to play the game 
with Gerber I might have been out in the 
main ring the next day, and I guess I do 
not have to tell you that things would have 
been made merry for me. I was satisfied 
to crush out if they really went through 
with it; the only worry I had was that 
they would frame me up. 

That night I did not count bars, but I did 
not sleep either. I got to thinking about 
freedom again, and smoking when I felt 
like it, and eating what I wanted and when 
I wanted. Freedom is a great thing. It is 
like good teeth; when it is gone you miss 
it, while you have it you never give it a 
thought. I began to want it more than 
anything else. Just the idea of cutting out 
the next four years of waiting got me all 
pepped up. 

The trick would be pulled, I decided, two 
days hence. In the morning I would splice 
the line. At noon I would tell Gerber to 
have Sailor Frink ready outside the wall at 
noon the day following. Then I would pull 
the crush and see what it was all about. 

The next morning I spread canvas over 
my knees to fool any guard that might 
romp by, and under the canvas I started 
splicing short pieces of line. It was easy 
enough to do. There were short pieces 
enough to make six lines like I needed, and 
I picked the longest of them. 

The line was ready well before noon. The 
kid helping me was too innocent to think 
of such a thing as a crush-out. His mind 
was on his mother and what she was going 
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to do to get him out. He never dropped 
hip to what I was doing, and when I hid 
the line under a pile of short pieces he never 
knew it. At noon I gave Gerber the word. 

“Good!” he snapped. ‘There ain’t any 
sense in waitin’ longer, because Frink don’t 
want to be seen around here an’ he has to 
lay low till you crush. You got the whole 
scheme in mind now, Sandy?” 

“Every bit of it,’ I told him. “Don’t 
have any jumps about that! I’m only 
thinkin’ about you an’ Sailor Frink.”’ 

“This ain’t any frame,” Gerber told me 
squarely. ‘It’s a sure shot, Sandy. It’s 
gotta be a sure shot. We've bet a lot on 
this an’ you’ll go out if I have to help you 
over the wall!” 

That afternoon seemed as long as the 
four and a half years had looked before 
Gerber spoke to me. All night I lay sleep- 
less again and it seemed to me that every 
shining bar in the main ring was winking 
at me, that every man in the can knew the 
whole scheme and was just waiting to give 
me the laugh when I was knocked off and 
shot into solitary. 

Next morning the kid kept telling me 
that he was sorry for me having to stay 
there while he was getting out. 

“You are about the only one that has 
been decent to me, Sandy,” he told me. 
“I'll never forget you and when you do get 
out, if I can help you in any way, I will. 
This place is the rottenest I ever saw. I 
never knew there were men like these here. 
They’re filthy in their talk.” 

“Yeah,” I said, and for a minute I 
thought even the kid might be wise to our 
plan and was just giving me a build-up 
talk. But I forgot that idea when I took a 
flash at his dial. A good kid is just a good 
kid and there is no getting away from that. 
I compared him to the others who had 
been my helpers. They were all queer and 
twisted and only half there. 

A tough thought hit me then. What 
would they say and do to him on account 
of my fading? Would they blame him? 
Would they think he had advance dope 
and did not tell them about it? 

About eleven o’clock Gerber breezed in 
and I called him aside and asked him that. 

“This palooka is a mamma’s darlin’, 
Gerber,”’ I said. ‘She is outside waitin’ 
an’ if he don’t make the grade an’ git out, 
he’s goin’ to fold up an’ croak, that’s all. 
What’ll they say an’ do to him when I 
leap? They’ll think he musta known, be- 
cause he has been down here in the loft 
with me.” 

“Don’t make me laugh, Sandy,’”’ Gerber 
grunted. “‘Do you think I’m the only one 
makin’ a little dough on that kid? The 
warden himself gets a sweeter slice than 
ours when the kid ambles on his way. The 
old man never will do anything to sour 
that honey dish. Don’t give the kid an- 
other thought—savvy?”’ 

I wanted to shake hands with the kid 
and tell him good-by and good luck, but I 
did not dare do that. He was such a kid, 
and such an innocent one, at that, I was 
afraid he would fall in a swoon and maybe 
die of fright. 

So I just sat there and waited, my mind 
turning over the points of the scheme in 
the order I would have to do them. It was 
a nice bright summer day, and when I 
looked out through the door of the loft the 
yard was flooded with warm sunshine and 
even the stained bricks of the high wall 
seemed to be washed by the sun until they 
sort of smiled. 

I thought of Sailor Frink outside in the 
car, thought of the trees with their leaves 
all green and kind of singing in the warm 
air. All of a sudden all that freedom meant 
came to me. There would be birds flying 
and hills all around and little brooks like 
are in pictures. There would be light, and 
winding dusty roads and laughing people. 

Always about ten minutes before the 
noon toot the cooks at the kitchen would 
come out into the air in the yard and stand 
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around the door to get cooled off. That 
meant the noon chow was ready and their 
work was done. Just as soon as I saw them 
I would know it was nearly time to march. 

I watched for them that day plenty. 
When they came out and stood there wiping 
their foreheads and fanning themselves 
with kitchen towels, I knew that the time 
had come. Sailor Frink must be outside 
the wall. Gerber must be in the tower. 

So I walked over to the cordage pile and 
slipped my coiled line free and over my 
arm. Then I went back to the canvas I 
had been sewing and sat on the floor and 
pulled it up over me so that the rope did 
not show. I was desperate to get away 
now. The kid must have sensed it. He 
said: 

“You haven’t spoken to me in an hour, 
Sandy. Did I do something wrong?” 

“No!” I told him sharply. ‘An’ you 
won't if you just sit still an’ shut up!” 

I thought he was going to cry, he looked 
so hurt. “It’s all right, kid,’’ I told him as 
gentle as I could. “I got a cramp. I can’t 
think good.” 

“T’m awful sorry. Do you want to - 

“Just keep still, kid,’’ I told him. “‘Say 
nothin’ an’ do nothin’ till after chow, see?”’ 

He nodded like he had swallowed his 
tongue. My mind was too jumpy to bother 
about him just then. He would understand 
in about five minutes. It was not only the 
crush-out I was thinking about. What 
came after that? What would Sailor Frink 
want of me? I had promised to go all the 
way through with him, and if he was decent 
enough and smart enough to fix Gerber 
and get me out I owed him that much. 

All I could think of was ships. Little 
ships, the sailor had muttered that time. 
Hundreds of them—thousands. It seemed 
to me that he must have struck some kind 
of a deal, because he had not shipped on a 
schooner as he planned to do when he got 
out. I was in, I figured, on that deal. Of 
course, me and the sailor had been good 
friends, but there must be something back 
of all he was doing. 

After waiting all morning for the noon 
toot, I was surprised by it when it came. 
That is a funny thing. My mind was off on 
Sailor Frink and what he was going to 
want, and [ let the last five minutes slip 
right out of my fingers, like. But when it 
sounded I was up quick. 

‘It’s time to eat,” the kid said, his face 
looking sad. 

“Listen, you!” I snapped at him. “Stay 
here—savvy? Stay right in the loft an’ 
keep away from me for the next three min- 
utes. Don’t be nowhere near me. Beat 
it!” 

Tears came into his big eyes and he 
backed away. 

“You fool,’’ I whispered, “‘I’m crushin’ 
out now—right now! Keep back!” I 
started for the door. 

“*Gee!”’ I heard the kid gasp. “‘Oh, God, 
help Sandy! Sandy, g-g-good luck!”’ The 
way the kid spoke, it was a prayer—a 
prayer for me. 

I was out the door, the canvas over my 
arm and the line coiled under it. I heard 
Gerber speak from over my head. 

“Whatcha got there, Sandy?” he called. 
I looked up, trying to look the same as 
usual. Right away he started down the 
ladder. Then I knew it was not a frame-up, 
anyway. 

“Wait a minute, bucko,” he called to 
me. “‘I’ll take a look at that tarpaulin.” 

He was close to me and I was ready with 
the sheet. ‘‘Over my head an’ up the lad- 
der, an’ good luck!’’ Gerber whispered. 

I dropped the canvas over his head and 
gave him a push against the wall. He stag- 
gered back, floundered around like he was 
fighting to get clear, then tripped and fell 
to the ground, the tarpaulin still over him. 

I never climbed so fast in my life. I 
went up that ladder like a monkey being 
chased by a leopard. Just as I got to the 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Oh, boy, but that bed feels good! Men 

sure hate to get up these cold winter morn- 

ings. We've shown lots of them a way to 
sleep a couple of extra minutes, 


Brush a little on your face and lather up! 
That stubborn beard gets limp and pliable 
This new-type small-bubble lather sure 


soaks whiskers soft. 
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Razor-pull? No such thing. You can 

hardly feel your razor glide along. “Once 

over” and your face is smooth as velvet. 
Doesn't this fellow look satisfied 7 
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Uy. but he looks well-groomed ! Picture 
doesn't half show it. His wife noticed the 


difference the very first day ind he’s 


seldom late for hreakfast any more. 
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A Quick Shave this / 


Saves time between Bed and 


Faster, smoother . .. different from any you’ve ever 


known before. Soaks whiskers soft in a scientific 


way. Read how small bubbles take the razor-pull 


out of shaving. See free test offer in coupon. 





F you're entirely 
satisfied with 


— 
your present shav- ORDINARY 
ing method . . . if LATHER 


you're never trou- Photomicrograph of 


ordinary lather sur 


bled with razor-pull, ee 


Note how the large bub 


nding single hair. 





sting or smart... 
. bles hold air instead of 


then, please, stop pail daa iia taiind 
reading right now. 

But if your mind is open... if you’re 
anxious to have a quicker, smoother 
shave ... and willing to clip a coupon 
to get it... it will pay you to read this 
advertisement from start to finish. 

It’s the story of a new way... an 
easy way .. 
to get your whiskers off. 


. a quick and scientific way 


There’s really no mystery to it. We've 
simply made a vastly better shaving 
cream ... based on a totally different 
principle of beard-softening. 

Small Bubbles... that’s the theory of 
it. You'll feel the difference the minute 
you try it. See it in your mirror... 
men tell us they've never known such 
smoothness in all their shaving days. 








Men everywhere 
have adopted this 
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COLGATE wonderful shaving 
LATHER cream. Thousands 


Under identical condi- buy it daily q 
And to spread the 


good news even far- 


tions note the closely 
knit texture of Colgate 
lather. The small bub- 
bles hold water instead “8 “ay? 
ther, we’re offering 
a simple test. You'll 
find the complete details in the cou- 


of air against your beard 


pon below. 
Here’s the way we did it! 


No other shaving cream is like Colgate’s. 
No other can offer you such unique 
results. It is, we believe, the ultimate 





Colgate & Co., Dept. 502-B, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 


attainment in the science of beard- 
softening. A complete new type shav- 
ing cream based on the now proven 
principle that water, and not soap, is 
the real softener of your beard. 

Thus Colgate lather is designed to 
absorb more water . . . to scientifically 


FREE OFFER, MEN! 


* Please send me FREE sample of Coigate’s Rapid Shave Cream. Also sample of Colgate’s Tale for Men 
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} Address. —_ 





Breakfast 


It’s a social asset... that 
clean-shaven look There 
are always plenty of part 


ners for well-groomed men 


’ ‘ f 


drench your beard with 
moisture right at the base 
where the razor work is 
done. 

It’s a “small-bubble” 
lather. For small bubbles 
hold more water They 
carry it closer to the base 


of your beard. 


You'll say, “Good-by. 
Razor-Pull!” 


That’s the principle, men 


SP ae 


Now here’s what it does 
for you: 

1. The soap in the lather 
breaks up the oil film that 
covers each hair .. . floats 
it quickly away. 

2. Then billions of tiny, moisture 
laden bubbles see p down through your 
beard eee crowd aroun l¢ ich whisker 

. soak it soft with water 

Thus your whiskers come off clean 
and smooth. No razor | ull. No stinging 
and smarting. You've never had ashave 
like this before. Yo 


such comfort 


, 
ever AnOownt 

Just jot vour name and address on the 
coupon now. Your postman will bring 
vou our seven-day tubs to trv. ( olg ite 


& Co.. 595 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y 








’ e first thousand miles 


This year . . . your choice of motor oils is second 
Only in importance to your choice of cars. 


For engines of 1928 are faster ... they “turn 
over’ more times in a given second. They run 
hotter . . . more explosions . . . higher compres- 
sions. Only a motor oil with full viscous body 
can “stand up” under this high-speed heat; only 
a motor oil as fine as golden Texaco can give 
your new engine the thorough lubrication it 


must have at all times . . . under all circumstances. 


More than ever this year, the first 1,000 miles... 
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Buy oil by name 
—TEXACO 


Watch the color 
—GOLDEN 


and the oil you use . . . will determine your en- 
gine’s performance during each of the thousands 


of miles to come. 


From the first mile on, use Texaco Motor Oil. 
Free of tars, of paraffin wax and cylinder stock, 
Texaco flows in coldest winter . . . lubricates 


thoroughly and dependably at all temperatures. 


Wherever you see the Red Star and Green T, ask 
to see the Texaco Lubrication Chart. It will 
specify the grade of Texaco Golden Motor Oil 


authorized for your new engine. 


The Texas Company, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Texaco Petroleum Products 


TEXACO 


CLEAN CLEAR COLDEN 


MOTOR OIL 
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Let the same common-sense reasoning 
which prompted your choice of a new 


car, guide you . 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
top I heard a muffled shout from down be- 
low. I kept the tower between me and the 
warden’s building. 

Balanced on the wall, my first glance 
was for the road and the car. I saw them 
both. Sailor Frink was there and he waved 
his hand and I saw his yellow teeth back 
of his grinning lips as he leaned over the 
side and waved his familiar square hand 
at me. There was encouragement in that. 

I threw a clove hitch around the top 
round of the steel ladder and dropped the 
line over the outside of the wall. I skinned 
my knuckles pretty bad as I slid over on 
the line and lowered myself away. Twice, 
as I was going down, I lost my footing 
against the bricks and my elbows banged 
hard against the wall. My fingers gripped 
the rope, though, and I went down pretty 
fast. 

The ground felt good when my feet con- 
nected with it. It was the first time I had 
stepped on grass in a long, long time. The 
wall was built so that a steep bank ran down 
from it and at the bottom of the bank there 
was a little ditch that was damp and 
watery in spite of the warm weather. 

I slid down the bank and tried to step 
across the ditch, but I guess I was burning 
with excitement and I lost my footing. I 
slipped into the ditch, and as I did so I saw 
the biggest bullfrog I ever saw. He popped 
up from behind a leaf and plunked into the 
little stream. It is funny the things a man 
will see when he is making a dash for free- 
dom and can feel the flesh of his back 
creep, because any second it expects to 
feel a bullet. 

Then I was across the ditch and up the 
little bank on the other side, the car and 
Sailor Frink only fifty yards away. I ran 
that distance like a deer, but it seemed 
miles. Just from excitement I was winded 
when I got across the ditch. 

“Come a-runnin’, Sandy,” I heard the 
sailor call tome—‘‘ comea-runnin’, hearty!” 

It seemed to me that the grass clung to 
my feet like a million little hands grabbing 
at me and holding me back. I heard the 
motor running, though, and Sailor Frink’s 
voice encouraged me. It was great to be 
breathing free air! 

The sailor stepped on the accelerator 
and when the motor sounded louder it 
seemed to me that it was telling me of an 
impatience as great as my own. I got to 
the car and the sailor’s*big hand pushed 
the door open and hauled me through. The 
car started ahead with a jump. 

“‘Over astern there,” Frink commanded— 
“over astern you go, Sandy, an’ shed them 
clothes happy quick, or quicker.” 

My lungs were heaving like bellows. I 
flopped into the rear part of the car and 
there were clothes there for me. I began 
changing as fast as I could. On both sides 
of the car the trees and the ground were 
swishing past us just like they did when I 
rode on the train. 

“Ring yer bell!’’ I heard Sailor Frink 
shout. ‘Ring ’er out, says I, an’ plenty 
of noise you’ll be makin’!”’ Then I heard 
the alarm bell back at the reform school 
and knew that they were after me. I 
thought of that first time I had heard it, 
and of the seven spiteful shots that had 
followed it. I guess I kind of prayed for 
luck. 

“Got that Swiss Navy uniform off’n you 
yet?” Frink shouted to me. “Pitch it 
overside, Sandy,” he ordered—“‘overside; 
roll ’er tight an’ pitch ’er overside!” 

The sailor had been thorough in his 
planning. I found everything, even to 
socks and underwear, and I changed every- 
thing. By the time I was ready the sound 
of the bell had faded into silence and the 
car was running smoothly along over a con- 
crete road. I heaved each shoe as far as I 
could, then I rolled the other things and 
shied them into the brush beside the road. 
After that I got into the front seat with 
Sailor Frink. 

He grinned his yellow smile at me and 
reached into a side pocket of his coat. 
“You should be cooled off, Sandy, you 
should,” he grunted in his husky voice. 
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“Plenty cooled off.’’ He held out a pack- 
age of cigarettes and I took one eagerly. 

“Tt’s a fine country fer ridin’—-a fine 
country,” he grinned in easy fashion. 
“We'll do some o’ the ridin’, hearty.” 

From that day to this I have never seen 
the old reform school. If they ever hunted 
for me I never knew it. I suppose they 
did, and Gerber told me several times that 
they had thrown out the net and always 
said they would pick me up sooner or 
later, but they never did. 

I saw a lot of Gerber. He was in on the 
scheme that Sailor Frink had thought up 
for us to work, and finally he even quit his 
job at the reform school and pretended to 
get one in the city. He did get one, in fact, 
but he got it where it would do us the most 
good; where he could steer our end of the 
scheme so that we would not make any 
false plays. 

But I am getting ahead of the story. I 
want to tell you just how smart Sailor Frink 
turned out to be and just how I came to 
fall in with fellows that worked with me 
for more than five years of successful crime. 
They were a smart crowd. In their own 
way they had a lot of brains. 

Naturally, after all that Sailor Frink 
had done for me, I stuck right close to him. 
I could trust him with my life. Later on, 
when things got to popping so fast that 
nobody knew where he stood or how long 
he was going to live, I did trust him with 
my life. He did not fail me, ever. 

As we drove away from the reform 
school that bright summer afternoon, I 
knew that he never would cross me. It was 
not his way. He was a crook, of course, 
and there are almost no crooks who are on 
the level with their pals, but he was one 
that was. He was the best friend I ever 
had and, as I see it, one of the swellest men 
that ever lived. 

He piloted that car just like he might 
have a ship. He had laid a course and he 
followed it. We ran fast enough, but not 
too fast. When we slid through towns, we 
did it openly and nobody bothered us. We 
only passed through two towns, but that 
was enough. 

About four in the afternoon the sailor 
turned into a little side road and we went 
through pretty country for about three 
miles. Then we came to a railroad crossing 
and the sailor stopped the car and parked 
it in the ditch at the side of the road. 

“Here’s where we shift craft, Sandy, 
lad,” he grinned—“‘shift craft, we do.” 

I saw a water tank near at hand. We 
went to it and got a drink. From the back 
of the car Sailor Frink got some sand- 
wiches for me. He had even thought of 
that. I ate them and washed them down 
with water that did not have the taste of 
purifier like they used at the reform school. 

“At five o’clock,” the sailor told me, 
“there comes a freight here fer water. It 
stops, so it does, an’ when it starts up 
again we'll be on it, so we will.” 

And we were. 

vi 

HAT was how I got to be a river pirate. 

Sailor Frink and me rode the freight 
train to a good big town a long way from 
the reform school. Then we dropped off 
in the yards and the sailor found a place 
where we could sleep that night. This little 
place gave us a drink, although we paid a 
lot for it, and the sailor got me cigarettes 
and whatever else I wanted. The hardest 
thing for me to do was get used to having 
pockets of my own. Every time I looked 
at myself I expected to find little red 
stripes around my clothes. 

After we got to our room, which we 
shared, Sailor Frink took out a lot of 
money and gave me one hundred dollars. 
It was more money than I ever had before. 

“Gerber give me this, so he did,”’ Frink 
explained. “‘Some woman what liked you, 
so he said, left it with him to keep fer you, 
she did. Here it is.” 

“It was the kid’s mother.” 

“Don’t be talkin’ about the reform 
school, Sandy,” Sailor Frink cut in. “* Don’t 
be talkin’ about it, or thinkin’, either. 
Better it is to fergit it, so it is.” 
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The next day we took a train to my 
home town, but when we got there I never 
went near home. I suppose the reform 
school sent word to watch for me there and 
I knew if they ever got me back I would do 
plenty of time and, as the mob used to say 
when the guards made it hard for prisoners, 
do it on my ear. 

Instead of gcing home, Sailor Frink took 
me to a place called Maggie’s Restaurant 
and Bar. The sign over the door was 
faded out so bad that it might have been 
there a hundred years. Just as soon as we 
got near the docks—for Maggie’s place 
was right on the docks—I got the smell of 
the water and of the ropes and the ships, 
and I liked it. 

Maggie looked like an old devil. She 
went around the place dressed in a blue- 
and-white dress that often swept over the 
dirty floor, and she looked like a bag of 
grain with a tight rope around the middle 
of it. Her hair was a dirty white, her face 
brown as a sailor’s and seamed with deep 
lines like the deck of a schooner. The lines 
looked as though they were calked, because 
they showed black against the brown of 
her face. 

Her forehead was wrinkled like a wash- 
board and she was always poking at it with 
her brown hand trying to keep her hair 
from falling across it. Her mouth was big 
and the lips were thick. Some of her teeth 
were gone and her gums were the same 
shade of blue as the belly of a young 
garden snake. 

Around her waist she wore a little chain 
and on the end of it hung a leather pouch. 
Whenever she sold anything she stuffed 
the money in the leather pouch. You could 
always tell when she was coming, even if 
there were no heels on her shoes, because 
her knees made the leather pouch bounce 
around and the change inside it would 
rattle. 

“Sandy is with me, Maggie, he is,” 
Sailor Frink told her as she met us in the 
center of the floor and scowled at me. 
“My shipmate is Sandy. We'll be wantin’ 
a room.” 

“Take your old one, Frink,’’ she cackled 
in a high voice. No matter how soft she 
spoke, I found out, the cords in her neck 
would stand out as though she was holler- 
ing as loud as she could. Frink grunted and 
led me through the open bar with its round 
tables and up a narrow flight of stairs that 
were wood, but felt soft when you stepped 
on them, because they were worn rounded 
and not cleaned very often. We went 
along a dark hallway that gave us just 
room to walk and finally into a little front 
room that looked out over the wharves and 
the river. 

“We'll billet here, we will,’’ Sailor Frink 
chuckled in his husky voice. “‘ There ain't 
a better place on the line, so there ain’t. 
Old Mag is a mite of a hellion to look at, as 
any lubber can see, but she ain’t as bad as 
her looks.” 

I never said anything to Sailor Frink, 
but I told myself she could not be. Com- 
pared to my cell at the reform school, 
Maggie’s joint was a palace. It was fine to 
get the breath of the river and the docks 
again. I always have loved it and | always 
shall. 

“You're plenty of an eater, you are,” 
Sailor Frink told me when I asked for more 
stew at supper that night, “but that’s a 
smallish matter, it is.’’ 

I looked at him and his yellow teeth were 
showing in a broad smile. “Sandy,” he 
grinned, as though he was recalling the way 
I got that name, “‘aye, they named you, so 
they did, an’ they done it passin’ well, says 
Sailor Frink.”’ 

“* A guy can’t help bein’ hungry when he’s 
hungry,” I told him. “Seems like I always 
been hungry.” 

“Toss your forepeak right into that 
stew, lad; spread it around, like, where it’ll 
do most good. If it was gold stewed in sil- 
ver, we could pay fer it, so we could.” 

I knew that the sailor was using that way 
of opening up on the big scheme he was 
working. I guessed I would soon know why 
he had worked me out of the reform school 
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and where all the money had come from 
that paid Gerber and now bought meals 
and that room at Maggie's 

With a full stomach and the realization 
that I was free and had a small fortune in 
my kick, I felt pretty swell toward Sailor 
Frink. “I guess you know I’m strong fer 
you,” I told him. “I guess you don't 
bother your head about me not goin’ 
through fer you like you did fer me.” 

“That I don’t, but we'll not be talkin’ 
right here, we won't. I’ve an idea that 
Maggie herself does more’n run bum chow 
joints. We'll be walkin’, we will.” 

We went out of the place and walked 
along the docks. Down in that section of 
town they had electric lights, but they were 
far apart and not very bright. The docks 
and the street you could hardly tell apart 
During the day it was a place that had 
more commotion than any place in the 
world. But at night it was silent and great 
big shadows spread over the street and the 
walks and the docks. They seemed like 
blankets covering a tired and sleeping 
world. 

Here and there were little restaurants 
like Maggie’s. They were open, but there 
was very little business in them. Some of 
them still used gas lights and their windows 
cast a yellow glare against the night that 
somehow made me think of the big yellow 
lights back at the reform school. 

The piers were on our left as we walked 
and I kept looking at them. Just great big 
sheds, they were, and they were built upon 
piling, so that the ships could run alongside 
them and load or unload. In the weak light 
of the lamps they did not show up very 
clear. 

Some of them were dark and dingy, or 
painted a dead color. Those we could not 
see at all in the shadows. Others were for 
lines that carried passengers, and for ad- 
vertising, I suppose, they were painted 
white. They stood out pretty clear. The 
result was that the whole river line looked 
like a great big mouth that was grinning at 
us, showing us a lot of missing teeth. 

Frink took me down to a place about 
quarter of a mile from Maggie’s and we 
went inside. “Here,”’ the sailor told me, 
“‘we can git booze what is booze, an’ we'll 
be havin’ a little, says i.” 

Feeling a good deal like a man in the 
sailor's company, l agreed. Ialmost choked 
to death on the drink, but the sailor said it 
was good stuff and I nedded my head in 
agreement. I had to nod. My throat was 
so twisted up from the drink that I could 
not speak. 

‘“* Later on,”’ the sailor explained when we 
were smoking and sitting at a round table 
under the flare of a yellow gas light, “a 
bunky o’ mine will be around, so he will 
Before he comes I'll be tellin’ you a few 
things.” 

I just sat there and waited in silence. I 
would have been a sucker to talk when 
Sailor Frink was ready to do the same 
thing. There was that funny little squint in 
his eyes and I knew that he was planning on 
just how to tell me what the whole story 
was. 

“You remember,” he began, “back ir 
reform university I was tellin’ you about a 
scheme I had.” 

I nodded. “Boats,” I said 
ones—hundreds—thousands.”’ 

“Aye,” he laughed, “that was me 
thought an’ it has come to pass, as the 
Good Book says—‘it is come to pass.’ 
When I come here from the educational in- 
stitute where you and me trained, I started 
out on that same idee, Sandy I got 
workin’, so I have.”’ 

He paused to run a blunt thumb-nail be 
tween two of his yellow teet! 

“I got me a friend, Sandy—a friend 
that’ll be here of a minute. He's 
man an’ he knows the river, so he does 
Knows skippers of tugboats, an’ mebbe 
others too. Him an’ me works 

“You mean, sailor, that you're worki! 
that racket about rope an’ stuff?” 

“Plenty, we are. He finds the places to 
sell, I find the places to—buy.”’ 

Continued on Page 76 
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Goal 
oi 14, years 
now reached! 


This announcement, we believe, will take 
front rank among the most important state- 
ments reaching the public in 1928 from the 
automobile industry. 

The supremacy of the Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine is a matter of general knowl- 
edge—-not only to more than 300,000 owners, 
but to leading engineers as well. Naturally, 
it costs more to build this superior engine. 
It is only today, after nearly a decade and a 
half of ceaseless experiments, and with greatly 
improved and increased manufacturing facil- 
ities, that we have reached our goal of bring- 
ing the patented Willys-Knight sleeve-valve 
engine into a lower price field and making 
its supreme advantages available to count- 
less new buyers. : 


Supreme merits of Patented Sleeve-Valve Engin 


Now, for the first time, the important advantages of the 
exclusive Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine—its silence, 
its velvet smoothness, its surging power, its marked econ- 
omy, its easy starting and its simple, trouble-free design— 
are brought to the low-priced Six field. 


Willys-Knight Quality at Lower Cost 
The new Willys-Knight Standard Six offers the qualities 
that Willys-Knight stands for in performance, luxury, 
economy and stamina. Presenting this distinctive car at 
so moderate a cost as to place it comfortably within the 
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reach of countless new buyers, marks an achievement 
resulting from fourteen years’ experience in developing 


and perfecting Knight-engined cars. 


A Wealth of Fine Car Features 
The Standard Six offers features you would expect only at 
higher cost. The 45-horsepower engine has a thermostat, air 
cleaner and oil rectifier. The front axle has full anti-friction 
bearings, for easiest steering. Positive, mechanical 4-wheel 
brakes are provided for utmost safety. Bodies have deeply 
cushioned, form-fitting seats, doors with remote controls, 
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Highest 
Compression 
with any gas 


The superiority of the patented Willys- 
Knight sleeve-valve engine lies in the fact 
that metal sleeves, sliding smoothly and si- 
lently, one within the other, in a film of oil, 
admit and expel gas through openings in 
their sides. There are no valve springs to 
weaken, or to collect carbon, and thereby 
destroy compression 
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Knight directs the full force of the explosion 

a straight downward against the piston, mak- 

Pre eeseperonevensaepssg ese : + ing the most efficient use of the highly com- 

ane | ahtt Zs cats pressed gas. Such carbon as forms serves 

Haid if | only to seal the chamber even more perfectly. 

FL The result is highest uniform compression with 

s any gas, and an engine that grows smoother 
with use. 


4 " ; f, The spherical cylinder head of the Willys- 
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and an adjustable, non-breakable steering wheel of most 


modern type. An extra large cowl ventilator, and a wind- The Perfected Whippet for 1928 


+ shield that opens very wide, permit perfect ventilation. 
Rounding out the great Willys-Overland line, the 1928 Whippet, in the light 
car field, has a margin of leadership more definite today than when this 


The Complete Willys-Knight Line 


remarkable automobile was introduced some twenty months ago. 





y The Standard Six, joining the internationally famous Then, we predicted that Whippet’s advanced design would cause other manu- 
N ° ps : i “he ac ‘Ts sllow sui This - ef AC one i vartial degree But 

coo . = Six »slete facturers to follow suit. This they have already done in partial degr 
Spe cial Six and the luxurious Gre at 1X, com} letes the Whippet remains in the lead—the most modern light car of proved superiority 
distinguished Willys-Knight line. Here, in each of three —with more than a half billion owner miles to its credit—still offering the 
a o “ public many features of mechanical and engineering superiority which other 
price ranges, you will find the car offering the nearest builders of light cars must eventually incorporate. Willys-Overland, Inc., 


. . Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
approach to permanency in motoring. Be sure to see these To ee 


new, finer Willys-Knights for 1928. 
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Continued from Page 73) 

“‘Ain’t you takin’ chances?” I asked, 
glancing around me like I used to when I 
took a chew at the reform school. 

““Mebbe yes, mebbe no. A man’s takin’ 
chances walkin’ the streets, that he is.” 

‘But this business is bad. If you git 
caught you'll go to state prison.” 

“If we gits caught,” he drawled, a mock 
in his tone and a smile on his face. “‘ Yeah, 
if we gits caught.” 

I kept quiet, and after a minute during 
which he seemed to be thinking how best 
to say what he wanted to say, he went on: 
“This here is a smart scheme, that it is, 
Sandy. Shark is a smart lad. He knows 
the skippers an’ he sells at good prices, so he 
I get the stuff, I do, an’ he sells it.” 

“What do I do, sailor?’ I got the nerve 
to ask him at last. 

“Weill, you knows ropes, so you do, an’ 
you knows the grades o’ canvas. We got 
past the point, we has, o’ just buyin’ stuff 
an’ sellin’ it. We takes orders now, so we 
does. The skippers tell Shark what they 
want an’ what'll be paid fer it when he gits 
it. Then Shark tells me an’ I buy it.” 
Every time he said buy he would smile, and 
I knew that he was stealing the stuff. 

“That is where you come in, Sandy, 
lad—that is where you come in. You 
knows the stuff an’ you'll be helpin’ me. 
It’s right easy, so it is. We use a rowboat 
right now, but before long we’ll have a little 
power boat, we will. We got it picked out 
now. 

“There’s nothin’ to it but strollin’ round 
the docks an’ warehouses durin’ the day 
an’ spottin’ what we want. Then we go 
that night an’ buy it, see? You’ll be 
scoutin’ fer us, you will; spottin’ what 
places has got the stuff we got orders fer 
an’ then helpin’ me git-it at night.” 

I nodded understanding. At that, it was 
a soft thing. All I had to do was walk 
around and look into open warehouses 
during the day. I would know ahead what 
it was that this guy Shark could sell easiest, 
and I would locate it and then go at night 
with the sailor and drag it away. Pretty 
easy. I never was afraid of anything as 
long as I was with Sailor Frink. 

“*T guess I could do that all right,” I told 
him. 

“You bet,”’ he agreed. “‘That’s why we 
went to the trouble o’ gittin’ you out o’ the 
college o’ reform. We knew we could trust 
you an’ we are just on the lee side o’ a lot o’ 


does. 


head vehemently in the negative. ‘I could 
laugh with childish glee if he sat down on a 
bear trap.” 

“He shouldn’t,” said Giotto, ‘‘have 
dragged Pa and Ma Bellows into it. 
There’s a rule against that in the rule book. 
So I guess we'll have to penalize him. 

Did you see Graham Knox?” 

‘“*I saw and conquered. He will loan us 
five thousand dollars on our autographs, 
with our lighting-company stock as se- 
curity.” 

‘Then go,” said Giotto, ‘‘ and dicker with 
Mrs. Brock.” 

Young Mr. Sand straightway went to do 
so. Mrs. Brock invited him into the dining 
room, where he smiled affably and opened 
the conversation by saying, ‘‘I believe you 
own one more river-improvement company 
then you need.” 

**I don’t own but one,” she said, “‘and I 
cal’late to git rid of that if I kin. I hain’t 
able to look after it now that Hank’s gone.” 

“The Dover River Dam and Boom Com- 
pany, is it not?”’ 

“That's what Hank called it.” 

‘It includes a charter from the state?” 

“It includes everythin’ needful,” said 
Mrs. Brock. 

“*And how much do you want for it?” 

“All I kin git.” 

“That,” said John, “is a very proper 
spirit. It has animated many of our lead- 
ing financiers. Now I would like to buy 
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soft money. We want to besure. There are 
others along here workin’ the same game, 
but they ain’t workin’ it smart an’ sure, like 
we are. We ain’t trustin’ anybody we ain’t 
mighty sure of, Sandy.” 

Before we could say any more this man 
that sailor called Shark came in. He was 
a smart guy and I knew it the minute I 
lamped him. He was dressed swell, his 
pants pressed and his shirt and collar fresh 
and clean. 

“Hello, old shipmate,” he smiled at 
Sailor Frink. ‘‘This here the kid, is it?” 
He held his hand out to me and I liked him 
right away. When he smiled his eyes 
seemed to light up and his whole face went 
to work. You kind of had to like him. His 
voice was steady and soft and he talked 
better language than Sailor Frink or me. I 
could see that he would be a great salesman. 

‘“*Yes,”’ the sailor said, ‘‘this is the kid. 
Sandy, he is—just Sandy. Names ain’t to 
be spoke to good purpose nohow.” He 
smirked again and he certainly was a tough- 
looking guy, but I liked him and trusted 
him and I was sure that this Shark did too. 
I felt Shark’s grip and it was that of a man. 

““My name’s really Mirn,’”’ he explained 
to me—‘‘Harry Mirn—but I go by the 
name of Shark, and I wish you’d call me 
that.” 

“All right, Shark,” I smiled. ‘Sailor 
Frink has been tellin’ me a few things about 
the racket.” 

He nodded and smiled again. “I’m 
glad—glad you crushed out all right too. 
If I were you I’d just keep out of Caxton’s 
sight for a little while—Caxton’s the de- 
tective sergeant that has this territory. A 
good-enough guy, he is, but smart as hell 
and a little uncertain. There’s only one 
thing sure about him: He can’t be bought 
for money.” 

That was a little deep for me, but Sailor 
Frink seemed to understand, because he 
laughed huskily and said, ‘“‘ Which is a fair 
wind in all directions. We know our man, 
so we does. If we can’t buy him, nobody 
else can, says I, an’ we know nobody else 
has. He can’t be grappled onto us by guys 
tryin’ to drive us off the job, that he can’t.” 

“That’s what I have been thinking,” 
Shark laughed. ‘An honest man is a lot 
easier to fight with, eh? Here,’’ he said, by 
way of changing the subject, “I got four 
hundred for that last stuff. It was worth a 
little more, but I got the cash and the price 
ain’t too bad.” 
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He dug into his coat pocket and drew 
out a lot of bills. He counted them out 
and there was four hundred dollars. 

“That’s just the way I got it,”’ he said. 
“T’ll leave the cut to you, Sailor. Whatever 
you say goes with me.” As he spoke he 
looked at me and I got wise that he was 
telling the sailor to use his own judgment 
about me and pay me whatever share of 
the future take that he thought I was 
worth. 

“‘Bunkies is bunkies, so they are,” the 
sailor said. “‘I’ll go half each with you, 
Shark, on this one. MHere’s your two 
hun’nerd. One hun’nerd I’ll give the kid, 
here. We’re partners, that we are, an’ I 
divides.” 

He threw Shark two hundred and me 
one hundred. Right away Shark laughed 
his agreement to sharing with me, but in- 
stead of waiting until the next piece of 
business, he threw fifty of his two hundred 
to Sailor Frink. He was a white guy, 
Shark. 

“T’ll cut that way,” he said. “You can 
take all over a hundred and a half and split 
with the kid. Next time it’s three ways 
from theace. If we play, let’s play straight.” 

We shook hands again all around and it 
was just like signing a contract. Through 
all that happened afterward; even when 
we had made up the biggest gang of river 
pirates the country ever saw, that was all 
the agreement we ever had or needed. I 
know right this minute that I was never 
cheated of a cent and I know I never 
cheated Shark or the sailor. 

I am glad of that too. Now that poor 
Sailor Frink is dead, and recalling the way 
he died, I am glad I know that I always 
played as fair as he did. A man that can 
die the way he did—for his pals—is all 
man. 

I got a few lucky breaks and had sense 
enough to quit the crooked game before I 
got nailed. But even though the sailor was 
a crook, he certainly was a man. 

I will tell you about his death when we 
come to the time when it happened; that 
will be better. But I cannot help thinking 
of it every little while. Just telling you all 
these things brings it back pretty vivid to 
my mind. 

We all had some pretty good beer that 
was sold in this place, and Shark told us 
that he had orders for some rope and for 
some fids and marlinespikes and stuff like 
that. 


AGAINST THE RULES 


(Continued frem Page 19) 


this aforesaid Dam and Boom Company. 
Nothing stands between us but the price.” 

“*Seems as though.” 

“You want all you can get. Now I am 
averse to dicker. I will tell you promptly 
and courteously how much you can get out 
of me. It is all because it is all I’ve got.” 
He drew a roll of bills from his pocket and 
counted them out on the table in neat 
piles. ‘Five thousand dollars,” he said, 
“‘no more, no less.”’ 

Mrs. Brock never had seen that quantity 
of currency assembled upon one dining- 
room table before, and the sight of it was 
impressive, not to say alluring. She found 
she could not bear to part with it now that 
it was actually within her dining room. 

“Gimme the money,” she said. 

“When,” said John, ‘‘you have signed 
these papers.” 

Presently the transaction was completed 
and John bowed himself out with the docu- 
ments which made him and his partner 
owners of a concern born in palmier logging 
days, when there was an abundance of pine 
and spruce, and before tractors and log 
haulers had come into being. In that day a 
charter to improve a river with dams and 
booms so that logs might be driven down 
it in the spring was a property of value. 
Every log must pay its toll. But of late 
years, when, in that locality, more hard- 
wood than soft had been cut, and when log 
haulers worked throughout the winter on 


iced roads, the profits had been so reduced 
that at times they were invisible. Never- 
theless, the charter was of value; the dams 
at strategic points represented investments 
and the booms were in fair repair. Also the 
charter was perpetual, having been given in 
a day when legislatures were more lax in 
such matters, and its scope was amazingly 
broad. 

“‘It gives us,”” Giotto pointed out, “‘con- 
trol of the water power of that considerable 
stream. One day this will be plenty valu- 
able.” 

“But today?” 

“Today it is enough that it shall make 
John H. Rockwell to utter words and 
phrases in an irritated tone of voice.” 

“You'll have to deal with him, Giotto. I 
can’t trust myself to be suave and tactful. 
My idea of suavity toward that gentleman 
is to sock him on the button.” 

“It would be pleasurable,” admitted 
Giotto, ‘‘but there’s no money in it.” 

“Look at the pugilists! Listen, in this 
town I could sell every seat in the opery 
house if I would guarantee to sock Rock- 
well on the button. It would be more popu- 
lar than Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

““Maybe,” said Giotto, ‘‘we can arrange 
it before all is said and done. Now 
sit tight. I’m stealing away to his office. 
If I do not return by nightfall, or if shrill 
screams are heard emerging, call out the fire 
department.” 
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“We'll be lookin’ around tomorrow,” 
the sailor promised. ‘‘ Me an’ Sandy’ll spot 
the stuff tomorrow, we will, an’ tomorrow 
night we'll go buy it. Meet us here after 
midnight tomorrow night, Shark, an’ we'll 
tell you the whole thing an’ just what 
we got.” ° 

“Good,” Shark agreed. “Try hard to 
get the whole works, Sandy, because the 
bird that is buying this batch is from a 
company owning seven tugs and about 
thirty barges. They got a city contract for 
garbage disposal and a Federal contract for 
dredge towing. It will be a big shot to sat- 
isfy them and convince them that they can 
get whatever they need from us. They 
will be good customers if we can show 
them something.” 

Sailor Frink looked over the list of stuff 
that Shark had written down. His lips 
worked as he muttered each item on the 
list. The scar on his face darted back and 
forth with each word and his big square 
hands trembled just a little as they held 
the paper. In the yellow light, with the 
drab wall of that joint as a background, 
Sailor Frink made a pretty tough picture. 
Just with a look he would scare anybody 
that did not know him out of a year’s 
growth. 

“We'll git it all, Shark, that we will,’”’ he 
said confidently. “‘ Every mite o’ it, lad. I 
think I know the right spot now, that I do. 
Kraft’s it’ll be, tomorrow night—Kraft’s. 
We'll git all this stuff right in that one 
spot, hearty.” 

Then he looked at me and winked and 
grinned, and his scar twisted and he said, 
“Won't we, kid?”’ 

“You bet!” I said. 
sailor!” 

I repeated my words just like he did and 
hardly realized it. 

‘‘We’ll crash into Kraft’s warehouse to- 
morrow night,” he said again. “The kid 
an’ me, Shark. An’ we'll git all this stuff 
an’ satisfy our customers. What’ll they 
pay for this list?” 

“Nine hundred dollars,”’ Shark smiled 
in delighted satisfaction. ‘‘Nine hundred 
on delivery, boys! Pretty soft if you can 
make the grade an’ get the stuff.” 

“If it’s on the docks—an’ it is—we’ll 
have it, says I. Right, Sandy?” 

“Aye,” I agreed, “if it’s on the docks 
we'll have it.” 


“You bet we will, 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Giotto walked down the road, upon 
which the great roller had packed the snow 
into a deep and hard pavement, until he 
came to the bridge which led across the 
river to John H. Rockwell’s lumber mill. 
The offices occupied a building off to the 
left and Giotto entered the door gravely. 

““Why, Mr. North,” exclaimed a voice, 
“this is perfectly dicky! You can amuse 
me till papa’s through. He’s busy. He’s 
always busy when I come to ask him for 
money. But it doesn’t do any good. I al- 
ways wait, no matter how long it is, just to 
teach him he can’t get away with anything. 
But usually there’s nobody to talk to.” 

“TIT came,” said Giotto, ‘‘to see your 
father on business.” 

‘‘There’s no novelty about that,’ she 
said. ‘‘Lots of folks do. By the 
way, do you dance?” 

“No,” said Giotto promptly. 

“*You said that so quickly,” said Leslie, 
“that I couldn’t believe it even if I wanted 
to. I'll bet you’re a heavenly dancer.” 

“‘T despise dancing,” said Giotto. 

““A man,” said Leslie, ‘“‘who despises 
dancing has been unfortunate in his part- 
ners. Now I’ma very good dancer. It has 
been commented upon by a great many 
people. I’m sure, if you’d come to my 
party and dance with me—oh, a lot of 
times—you’d change your mind about it. 
You'll come, won’t you?” 

(Continued on Page 8!) 
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new M1 


Records 


the Result of Sctentific Correctness in Tires 


ILEAGE, after all, is the deciding influ- 

ence in your satisfaction with tires. 
Scientific Correctness has established a new 
mileage standard. 

Transportation companies by the score who 
use millions of tire miles a year—and who figure 
transportation costs to the fraction of a mile— 
tell us that Miller Tires are consistently leading 
all tires in mileage tests. They are piling up 
mileage records undreamed of even one or 
two years ago. 

Science has always brought the amazing im- 
provement . .. put old ways into the discard. 
Science has brought to Miller Tires—in three 
great advancements—this ability to deliver 
unheard-of mileage. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





Scientific ally 
Correct 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD + 


1. One-Piece Tread and Sidewalls 


Gone for all time is fear of cracking joints and the de- 
struction that followed with old ways. Now the husky 
Miller tread reaches all the way around the tire with the 
One-Piece Tread from toe to toe. All joints and binging 
centers are eliminated—no chance whatever for cracking. 
Actual road service on hundreds of thousands of 
cars proved the scientific correctness of this new Miller 


design. 
2. Geared-to-the-Road, Road-Shaped Tread 


The broad, road-shaped contact surface of the Miller 
exclusive Geared-to-the-Road tread runs even with the 
road. With light or heavy load, the entire width of 
this famous tread is on the road—taking wear evenly 
—and therefore s/ow/y. Thus Miller banished uneven, 








spotty tread wear, the outstanding cause of short tire 
life. Not satisfied to stop there, a third unique result 
was obtained. 


3. “Uniflex” Cord Construction 


Insures uniform flexibility of all parts—completing a 
perfectly balanced tire. Built to resist curb and rut 
jolts—recovers from blows to normal shape with the 
quick, lively action of real rubber—leaving One-Piece 
Tread and Sidewalls, Bead and Uniflex Cord Carcass 
secure and intact. Thus the common cause of internal 
wear is eliminated—and miles added to the life of all 
Geared-to-the-Road tires. 


THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
of N.Y. 


KRON, OHIO, U.S 


Balloon Tires 


MILLER KNOWS RUBBER 
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HE largest of the Pyramids, built by 
King Khufu (Cheops), is a striking 
example of endurance. Each side has 
a slant height of 568 feet and a length 
of 750 feet at the base, covering an 
area of approximately 13 acres. Over 
100,000 men were employed during 
the 20-year period of construction. 
Its perfect contour, maintained for 
many centuries, is a monument to 
the precepts of skillful engineering 
and fine workmanship. ’ ' ’ 


— 


A reprint of this advertisement, suitable for 
framing, may be obtained by addressing 
Continental Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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HE quality of endurance is in- 
valuable. The athlete must have 
it for that winning burst of speed 

to the tape, the monument or build- 
ing in order to withstand the ravages 
of time, the automobile for those 
extra thousands of miles which in the 
long run spell economy. 


Deep below the surface of every Red 
Seal Continental motor is that rugged 
quality of endurance—an endurance 
based upon the finest of materials, 


an accuracy of workmanship whose 
limits are as close as a watchmaker’s. 


During more than a score of years of 
existence, Continental has forged 
ahead, each stride resulting in invalu- 
able contributions to the gasoline 
power field. 


Concentrating on the manufacture 
of gasoline motors has led to the de- 
velopment of unequalled facilities for 
both quantity and quality production. 
For this reason, Continental occupies 
first place throughout the worldasa pro- 


machines of unerring precision and ducer of internal combustion engines. 


i CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 





Passenger Industrial 
Commercial Marine 
Bus Airplane 





[ontinental Motors 
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SENTINEL of your babys PLAYGROUND 
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OU mothers know the thrill with 
which you watch your baby’s first 
clumsy attempts to creep—and the 
fear. For you know that from now 
on your baby faces a new danger— 
the menace of germs that lurk in 
rugs, waiting to be transferred on 
chubby fingers to an undiscriminating mouth. 


You can't gamble with halfway cleaning meas- 
ures when a baby’s health is at stake. 


There’s but one thing to do—keep rugs and carpets 
scrupulously, thoroughly clean. 


The Hoover will do it, for it removes more dért per 
minute. And it gets not only the surface dirt, 
lint, hair and threads, but the deeply embedded, 
dangerous dirt—the germs that menace health. 


‘*Positive Agitation”’ is responsible for this ability 
of the Hoover to outclean ordinary cleaning 
methods. ‘‘Positive Agitation’ shakes loose from 
the bottom of the rugs the heavy, destructive dirt 
that usual cleaning methods fail to touch. And 
by its thorough dirt removal, ‘‘Positive Agitation”’ 
restores to rugs their original beauty, lifting the 
nap and brightening the colors. 





The amazing efficiency of this exclusive Hoover 
cleaning principle — the outstanding ability of 


the Hoover to remove more dirt per minute—has 
been proved by repeated tests made under actual 
home conditions. We will gladly demonstrate it 


to you, in your own home on your own rugs. Be- ’ , 
cause d. p. m. represents the real gauge of electric- It BEATS.-- as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


cleaner capacity, you should see this test, which is 


an accurate measure of efficiency, before purchas- 
ing any Cleaner. Telephone your Authorized 
Hoover Dealer. — 


Cash prices, Model 700 Hoover, $75. Model 543, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, $12.50. Easy payments if 
desired. Only $6.25 down. Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies and in Canada. Hoover Dealers 
will make you an allowance on your old machine. 
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The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners . . . The 
Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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(Continued from Page 76) 

“No,” said Giotto very firmly, if not par- 
ticularly graciously. 

“ee Why? ” 

“‘It isn’t polite to demand reasons,”’ he 
said. 

“Tt isn’t polite to decline an invitation 
with a flat no,” she said; and then repeated, 
“Why?” 

“Well,” said Giotto, ‘“‘ your father would 
be so enthusiastic to have me as his guest 
that he would break out the family shotgun 
in my honor.” 

“Why,” she asked, “‘doesn’t papa like 
you?” 

“*T think it’s my hair,” he said. 

“Nonsense! I can’t have you quarreling 
with papa. What have you done to him?” 

‘“‘My dear young woman,” he said, 
‘‘whatever I may have done to him isn’t a 
freckle on the nose of what I’m about todo.” 

‘‘ Besides,” she said, “‘it’s my party.” 

“Tt makes no difference.” 

“You mean you won’t come?” 

“That is what I was striving to express in 
my vague way.” 

“Then,” she said, “‘I shan’t have any 
party. I was just having it for you any- 
way.” 

**What?” he asked almost explosively. 

“T thought,” she said placidly, “if I 
could get you to my party, where I was the 
hostess and everything, you would have to 
be nice to me. The etiquette book says you 
would have to. Then, don’t you see, when 
you had done it once, you might get to 
like it.” 

“Like what?” he asked, apprehension 
commencing to fight for the mastery. 

‘*Being nice to me,” she said, ‘“‘and hav- 
ing me be nice right back again.’’ She 
frowned at him. ‘“‘Anybody,” she said, 
“‘would think I had cross-eyes and bow- 
legs!’’ 

“Oh, no,” he said a bit breathlessly, ‘‘I 
think you are rather good looking.” 

“T’m very good looking,’ she said 
promptly, ‘‘and everybody knows it but 
you.” Then she sighed. ‘‘ Well,” she said, 
“that didn’t work, so I’ll have to think up 
something else.” 

“‘Something else for what?”’ he asked. 

‘*Some way of making you see how nice 
it would be to have me be especially nice to 
you,” she said. ‘“‘And I’m going to prove 
how sweet I can be right now. I’m going 
to let you go in to see papa first. Because I 
should be ever so long. The more money 
I want the longer I have to argue to get it.”’ 
She shook her head as if puzzled at the 
ways of men. ‘He might just as well save 
time and give in at once, because I always 
get what I want.” 

“Do you?” he exclaimed. 

She fixed him with her dancing eyes and 
shook her head at him determinedly. 

““You might as well know it first as last,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I do. So, you see, it’s no use.” 


and by.”’ He added argumentatively, ‘‘ Not 
only there, but along the coast. Georgia is 
booming. And all along the Gulf. You 
don’t have to believe it. I don’t expect you 
to. But things are just starting down there, 
Dave.” 

Dave grinned. 
prompted. 

Linnekin nodded. ‘‘Understand,’’ he 
warned, his tone changing, ‘I told you this 
wasn’t your dish, and I tell you so now. 
You don’t need to expect me to pull any 
selling talk on you. I’m just explaining the 
situation so you'll know as much about it as 
I do.” 

“You haven’t explained a darned thing 
yet,’’ Dave reminded him. 

‘*You’re like a man protesting he doesn’t 
want to play poker, when he’s itching to get 
into the game.” 

“‘How much do you want us to take? 
Dave grinned. 

‘All right,’’ Linnekin said defiantly. ‘‘If 
you insist on being so wise. Here’s the 


“‘Let’s have it,’”’ he 
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‘*What’s no use?”’ 

“Being so uppity with me,” she said. 
“There’s papa’s door now. I guess he’s 
through. Go right in.” 

But Giotto did not go right in; he 
rapped and was summoned to enter. Rock- 
well looked up from a paper in his hand and 
scowled. 

“What,” he demanded, ‘“‘are you doing 
here?” 

“*T came,” said Giotto, “‘ to discuss causes 
and effects, and this and that of importance, 
and to lay before you a few statistics.” 

“If you’ve any business with me,”’ said 
Rockwell, “have it over with and get out.” 

“You might,” said Giotto, ‘‘send speedy 
messengers to call me back. I’m quite sure 
you would.” 

**Get down to brass tacks,” said Rock- 
well. 

“‘T will. The first brass tack is this: You 
are cutting something like four million of 
spruce up Dover way, cleaning off your last 
big stand.” 

“*What of it?” 

“It’s just one of my statistics. Here’s 
another: You have cut twenty thousand 
cords of pulp wood under contract for the 
Atlantic Pulp Company.” 

“‘Which is none of your business.” 

‘Well, indirectly, I may say it is my busi- 
ness in an indirect and roundabout way.” 

“As how?” 

“You have got to drive that spruce down 
the Dover,” said Giotto. “‘And you’ve got 
to float those twenty thousand cords of pulp 
down the same stream.” 

“Any fool knows that.” 

“*Yes,”’ said Giotto, ‘but what any fool 
doesn’t know is that you can’t float a stick 
of it unless I vote in the affirmative.” 

“What? What's that?” 

“It represents the statu quo—not to say 
the crux of the matter,” said Giotto. “‘ And 
it would be quite a loss to have four million 
spruce rot in the woods.” 

“You,” said John H., “are crazy.” 

“‘And you've contracted to deliver that 
pulp wood at a certain date.” 

“Oh, get out!’’ said John H. wearily. 
“Close the door after you gently.” 

‘Just as you say,”’ said Giotto, “‘but the 
fact is John Sand and I have bought the 
Dover River Dam and Boom Company, 
with all appurtenances thereto appertain- 
ing.” 

John H. Rockwell knitted his brows while 
he digested this information. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You can’t hold up my drive. I’ve 
rights on the river. So long as I pay the 
toll, I’ll drive when and where I like.” 

“Why,” said Giotto, ‘“‘yes. That would 
seem to be the law. But you couldn’t re- 
place the dam above Checkerberry Rips in 
time to drive this spring. And it’s a cer- 
tainty there wouldn’t be time to rebuild the 
dam below Three-Step Rapids. With those 
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two dams out, you might as well try to 
drive logs down Main Street.” 

“But those dams are there. 
last week.”’ 

“They're not going to be though. The 
new owners of the Dam and Boom Com- 
pany have decided those dams are inade- 
quate. They are going to replace them with 
newer and finer and more beautiful dams. 
So in’’—he looked at his watch —‘‘in less 
than three hours those dams cease to be.”’ 

“What?” 

“We considered the quickest way to clear 
them out for the new work was to dyna- 
mite them.” 

“Do you think you can get away with 
that? I'll have an injunction in an hour.” 

“That,” said Giotto, “will be too late. 
At the first move to get an injunction a 
friend starts in a sleigh for the dams. Be- 
fore you can get service, there will be loud 
explosions and the air full of débris. As a 
matter of fact, we have considered all pos- 
sibilities and have insured against any 
eventuality.” 

“You can’t—you dassent 

“As I figure it,” said Giotto, “that 
spruce stands you in about twelve dollars 
a thousand as it lays—-maybe more. That 
makes about fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of spruce gone to rack and ruin. I don’t 
know what you stand to lose on the pulp- 
wood contract, but considerable. It will, 
as the saying goes, dent you considerably.” 

“TH—I'll g 

Giotto shook his head mildly. ‘“ You 
may sue for damages when it’s all over,”’ he 
said. ‘But how—I pause to ask you—how 
will you collect? Do we talk busi- 
ness?”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Rockwell, “this time.” 

“Very well. We are not holdup men, 
Mr. Rockwell, but, on the other hand, 
you've been a naughty, naughty boy. That 
really is why I went into this deal. I’m 
speaking of the Bellows mortgage. We'll 
want a discharge of that.” 

“You win.” 

“And,” said Giotto, “we want your 51 
per cent of the stock in the electric-light 
company. The discharge of mortgage is a 
penalty for violating the rules; the stock is 
fair payment for use of our river. Er—I 
would decide quickly if I were you. John 
Sand rather hopes you decline.” 

“You win,” said Rockwell grimly, and 
added, ‘‘this time.” 

He did not bluster, he did not threaten, 
but his eyes and the set of his mouth and 
jaw were more eloquent than any words 
could have been. He walked to the desk, 
extracted the certificates of stock, together 
with the record books of the company, and 
after indorsing, turned them over silently 
to Giotto. Also the mortgage on the tavern, 
with the discharge duly signed, witnessed 
and acknowledged before his stenographer, 
who was a notary public. 


I saw them 
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(Continued from Page 33) 


story. Never mind names and places; for 
the present that’s my business. If you do 
make up your mind that you want a share 
of it, I'll give you all the dope. But here’s 
the proposition: 

“‘There’s a developrient down there, or 
there is going to be. I'm not asking you to 
take my say-so, but I’ll give you the names 
of twenty men and you can write to as 
many of them as you want to, and find out 
what they have to say. They’re on the 
ground. This particular property is for 
business and residences, mind you. Sound. 
Not winter-resort stuff. They're financing 
the necessary sewers and drainage. Put- 
ting out a two-million-dollar bond issue. 
They’ve organized a drainage district. The 
taxable value of the land now is nearly four 
million, and it’s subject to betterment as- 
sessments. 

“These bonds are secured by that,” he 
continued. ‘As far as that goes, they’ve 
got no more chance to get away from you 
than the land itself. But the meat in the 


coconut, from my point of view, is that 
they’ ve got to take a licking in selling them. 
The development hasn't gone far enough 
yet to attract capital. That's why I said it 
wouldn't attract you. From your point of 
view this is a wildcat proposition. The 
worst that can happen, as far as I can see, is 
that the money will be tied up for a while. 
The best that can happen is a 100 per cent 
profit, plus interest, in five years.” 

“‘On bonds?” Dave protested incredu- 
lously. 

“That's right,’’ Linnekin exclaimed. 
“‘Laugh it off! That’s the trouble with 
knowing a little bit; a man begins to think 
he knows everything. I’ve been down there 
and talked turkey to these people. I've 
made them understand that they’ve got to 
take a licking to get a start, and they’re 
willing to do it. 

“‘Here’s the layout. The bonds bear 6 
per cent.”” He added methodically, ‘‘Un- 
derlying bonds, and 6 per cent. Wholesale 
price is ninety; retail, anything you care to 
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“IT think that is all,”’ he said, and ther 
again, ‘for this time.” 

‘‘Why, yes,” said Giotto, “for all time 
so far as I am concerned.” 


zr 

HE net results of this transaction were 

far reaching. In the first place they en- 
abled Ma Bellows to hold a celebration in 
the tavern at which a few old friends were 
present, and where, amid no inconsiderable 
rejoicings, the mortgage was burned in due 
form. It was from this result that Giotto 
derived his greatest satisfaction. 

The second and more far-reaching result 
was the successful launching of the Moun- 
tain Power and Securities Company, a cor- 
poration formed for the holding, owning 
and managing of power, water and electric 
companies as they might appear. The new 
company dealt with and became the owner 
of the common stock of the Dover Water- 
works Company, the Dover Electric Light 
Company, the Hamburg Electric Light 
Company and the Hempstead Electric 
Company —to say nothing of the valuable 
franchise of the Dover River Dam and 
Boom Company. It was a sizable transac- 
tion, carried through with discretion and 
diplomacy. Preferred stock paying 6 per 
cent, plus a bonus of common, was paid for 
the stock in these companies. Which, when 
the smoke cleared away, left Giotto and 
John Sand the owners of 68 per cent--and 
consequently the control —of the new hold- 
ing company. 

At last the new partnership was launched 
It had completed the first loop of the chain 
which was destined to stretch far before the 
end was seen. The offices were established 
in Hempstead, with John Sand as president. 

“But,” he objected to Giotto, “you 
should be president.”’ 

“TI,” said Giotto, ‘never hold office.” 

“You're not going to hold any office?” 

“‘None—except director.” 

“Then,” asked Sand with some bewilder- 
ment, ‘“‘what are you going to do?” 

“Hang on,” said Giotto, “to my job as 
hotel clerk. I’ve done pretty well with it 
so far. I kind of like the life.” 

“You'll be leaving it,”’ said John. 

“‘T doubt it,”’ said Giotto. 

“For a better and nobler life,” said John. 

‘“*Nonsense!”’ 

“As,” said John, “one of our leading 
young married men. I have it on good 
authority.” 

Then Giotto fell. He asked the obvious 
question, and John Sand grinned. 

“What authority?" Giotto asked. 

“‘Leslie Rockwell's,” said John. ‘“‘I be- 
lieve she’s planning an announcement 
party.” 

“You can’t,” said Giotto, ‘‘ play Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark.” 

“Leslie can,”’ said John. ‘‘Watch her 
do it.” 


charge. If you can get par, so much the 
better. And—and here’s where the tric! 
comes in—with the bonds goes a five-year 
option on one-fifth of the land that'll be 
brought under development, at the present 
valuation. 

“*Tt’ll take two years to do the work, and 
when it’s done the value will double, and it 
ought to increase steadily after that. But 
it'll double anyway. You can take your 
profit on the options without putting up 
a cent except the purchase price of the 
bonds.” 

“What's the population?’’ Dave asked 
He was full of an increasing stir of interest 
and eagerness. Linnekin’s very reluctance 
the defiance in the other 
whet to Dave’s appetite, as a spur to his 
resolution. ‘‘What’s the population?” he 
repeated. 

“IT don’t know exactly,”’ Linnekin con 
fessed. ‘‘And it doesn’t matter. I told you 
that this is speculative. I'm not making 


tone served as a 


Continued on Page 84 
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THE “78” 





IS AVAILABLE IN SIX BODY STYLES 


Five-Passenger Sedan (illustrated above with de 
luxe equipment at moderate additional cost); 
the Victoria Coupe, for four passengers; the Two- 
Passenger Coupe, with rumble seat; the Two-Pas- 
senger Collapsible Coupe, with rumble seat; the 
Roadster, with rumble seat; and 
the Four-Passenger Speedster ($1895 and upward, 
all under $2000, f. 0. b. factory). 


Two-Passenger 





NTE NIN 


WIDE RANGE OF COLOR OPTIONS ON ALL MODELS 


Based on the Jewel Colors introduced by Mar- 
mon—without parallel in the industry. 

EXTERIOR FITMENTS NEW IN MOTIF 
Searching good taste in even the smallest details. 
Particularly to be noted are: new, larger radiator, 
with flat type cap; new full crown fender design, high 
pitched type with Marmon “V” incorporated in de- 
sign at front; new type headlamps and mountings 
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which give added grace to the ensemble; cowl lamps 
mounted on nickel-plated cowl bar extending 
around to finish off the hood. 


AN INTERIOR OF UNITY AND CHARM 


The-cushions are upholstered in the newest broad- 
cloth patterns. Genuine walnut garnish mould- 
ings with parquetry inlay, bronze finish hardware 
and silk curtains and toggle grips in color harmony 
are among the many delightful points of interest. 
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HIS is the car which has stood out 

as being so notably new and in- 
teresting at all of the shows. This is 
the new finer, larger and faster Straight- 
Eight built by Marmon to Marmon stand- 
ards of precision and care. 
Power is 86 horsepower. Top speed is 70 
to 80 miles per hour, depending on driv- 
ing conditions. And it is effortless, stream 
power at every speed range. 
Acceleration is instant—smooth— spark- 
ling (10 to 50 miles per hour in 15% sec- 
onds). On the Speedway and road in ex- 
haustive tests it has clearly demonstrated 
its ability to start smoothly and quietly; to 
pick up in a flash; and to quickly distance 
the pack when high speeds are required. 
In Hill Climbing we know of no car the 
equal of this new “78”. For example, on 
Uniontown Hill, Pennsylvania, the ‘'78”’, 
from a standing start at the bottom, takes 
this severe grade easily and smoothly in 
high gear—reaching a speed of 43 to 45 
miles per hour at the crest in repeated 
hundreds of tests. But more impressive 
even than this speed is the ease with 
which this remarkable car performs the 


feat. Look out for the ''78’s”’ on the hills! 


Luxurious Size—The ‘'78”’ is not a large, 
bulky car; yet it 1s In no sense a small 
car. It is mobile in size—a car to park in 
as well as to tour in. In front compart- 


MarMon Moror Car CompPaANny 
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cA New Finer, Faster 
Straight-Eight of Larger Size 


ment and rear it is roomy and luxurious 

and of full five-passenger capacity. The 
wheelbase actually is 120 inches, but 
upon this chassis Marmon engineers have 
provided the most unusual comfort di 
mensions, actually comparing with cars of 
1 30-inch wheelbase—or more. 
Easiest Riding Car in the World— Mar 
mons have always been noted for easy 
riding—but this quality 1s even more 
pronounced perhaps than ever before in 


the new “78”. The chassis springs are 
















especially long (79° of wheelbase) 
Springs are mounted in large rubber 
blocks or shock insulators, instead of ordi 
nary metal shackles. The rebound (which 
every healthy spring must have) is taken 


up by Lovejoy Hydraulic shock absorbers. 


The four-wheel brakes (mechanical type) 
are the very latest development, aftord 
ing remarkable dependability and perma 
nence of adjustment. 

Clutch, transmission, rear axle and pro 
peller shaft are all “extra strength” and 
designed for the most severe service—not 
merely the average. 

The handling of the “78” is ‘‘as light as a 
feather”’. 
of the garage or in parking 


No struggle getting in and out 
two easy Hips 
of the wheel are enough. The steering 
column and pedals are adjustable to the 
reach of the driver—the distances meas 
ured for you in custom fashion. 

The frame has been skillfully narrowed in 
front to give an unusually short turning 
radius—contributing materially to very 
easy handling. 

The price is medium for dollars, but 


markable for value (S189¢ at the tactor\ 
The ‘'78”’ is now on display at all Marm 


+? en) 


establishments, together with 


panion car—the New Marmon 
straight-eight at $1395, f. o. b. tact 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 





(Continued from Page 81) 
any promises, but potentially the popula- 
tion will run to thirty or forty thousand 
people.” 

Dave asked sagaciously, ‘‘What’s the 
amount of the betterment assessment?”’ 

“To the face of the bonds,’’ Linnekin re- 
plied. 

“So that they’re covered anyway,’’ Dave 
commented. , 

“Don’t go too fast,’’ Willie warned. 
“‘That’s the amount of the assessment, but 
suppose some of the owners don’t pay? 
Where are you going to be then?” 

*‘Well, where are you?”’ Dave echoed. 

“That's the beauty of it,’’ Linnekin as- 
sured him. “‘If the owners don’t pay their 
assessments, the land can be sold. That’s 
where your protection comes in. If that 
weren’t so, and they refused to pay, you’d 
be stuck.” 

He continued, repeating and elaborating 
what he had said, and Dave listened for a 
while with no further comment. He was 
sufficiently experienced to perceive that— 
as Linnekin repeatedly pointed out—this 
was a speculative proposition; yet so far 
as he could discover, the element of risk was 
inconsequential and the potential profits 
were tremendously attractive. 

Some instinctive apprehension warned 
him that this was not an undertaking of the 
character of which his father would ap- 
prove, but this very feeling served rather to 
stimulate than to restrain his eagerness. 
After all, his father was not to make the de- 
cision. It was in his hands, and it seemed 
to him that the enterprise offered the op- 
portunity for a spectacular stroke of busi- 
ness, and one which would increase the 
reputation of Temple & Company among 
its clientele. 

Also, Linnekin’s very reluctance acted as 
a challenge, and Dave had not yet learned 
that to accept a challenge may be a confes- 
sion of cowardice as well as an evidence of 
courage. Yet he tried to keep a level head, 
to weigh the matter judicially. Something 
his father had said recurred to him—that it 
was good policy to secure all available in- 
formation upon any matter which arose for 
decision, so that final judgment could be 
based upon sound and substantial grounds. 
He began to question Linnekin, attacking 
the matter from every angle which he could 
discover; and the more persistently Linne- 
kin put him off, warning him to leave the 
affair alone, the more zealous Dave became 
to have a hand in it. When in the end he 
left the other man, Linnekin had given him 
a list of references—real-estate men and 
banks and business houses—to which he 
could appeal for more detailed information. 
Dave went back to the office, walking at a 
faster pace than his habit was, to set afoot 
the investigation he was soberly determined 
to make. 

It occurred to him that Bugbee would 
disapprove of this enterprise; and he 
grinned at the thought. 

“Ten per cent is Bugbee’s idea of a big 
profit,”’ he told himself. ‘“‘But there are a 
lot of propesitions that will double your 
money if you know where to look, and go at 
it sensibly.” 

He decided there was no use in arguing 
with Irv. Bugbee was set in his opinions, 
unlikely to be moved by anything which 
Dave could say; and the young man made 
up his mind to go ahead on his own initia- 
tive with the investigations he proposed. 

“That doesn’t commit us toanything,” he 
assured himself. ‘Just asking questions.” 
And the thought gave him confidence. 

By the time he reached the office this 
projected policy of secrecy extended itself 
to include Miss Manter. She would be sure 
to feel as Irving did—that it were folly even 
to consider such a project. 

“Tl wait,”” he decided, ‘till I’ve got it all 
ready to spring on them, and it’s too late 
for them to argue. After all, I’m the one to 
decide. There’s nothing they have any 


right to say.” 

The letters he must write in the course 
of his inquiries he would ordinarily have 
dictated to Miss Manter, but under the 
circumstances he decided not to do this. 
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Instead, he set about the business of inditing 
them in long hand, and he was thus occu- 
pied all that afternoon. Yet in the end he 
could not resist a gesture designed to sug- 
gest to Miss Manter that something was 
afoot. When the letters were done and 
sealed, he rang for her and asked her to 
mail them. 

She picked them up with an obvious 
curiosity in her eyes, and he said in a dig- 
nified tone: 

“‘T didn’t want to bother you about this. 
Nothing may come of it.” 

She nodded, and without 
turned away. 

It would be, Dave realized, some days be- 
fore he could expect replies, and in the 
meantime he had difficulty in keeping his 
own counsel. He could not even discuss 
what was in his mind with Linnekin, for 
Willie had gone to New York to talk with 
other houses there; and Dave had to wait 
with what patience he could achieve for the 
replies to the letters he had written. Miss 
Manter was in the habit of opening his 
morning’s mail, and the day after he wrote 
the letters he realized this, was prompted 
by it to direct her to leave his mail un- 
opened until further notice. 

He saw her color at his words, and he 
said in an explanatory tone, ‘‘ You see, I’m 
expecting some mail about an affair that’s 
very much in doubt, and I don’t want you 
worrying about it.” 

She protested politely, ‘‘There’s no ex- 
planation necessary, Mr. Temple,” and he 
smiled and retorted: 

“But I can make one if I choose.” 

To this proposition she neither assented 
nor demurred. 

The replies to his letters served to con- 
firm his feeling that Linnekin, however re- 
luctantly, had put him in the way of a good 
stroke of business; and fortified by the in- 
formation they contained, he went to Willie 
and pressed his demands with such vigor 
that Linnekin in the end agreed to allow 
him to subscribe for two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of the bonds. 

When the formal documents had been in- 
terchanged and he knew himself com- 
mitted, Dave had some fears. But he 
fought them down and proceeded to put 
into effect the machinery necessary for dis- 
tributing these securities among his cus- 
tomers. He drafted a circular and sent it to 
the printers; but not until the proofs came 
in did he at last call Bugbee and Miss Man- 
ter into his office and tell them what he was 
about to do. 

He spoke, not as one asking advice or 
counsel, but as one giving instructions. He 
began by giving Miss Manter the proof of 
the circular for her revision. 
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“IT know you’ve written a good many of 
these,’’ he told her. “And if there are any 
changes you want to make in the wording, 
go ahead. Have a proper number printed, 
and we'll send them out to the usual list.” 

She picked up the proof and began to 
scrutinize it attentively, her brow faintly 
furrowed; and Dave watched her for a 
moment and then turned to Bugbee. 

“Here’s the proposition, Irving,” he 
said. “I want you to get the salesmen 
together and give them their instructions. 
Get to work with the telephone, and per- 
sonally too. We want to put this out right 
away. The wholesale price is ninety, and 
they’d be attractive at a hundred; but 
we’re not going to be hoggish about it. 
Ninety-four—ninety-five, say, is enough 
for us.”’ 

He continued, speaking rapidly to fore- 
stall the other’s questions, explaining the 
affair in detail; and Bugbee watched him 
and listened attentively. Miss Manter for 
the moment forgot the proof in her hand 
and gave him her attention too. As he 
continued he saw the growing condemna- 
tion in their eyes; and it served as a spur, 
rousing him to a faint and increasing anger. 
He talked rapidly, seeking to forestall their 
interruptions; but in the end, as Bugbee’s 
countenance grew more and more forbid- 
ding, Dave’s resentment made him stub- 
born and he brought his discourse to an 
abrupt end. 

“That’s the whole story,” he said 
sharply. ‘‘Here are the papers—all the 
information, Bugbee. You can look them 
over before you talk to the other men. 
That’s all!” 

And he rose in a fashion intended to warn 
them that the matter was closed, that on 
their part submission only was required. 

Dave rose, but Miss Manter did not rise. 
She sat where she was, and she watched 
Bugbee; and Irving got to his feet and 
broke into violent protest. 

“But, Dave,” he said swiftly, “this is 
a wildcat proposition. It’s apt to blow up 
in your face. We ought to look into this a 
little more.” 

“T’ve made all necessary investigations,” 
Dave retorted. 

Bugbee made a bitter gesture. ‘‘Why, 
the very fact that it comes from Linnekin,”’ 
he said stoutly, ‘‘shows there’s something 
wrong with it.” 

Dave smiled grimly. 

“You needn’t jump on Willie,” he re- 
torted. ‘‘Linnekin didn’t want to let me 
in on this. I got it out of him. I know 
what I’m doing. There may not be any 
profit in it, but there isn’t going to be any 
loss, and there may be a big profit. I want 
you to tell the customers so.”’ 
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And he added more’ sternly, ‘Now 
mind you, Irving, I don’t want any foolish- 
ness about this. You're to carry out 
instructions. You can give them our assur- 
ance that they won’t lose anything.” 

Bugbee urged desperately: ‘But, Dave, 
hold it up a few days. Let me go down 
there and look around. Why, this sort of 
thing is worse than an oil development, 
unless there’s some strength back of it. 
You don’t want to go in blindfolded this 
way.” 

Dave said dryly: “Irv, I know you 
haven’t any confidence in my judgment. 
But fortunately I don’t have to submit my 
decisions to you. If I did, I’d never do 
anything. I know your disposition, and 
within your limitations you’re a valuable 
man. Please be so good as to stay within 
them.” 

“But, Dave,” Irving exclaimed, “‘I know 
you think you're all right. I know you 
think there isn’t any chance that this can 
go wrong, but suppose the whole thing 
blows up?” 

“Tf it does,’ Dave retorted, ‘‘the bonds 
are secured by the betterment assessments, 
and they’re underlying bonds.” 

“T don’t like to see ” Bugbee began, 
but Dave broke in on him with a sudden 
violence which silenced the other. 

“T don’t give a hoot what you like to 
see, Irv!’’ he said stridently. ‘‘ You’re here 
to do what I tell you to do. Now let’s not 
have any more talk about it.” 

Bugbee stood still for a moment and 
looked at Miss Manter as though to ap- 
peal to her for support, but that young 
woman made no sign. He turned at last 
reluctantly toward the door. When he was 
gone Dave swung back to where the stenog- 
rapher still sat. 

“You’d better get that proof to the 
printer this afternoon,”’ he said quietly. 

She looked up then and met his glance. 
“Mr. Temple,” she warned him, ‘‘this is 
not the sort of thing your father would 
wish Temple & Company to involve 
themselves in.” 

“Father has turned Temple & Company 
over to me,”’ he reminded her. 

“‘T know,” she agreed, almost pleadingly. 
‘But this is frightfully dangerous. A thing 
like this can give a black eye to the firm that 
it will never get over.” 

Her opposition woke him to a final 
truculent burst of anger. 

He said crisply: 

“‘T did not ask your advice. I'll take all 
the responsibility.” 

She came at that swiftly to her feet, and 
her eyes were flaming. ‘‘ Responsibility!” 
she echoed. ‘‘ You don’t know the meaning 
of the word!”’ 

That he had been able to rouse her to 
anger had the curious effect of quieting his 
own irritation, so that he smiled faintly. 
“If you disapprove,” he said in a challeng- 
ing tone, “I suppose you’re going to 
threaten to resign.” 

“Resign? ’’sheechoedscornfully. ‘‘ That’s 
the sort of thing a rat does. No. No, I’m 
not going to resign.’’ She made a reckless 
gesture. ‘‘I’ll stick now till the ship goes 
down!” 

And turned abruptly toward the door 
and disappeared, closing it behind her. 
Left him standing by his desk there. 

Dave, alone, had for a moment a terrify- 
ing realization of the fact that they might 
after all be right, these two; that their 
warnings, based upon experience more ex- 
tensive than his own, might be justified. 
But in the end he shook his head, sought to 
reassure himself. 

““They’ve been here so long,”’ he argued, 
“that they’ve forgotten how to take a 
chance. It’s time there was new blood in 
these old bones.” 

And he remembered her final words. 
“Sinking ship!”’ he echoed, and laughed 
defiantly. ‘‘It will be a long time till Tem- 
ple & Company goes down, as long as I’m 
around.” 

Yet he could not wholly stifle an aching 
twinge of fear. 
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Sweet Innocence, demure and young, 
Greeted Sir Chivalry; 
\ Heart spoke to heart, yer lips were shy 
Of love’s dear courtesy. 
But Cupid prompted Chivalry 
Oo further his design 
And true love voiced its message 


In a Candy “Valentine 


Make Candy 
YOUR Valentine 


Candy is always the appropriate St. 
Valentine’s gift. It bespeaks with a rich 
eloquence the message of the lover or 
husband » And don’t forget the hap 
piness that lies in a Valentine gift 
of candy tothe children—and 
grown-ups, too. Candy 
is the messenger of 
sentiment 
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Goodrich Silvertownsare bonded 
together by Water-Cured rubber 
—toughened to remarkable uni- 
formity by application of heat 
from outside and inside both, 
instead of from outside only. 








Added to this extra toughening 





process, there is the equalized 
strength of 5,000 stretch-matched 
cords. Three vital features com- 
bine to give you long and care- 
free mileage. 
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The plate-glass test—This glass was pressed against a Goodrich Silvertown 
till the tread flattened as it would flatten against the road. Note how the center 
grooves can close up, when the tire is under load. 


see What Happens 


| )ALLOON tires are soft. They yield. Their 
__) tread flattens against the road. The center 
compresses, letting the “‘shoulders’’ of the tread 
come down to the ground. 


Simple facts—but what a tremendous effect they 
have on mileage! Suppose the center could not 
yield. Suppose it had bulky masses of rubber 
where it should be flexible. Then it would crowd 
the surrounding rubber out of shape. It would 
distort the shoulder rubber. And uneven, choppy, 
wasteful wear would be the result. 


But Goodrich rubber is molded to the shape of 
the successful hinge-center tread design. Triple- 


grooved, easy-Hexing center. Massive “‘shoulders.”’ 
No crowding. No distortion. No “‘piling up”’ 
of rubber can cause premature wear. You get the 
full service, the last long mile which skillful 
curing and toughening have put into Goodrich 
Silvertowns. 

The public has discovered this difference. Mil- 
lions of new users have swung to Goodrich 
Silvertowns—because, in these tires, they have 
found extra economy, noiseless traction, longer 
wear, which mean Quality in tangible and 
measurable form. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Est. 1870, Akron, Ohio Jn Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont 


Listen In every Wednesday night, Goodrich Radio Hour 9:30 P. M 
Eastern Standard Time, over WEAF and the Red Network 
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when Goodrich Silvertowns meet the Road 
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COLORFUL wall-tiling | 
at surprisingly low cost 
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NOW Colorful, cleanable tiled walls, Rooms you can s+ 
with pride—without embarrassment or apoloyy 
Patented Upson Fasteners make Upson Tile 
the one walibeard ithout ugly na 


every home can afford 
a cheerful tiled kitchen 


time to Up- 
sonize your 


. ~the magic key to a character- 
ful home! 

Cheerful color for the kitchen—where whole house. 
Use Upson Fibre- 
Tile for tile-like washable 
wainscotings—Upson Board for at- 
tractive paneled walls and ceilings. 

Reclaim cracked ceilings with Upson Board 


the average woman spends a third of her day. 
Bright, joyous, delightful colors for the nursery, \S 
laundry, the bath, rooms so often neglected heretofore. \& 
Now Upson Fibre-Tile will bring you those colorful 


tiled walls so much in vogue—and at surprisingly low 


cost—only about 1/1oth as much as ceramic tiling. Because of its remarkable strength, there is nothing better than 
Upson Fibre-Tile is a companion product of famous Blue Upson Board for re-covering cracked ceilings. And there's so 

Center Upson Board. It comes in big, sturdy unfinished wall- little muss or dirt. Try Upson Board for one room—you will 

sections that go right over the old wall surface. Then you simply want its lasting beauty all through the house. 

enamel it in plain or harmonious stippled colors to suit your teases wee Ovi icin ehheene ones O0 

individual preference. Up-to-the-minute carpenters recommend and install Alert lumber dealers everywhere are selling U'psor 

‘ ‘ : Upson Tile for kitchens, baths, laundries, barber Tile. If you are a lumber dealer and do not stock 

Right now when Ca rpenters ha ve more leisure—is a good shops, wherever tile-like walls are desired it, write today for our interesting proposition 


SEND FOR COLORED SAMPLES AND APPLICATION DETAILS 


The Upson Company We 
208 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. Pees 
Enclosed find 10 cents for samples of Upson Fibre- vmeore 


Tile. and Upson Board, descriptive literature and wad 
helpful suggestions. (Describe work planned.) — 


Name 
Street 


City 
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was synchronized with a clock so that the 
film could later be run through slowly and 
every motion studied with regard toits time. 
His is the only accurate system of time study, 
but the cost of the film and the study will 
commonly exceed the savings on the man; 
and this even if he stays on his job for 
some years and methods do not change. 
And in addition there is always the danger 
that the enthusiastic timer will insist on a 
higher speed than is consistent with contin- 
ued good work or good health. 

Men are not machines and they cannot 
be trained to act like machines. The best 
workers have some individualism and they 
become poor workers if forced into a com- 
mon mold. This does not mean that a 
worker should be left to shift for himself, 
but more profit is to be had by providing 
the man with proper tools and delivering 
the work to him conveniently than by in- 
sisting that he work according to a rigidly 
set plan. And if you do put in a rigid plan, 
it is ten to one that by the time you have 
everyone trained the perfected workers will 
be looking about for new jobs and finding 
them. And they are right, although their 
reasons are usually wrong. 

It is nonsense to expect human beings to 
drill in perfect formation through their 
lives with never a rest or a furlough. A 
parade stops at intervals to give the soidiers 
a rest. An army on review tries to look like 
a machine, but an army marching to battle 
walks and carries its rifles as it likes. 

“‘Efficiency’”’ has become a hateful word 
because it usually stands for taking the joy 
out of living, and thus it defeats itself. 
Economy, for instance, is something of a 
virtue. But when it exists for itself it be- 
comes parsimony, which is a vice. A miser 
giving his sole thought to money seldom 
becomes a rich man. A certain amount of 
waste, we have learned, is natural. Most 
people are better off for a little play, al- 
though play is time taken from production 
and hence, from the efficiency standpoint, 
is time wasted. 

In business one must earn money or quit. 
Therefore every operation must be judged 
by its influence upon the eventual earning 
of more profit or steadier profits or both. 
Anything which does not contribute to this 
end is waste, and so a deal of what mas- 
querades as efficiency is really waste. But 
it took me some years to find that out. 


Worked Out of a Job 


One of the hobbies of the efficiency ex- 
pert is the collection of information which 
seems to be useful but is not. For instance, 
a company which derived two products 
from the same raw material needed to keep 
tab on the sales of each product in order to 
hold its production in balance. What may 
be called the A Product was sold directly 
to consumers through branches, while the B 
Product went out through jobbers and was 
a way of converting what the A customers 
did not take, for the primary product was 
perishable. So the company had each of 
the branches make a full duily report, the 
form being designed by an expert. It con- 
tained a lot of items the officers had not 
thought of but which the expert said might 
be valuable. Then a whole department 
grew up just to tabulate the information. 

The expert discovered that he could get 
even more information than he at first 
imagined, and before long the company had 
twenty-four people tabulating and making 
charts and reports. It was all very pretty, 
but a careful investigation showed that the 
executives looked at only one item and had 
no need to look at any more. Going a little 
farther, it was found that this item had 
been for years daily compiled at each 
branch by the manager for his own in- 
formation. The head office required only 
the grand total of the branch totals. Now 
the branches send in their totals each day 
and a clerk makes up the report in less than 
an hour. The whole statistical department 
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AIN EFFICIENCY EXPERT'S CONFESSIONS 
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has gone. When the executives want a 
complete survey of the business they call 
in outside help and have it made—and save 
some thousands of dollars a year that had 
been spent compiling information that had 
no meaning. 

Another large company with many 
branches maintained an office employing 
more than ‘00 people just to centralize its 
accounting. I was asked to look into its 
methods. There was nothing at all the 
matter with its methods. But going into 
its operations a little deeper, it appeared 
that every record which it made was really 
a duplication of a record that was being 
made and had to be made at a branch. 
There was no reason at all for the existence 
of the central office—and it cost around 
$500,000 a year to maintain. The office had 
been started to meet a temporary need for 
some information by the heads of the com- 
pany. That need had long since vanished, 
but the office had grown and grown, be- 
cause it was well managed and its work 
seemed valuable. It became a matter of 
course and so no executive ever questioned 
its right to existence—what it was con- 
tributing to the business. 


Waste Through Saving Methods 


Accounting, and especially cost account- 
ing, easily runs away and is hard to stop. 
If a board of directors asks for some par- 
ticular information, the department not 
only collects the figures but keeps on col- 
lecting them so that it can always be ready 
to give an answer on the spot, even though 
those figures may never be asked for again, 
or, if they were, could be made up in a day. 

The old-fashioned bookkeeper who sat 
on a stool and had such wonderfully neat 
red-lined books took it as an article of faith 
that an account must be opened for every 
firm from whom his company bought. 
That, indeed, was part of the double-entry 
system and was founded on the fact that 
it might be useful to know how much you 
had bought from Smith & Company that 
year. Every item required one entry and 
two postings, so a concern making 300 pur- 
chases a month had also the expense of 900 
bookkeeping operations, with a big chance 
of error. 

In modern bookkeeping the bill simply 
goes through a charge register, which also 
has columns to distribute the payments to 
their proper accounts. If anyone wants to 
know how much has been bought from 
Smith & Company it is a matter of a few 
minutes to take their bills out of the files 
and run off the totals on an adding machine. 
The charge register, which was developed 
to save time and does save it, can, in sol- 
emn expert hands, be made absurdly time- 
wasting. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion first started to tell the railroads how 
to keep accounts, its experts compiled a 
charge register with 130 columns. They in- 
sisted on its use until the railways pleaded 
for time to breed a special kind of clerk who 
could walk twenty or thirty miles a day 
and also keep books. For their clerks at the 
end of a day looked like the tail of a Mara- 
thon race. 

The Federal Government and—follow- 
ing its lead—all the state governments 
have during the past ten or fifteen years 
gone in ardently for the collecting of use- 
less information. The departments collect- 
ing figures are all protected by the civil 
service. Each reform administration adds 
a few lines of inquiry, for reformers are 
passionately devoted to statistics. The 
old-line parties, while in, are afraid to dis- 
turb anything definitely labeled scientific, 
and so departmental work snowballs. 

Systems, too, run riot in large compa- 
nies. They start out well enough, and then 
the executives forget about them and be- 
fore long the system, for all its look of 
efficiency, is causing several times as much 
waste as it was designed to prevent. Every 


office and factory has trouble keeping track 
of its supplies, and hundreds of requisition 
systems have been developed so that no 
supplies may go out without a record of 
how, why and to whom. It is sometimes 
convenient to have the articles designated 
by symbols instead of by their common 
names, because the combination of letters 
in the symbol may correspond to the shelf 
and bin arrangement of the storeroom and 
show the storekeeper exactly the location of 
the article asked for; or may indicate how 
the account is to be handled or do many 
other things—most of which do not need 
to be done. 

The theory is excellent, but not long 
since in a large office I came across a dic- 
tionary of the symbols which the clerks had 
to use in ordering from the stock room. It 
was about the size of a New York tele- 
phone directory, and to provide the neces 
sary copies and keep them all up to date 
must have run into money. I casually 
turned the pages, and here are a few of the 
things I found in five minutes: 

If a clerk wanted blotting paper he got 
a requisition form and, turning to the book, 
dug out that the symbol for blotting paper 
was SKVVP19x24S20W. Black ink grew 
in the book to be FVZS12R34T66L, while 
letter-size carbon paper developed into 
FKVVC38BOO07G. One sort of typewriter 
ribbon was FV24P36AO002W, while an 
other sort was SFRUTRUK(RL). If by 
any chance someone in the office wanted 
green wrapping paper, it was easily to be 
had by simply writing down FP4-3, 1604- 
3/16C9,/16G. 

The mere ordering of these articles cost 
more than che articles! The book had al- 
ways to be consulted, for a normal memory 
cannot carry such symbols, and getting a 
letter or a digit out of order might end with 
the clerk who wanted blotting paper re- 
ceiving a pink elephant, or the maiden who 
wanted a new typewriter ribbon having 
placed on her desk a sack of charcoal, 
which was FFRUTRUK(RL), or even a 
fiber cuspidor, which was FMBZ24Z30R. 

Each requisition had to be signed by a 
department head, both the original and the 
duplicate stamped in the storeroom, both 
copies had to be receipted by whoever got 
the stuff, and then one copy went to the 
accounting department while the other 
was filed in the storeroom. I roughly cal- 
culated that it must have cost about a dol- 
lar to withdraw and record the withdrawal 
of an article from that storeroom. 

This company was most efficiently guard- 
ing against the waste of its supplies by 
putting in a big waste. And yet the system 
would have worked very well for the with- 
drawal of valuable tools and supplies. It 
was a case of a good thing carried too far 
carried beyond the common-sense line. 


An Efficiency Enthusiast 


Unless a man in business knows his costs 
he will land in the bankruptcy courts. 
Without exact knowledge he will either 
price too high and lose out to competitors 
or sell too low and not be able to pay his 
bills. The finding of costs is very difficult 
at the best. The refinements can be end- 
less, and some concerns have made them 
endless, with the result that they have 
found themselves in the business of dis- 
covering what their products cost instead 
of in the business of making these products 
at a profit. 

One good-sized company, under loose 
management, had made money when it was 
alone in its field. Then came competition 
which took away business, and then a new 
management that decided to be as unlike 
its predecessors as possible and go the limit 
on being scientific. It engaged an able 
cost accountant to give it a system. I say 
“‘able”’ because the man was able; but he 
needed watching, for he was both a theorist 
and an enthusiast. He put in the most 
elaborate cost system I have ever seen, 
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The world-famous 
S.S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


now a cabin ship 
$150 and up 


HE same fine accommo- 

dations, service, and cui- 
sine that made this ship so 
popular as a first class liner 
will be maintained on the 
George Washington, now 
the largest American Cabin 
ship. From New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, and 
Bremen. 


And a new service 
to the Mediterranean 


The fast sister ships, President 
Roosevelt and President Harding, 
are maintaining a new American flag 
service this winter to Algiers (12 hour 
stop-over privilege), Naples, Genoa 
and return. First class rates from 


$253 up, one way. 


To Europe, of course 


Regular sailings by the famous United 
States Liners, S. S. Leviathan, S.S 
George Washington, S. S. Repub- 
lic, and S. S. America. The S. S 
America has been entirely re-condi 
tioned and will make her first sailing 
on March 21 to Plymouth, Cher 
bourg, and Bremen. 

WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 

ON TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
See your nearest steamship agent 
at once about reservations, sail 
ings, rates, and ports of call, or 


write to— 


United 
States Lines 


45 Broadway 


New York Cit <ELIN 
r ew Yor ity § 2) 
my 


ae OP 


‘Phone 
Whitehall 2800 
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* Tile You Drive/ 


With no cords to pull and ee 
puffing -- without a flame im your 
eyes or sparks flying — it lights a 
“smoke” while your hands are om the 
wheel, and your eyes are on the road. 
Slowing dowg is not necessary, for 
the Self Lighter actually lights with- 
out puffing, while the entire atten- 
tion is on driving. A ready light 
— electric; automatic. Easily in- 
stalled on pr through the dash. 


If your dealer cannot supplyyou. fill in. ‘the 
on we pill send ibe Reif. Lighter prepaie 









a Fomine Fo a? ANY 

| S660 Bivd., Mich. | 
rvadheme pe lense find $2.60 for which please send } 

So one Bat Ligheer postpaid. | 





| Name 





oa 
| Dealer’ + Name. 
Diatributed through jobbers to your dealer. 
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CAPON-GOLD, a book that explains why 
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capons are the most profitable part of the 
poultry business. Tells everything you 
will ever want to know about Capons. 50 


pictures from life that show each step in the 
List of Capon Dealers’ Ad- 
to prevent “Slips,” 
where to get the best and cheapest Capon 


operation. 
dresses. Te Ils how 


Tools. C: pone are immense eating. Big prof- 
its realized. Get wise. This book tells how. 

Copyrighted new and revised edition. Reg- 
ular 50c copy, prepaid to your address, a 


short time only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 
Geo. Beuoy, No. 3, Cedar Vale, Kans. 
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and every time he went back to inspect his 
work he added some refinement. He had 
costs to several decimal points and they 
were right. 

But the concern kept on losing money, 
and the reason was eventually found in the 
cost system. Several hundred people, some 
of them very high-priced, did nothing but 
compile costs. They were a heavy burden, 
but in addition was the burden of keeping 
records at every step of production. This 
slowed its progress and cost a sum which 
could not be calculated. Cost figures are of 
use only as they serve to fix selling prices 
or point the way to better methods. Fur- 
ther costs only put sand in the bearings. 

Here is another: The managers of a 
small factory decided that not only must 
they find their costs but also they would 
read books and put in their own system. 
They concocted a scheme by which an en- 
velope traveled through the factory with 
each part in fabrication. The time slips of 
each man on each operation, and also the 
material charges, went into the envelope. 
The theory was that thus no charges could 
be overlooked; the envelope would have 
the whole story. 


Not Worth the Cost 


In a week the place was a sea of enve- 
lopes. The officers put on extra clerks, but 
the billows of envelopes welled in and broke 


| over them. They could not get at the slips 


to figure out the amounts due the workers 
on their piece rates, and for a couple of 


| weeks they had to pay wages provisionally, 


| pending the exact count. 


This brought a 
rumpus—every man claimed he was under- 
paid. Instead of paying wages and fixing 
prices with the easy certainty they had 
planned, they found they had just had 
to guess until the final figures came in. 
Finally, when the accounting lagged six 
weeks behind production, with small chance 


| of ever catching it, the executives one night 


shoveled all the envelopes into several 
trucks, drove to a field, had a big bonfire 
and let it go at that. The president told me 
that he has not since been able to look at a 
yellow manila envelope without a shudder. 

On the other hand, many a concern has 
made its way by the intelligent use of good 
costing methods. One striking case comes 
to mind. This company made an automo- 
bile part—call it steering gear, which it was 
not. The engineering staffs of each of the 
various automobile companies to which it 
sold had ideas about design and the com- 
pany had to manufacture a dozen different 
types. 

Planning work and keeping costs under 
such a program is troublesome, and the 
company, after losing a deal of money, 
hired a competent engineer to revise meth- 
ods. This engineer succeeded in reducing 
the force by about 100 men, adding here 
and cutting out there. He increased the 
production more than 60 per cent—which 
resulted in a saving of nearly $1,000,000 a 
year—which took the company out of red. 

The officers of that company were in- 
telligent men. They watched the new costs 
figures and then did some thinking and 
comparing. They found that their big ex- 
pense came in the changing of tools, dies, 
and so on, from one design to another. 
They made a design which was a compro- 
mise of all the designs they had been mak- 
ing and calculated that if they made only 


| this model they could earn a profit selling 


it at forty-five dollars against an average 
of eighty dollars for the special designs. 
The president submitted the new design 
and price to the engineers. Each one con- 
cluded that, although his own design was, 
of course, superior, it was not thirty-five 
dollars better than the standard—no auto- 
mobile company will lightly pass up a sav- 
ing per car of that amount. The company 
has now a very large business and is pre- 
eminent in its field. Working on a single 
model, it has been able further to reduce 
costs and also to take out most of the cost- 
and-planning system which gave the lead 
to its present methods. For no elaborate 
controls are necessary when only a single 
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model is going through the works day after 
day and month after month. 

Among the many great savings which are 
incident to a factory turning out a single 
product, not the least is the ability to keep 
a finger constantly on costs without a lot 
of cumbersome bookkeeping. Take the 
whole question of wages. It is a truism 
that wages must be based on production, 
else they will be profitable neither to the 
employe nor to the employer. But getting 
down to brass tacks and basing them on 
production is no open-and-shut affair. The 
older thought in time study was to discover 
the ideal output of an ideal man and then 
to fix a piece rate on these ideal costs. 

The workers bitterly fought most of these 
systems, because at times they were stu- 
pidly used to speed production beyond the 
safe human limit. They defeated them- 
selves, for no man can run a mile at the 
pace of the hundred-yard dash. Also, keep- 
ing track of each man’s production in- 
volved an immense amount of clerical work 
in making up the pay rolls. Some of the 
savings in the shop were lost in the office, 
and the ideals were realized nowhere. Now 
we have learned that it is not speeding up 
the man but arranging his work that really 
counts, and that the managers cannot pass 
the buck to the workmen. 

In a factory which complained that it 
could not get good men, I found that about 
half the time of dollar-and-a-half-an-hour 
mechanics was spent in walking about the 
plant. They had to go to the tool room for 
their own tools. They trucked their own 
work to their benches, and the arrange- 
ments were so clever that each workman 
seemed to have been located at the exact 
mathematical point which would force him 
to truck the longest distance for anything 
he wanted. It was rather a simple matter 
to rearrange the order of work and to have 
the materials and supplies brought to the 
men instead of having them go after them. 
Within a few months half the mechanics 
formerly employed were turning out double 
the old production and not working so hard 
as they had been. The total production 
costs per unit were reduced by a third. 

This company had been dragging along 
at 60 per cent capacity, in spite of excellent 
advertising and a staff of good salesmen, 
and it could not make ends meet on such 
a volume. The company put some of its 
savings into lowering prices, with the re- 
sult that it has been running to capacity 
ever since, and that capacity, without any 
additional capital investment, is around 
twice the old capacity. The managers who 
formerly were well satisfied with themselves 
are now on the job and have ceased pinning 
roses on their chests. 


More Speed Through Management 


The making of a single product permits 
the splitting up of work so that no worker 
does more than a part of a single operation, 
and then by delivering the work at exactly 
the right height on a moving belt or other 
conveyor, the speed at which he will work 
and also his wages are determined. 

The best practice is to fix through time 
study just how long each operation should 
take and then to make a standard not at 
the ideal but at the capacity of a fair 
worker and pay a flat wage with a bonus for 
production above the standard. This ar- 
rangement gives the security of a minimum 
wage with a bonus inducement for more 
work. All the jobs in a group will never re- 
quire the same amount of skill and there- 
fore all do not get the same wage or the 
same bonus. But only the group output has 
to be noted for pay-roll purposes. This en- 
tirely does away with keeping count of the 
work of individuals which in a big factory 
requires many clerks. Costs are checked all 
the while by recording how much material 
is delivered to the group and how much 
finished stuff it turns out. 

This shifts the responsibility for output 
from the men to the management, and when 
more is required of a group than they can 
reasonably give, good managements do not 
rail at the men for being indolent, but look 
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to see whether it is the men or themselves 
who are at fault. 

When power looms first came into use, 
it took all a man’s time to tend one loom. 
Gradually it was worked out so that a good 
man could under some circumstances tend 
as many as eight looms. A modern loom 
is practically automatic, but threads will 
break and it is the business of the attend- 
ant to repair the broken threads. If he is 
looking after more than eight looms, then 
the loss through the stopping of the ma- 
chinery until he gets around to tie the 
threads amounts to more than his time. 
Now in experiments, although not in actual 
practice, one man has looked after more 
than 100 looms. No amount of speeding 
could enable a man to tend 100 looms. 
Engineering and management had to step 
in to make any real accomplishment—and 
always have to. 

That is why it is simply not worth while 
to bother trying to train men to be ideally 
efficient. They cannot be so trained, but 
even if they could, it would not pay. But 
because a method is good in one place does 
not say that it will work in another. The 
fundamental principles are universal, but 
methods have to be modified according to 
circumstances. That is why the people 
with rules and systems often cause so much 
trouble. 

The dividing of work looks easy, but often 
dividing at what seems to be a natural point 
makes for both waste and hardship. Some 
men have too little work allotted to them, 
while others have too much. 


A Matter of Seconds 


In a plating plant the work of two men 
was unsatisfactory. The flow of production 
was continually held up by them, and al- 
most every day they had to put in an hour 
or two overtime in order to be clear for the 
next day. Both were hard, conscientious 
workers who could not be accused of stall- 
ing, yet they did not get through what it 
seemed they should. Apparently each had 
about the same number of operations to 
perform, and the one did not noticeably 
get ahead of the other, although Number 1 
man was always dead tired at the end of the 
day. 

This is where the stop watch performed 
a real service. The men had been at their 
jobs for a long time and did them almost 
mechanically. The timing showed that 
Number 1 took six seconds more for each 
operation than the Number 2 man, who 
immediately followed him. The pace of 
Number 1 might have been increased, but 
increasing the pace is always dangerous un- 
less the men are patently soldiering. Forc- 
ing a man is fake efficiency. The thing here 
was to analyze and time all the motions in 
the two operations. 

The final operation of Number 1 was 
rinsing the piece in water. This took ex- 
actly three seconds, and it had always been 
taken for granted that it was part of his 
work. His first operation was to pick up the 
piece from where it was delivered to him— 
on the floor. By changing the method of 
delivery so that he did not have to stoop 
or even move his feet, three seconds were 
saved for Number 1. It does not take much 
of a stoop to use up three seconds. 

After a number of experiments it was 
demonstrated that his final operation could 
be shifted to the second man. This opera- 
tion fitted so nicely into the second man’s 
series of motions that it did not add three 
seconds to his time, and some other changes 
in his work permitted a full six seconds per 
piece to be saved on the joint operations of 
the two men, reducing their total time from 
forty-two seconds to thirty-six seconds. 
Such a saving seems trivial, but it is 14 per 
cent and it was enough to permit the easy 
flow of production and to wipe out the 
former overtime. 

Because the great automobile plants 
have subdivided their operations most mi- 
nutely, it is not efficiency for everyone to 
divide operation. It is as wasteful to di- 
vide some as it is profitable to divide others. 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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An old friend long 


OUR very first step in a Smith 

Smart Shoe is like a friendly 
handclasp from a man you have 
long wanted to know. 


You realize pleasantly that this is a 
companionable shoe, that it will be 
an old friend long before it is an 
old shoe. Teetering and tip-toeing 
to enjoy its fit, you reflect that it 
certainly measures up to all you 
have heard, or read, about it. 


before it is an old shoe 


Smooth your palm over the honest 
lustre of leather cut from the heart 
of select hides. Feel the neat smooth- 
ness of hand-tailored- and -fitted 
lining, counter, and insole. 


No wonder Smith Smart Shoes hold 
their shape. No wonder just a few 
whisks of a soft cloth make them 
shine like new day after day. 


Isn’t such satisfaction worth while? 
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Your Smith Smart Shoe dealer has —— handsome ox ford— one Paveltgonia Tan or , Black Hickory Calf. Youll like it! 
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The quality mark of the 1S S@ Smith Smart Shoes for 
J. P. Smith Shoe Company, Men and W omen n——Dr. A. 
Chicago, Illinois, makers of ¢ Reed Cushion Shoes for Men 
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Pus 


Always out in front—the car equipped with Nelson Bobnalite Pistons! 


Any morning on any boulevard you see struction and a lighter piston metal. 
certain cars shoot out in front. Their — The adoption of Nelson Bohnalite Pistons 
snappier, positive, pepre pickup is lightens up all ae parts in a 


envied by everyone—often by you. motor, and the grand and glorious results 
Do you know what the answer is? Nine are greater pickup—greater speed—greater 

times out of ten you will find it the comfort—greater power—an infinitely 

result of using a superior piston—a pis- greater smoothness and longer life. 

ton called the Nelson Bohnalite Piston. More and more the leading makers are 


adopting this advanced product. If you 
classes have adopted this piston. They would have your next car one of the best 
know it to be a remarkable new develop- performers, by all means see that it comes 
ment in both scientific piston con- equipped with Nelson Bohnalite Pistons. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Also makers of the famous Bohn Ring True Bearings 


To Manufacturers—W rite for information on Bobnalite the newest development in metals 


The leading car manufacturers in all price 


on, 


NELSON 


JOHNALITE /M 


PISTONS 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

In a small forging operation the work had 
been divided between a high-priced me- 
chanic and a low-priced laborer. The la- 
borer loaded the furnace with sixteen bars 
of iron. These took four and a half minutes 
to heat. He then unloaded, passed the bars 
to the mechanic and put in another load. 
A time study showed that the mechanic 
could himself load, unload, reload and forge 
the bars in 4.1 minutes. This gave him .4 of 
a minute’s rest on each charge, which was 
an ample fatigue allowance. The laborer 
had been entirely unnecessary, and part of 
his wages was added to those of the me- 
chanic, while the other part lowered the 
cost of the operation. 

Substituting a machine for a man is axio- 
matic, and especially putting in conveyors 
of some type which will cut out hand truck- 
ing or deliver the work immediately to the 
workers. In a small paper mill a roll of 
paper came off about every hour. It was 
the duty of one man to cut the paper and 
on a hand truck to push the finished roll 
over to the warehouse, about 200 feet away. 
This at the most took him not more than 
fifteen minutes, so he spent most of his 
time doing nothing at all. 

The owner of the mill, knowing hand 
trucking can be wasteful, put in a moving 
platform conveyor at a cost of about $4000 
and abolished the wasteful hand trucking. 
The man who had formerly cut and de- 
livered the roll now only cut the roll, and 
the conveyor took it over to the warehouse, 
but there had to be another man over there 
to take it off. So the net result of this 
mechanical improvement was to substitute 
two men working about five minutes each 
hour for one man who had worked fifteen 
minutes an hour, and in addition was the 
interest and upkeep of the machine. But 
in another case where one man put in all 
his time trucking light articles from one 
set of machines to another, the same kind 
of conveyor entirely saved his wages, for 
the workmen at one end could as easily 
put their finished work on the conveyor as 
in a tray, and the same held true in taking 
it off at the other end. 


Less Handling and Fewer Chips 


In the making of enameled kitchen ware, 
the final inspection is very important, for 
imperfect pieces which get out as firsts 
cause a lot of troublewith the final purchaser 
and therefore with the retailers. A small 
company manufacturing a high grade of 
enameled kitchen ware had the pieces 
brought by truck to a long table at which 
sat the inspectors. As each girl passed a 
piece, she marked it and put it on a table 
behind her. Another truck gathered the 
inspected pieces and took them on for 
wrapping and packing. This made several 
handlings after inspection, and of course a 
lot of pots and pans got chipped and came 
back from the trade. 

If the factory had been larger, a belt 
conveyor would have been logical and the 
pieces would have been passed by the in- 
spectors at one end of the line and emerged 
at the other all wrapped and in cartons 
ready for shipment. The output was not 
large enough to justify this expense, so the 
plan was hit upon of splitting up the big 
tables into a series of smaller ones. As the 
articles came from the factory they were 
placed in order upon these tables. The in- 
spectors passed from table to table, fol- 
lowed by the wrappers, who were in turn 
followed by the trucker, who also placed 
the articles in their cartons. The squads 
were so balanced that each finished at the 
same time and moved on. 

This simple, unpretentious arrangement 
proved to be extraordinarily efficient and 
not only saved several operators but created 
goodwill by lowering the percentage of re- 
turned goods to almost nothing. The repu- 
tation which that company has gained for 
selling good stuff has so increased their 
business that they have now been able to 
put in an inspection line with a conveyor. 

Sometimes little savings run into great 
savings, but sometimes what would seem to 
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be savings are really wastes. Expensive and 
highly specialized machinery pays if it be 
kept going on long runs, but it is very ex- 
pensive unless the owner arranges his busi- 
ness so that the runs can be kept long. 

Because a machine may be designed is 
not reason enough for designing it. Neglect- 
ing this fact has throwr many’ a man into 
bankruptcy, and it is likewise with quan- 
tity production. Going into quantity pro- 
duction before the article has been accepted 
by the market is only a way of commit- 
ting financial suicide. Sometimes it is not 
even cheap to put things through in quan- 
tities. 

A factory which had been making cotton 
underwear added a line of silk underwear. 
It had cut the cotton in quantities and it 
seemed reasonable to cut the silk in the 
same fashion. The silk cloth they used at 
that time cost about three dollars a pound, 
but it had a scrap value of only twenty 
five cents a pound. The silk scrap averaged 
2000 pounds a month, which was rather a 
serious item. They tried out having the 
individual garments cut to pattern and 
found it reduced the scrap by about 10 per 
cent, in addition to giving a much better- 
fitting garment. The hand cutting required 
two more girls, but the saving in scrap less 
the wages of the girls gave a net saving of 
$400 a month. The case was quite different 
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with cotton, for there the extra labor was 
more than the value of the scrap saved 

A shirt manufacturer found that his cut- 
ters tended to be liberal and for safety’s 
sake often cut the tail of the shirt a juarter 
of an inch or so over standard. He 
somewhere about the millions saved by not 
dotting i’s or crossing f’s, and offered a 
bonus for accurate cutting. He got the 
accurate cutting and he paid the bonus, 
and he saved the material 

But it so happened that the widths of 
cloth from which the shirts were cut made 
the saved end just large enough to be good 
for nothing at all. If he had been a large 
enough manufacturer he would have had 
his pieces of cloth woven to the required 
width and then he would have made a sav- 
ing, but as it was he just increased his costs 
of production by giving a bonus, which he 
found he could not get off without causing 
trouble. He had no need for the accuracy 
he forced on himself. 

But usually one will often catch dollars 
while chasing pennies. In a canning fac- 
tory the cans were soldered by a gang of 
first-class workmen, each using whatever 
amount of solder he thought right. An en- 
gineer, much against the wishes of the fore- 
man, tested to discover the minimum 
amount of solder absolutely necessary se- 
curely to seal a can." He found that an 
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average of 5.5 ounces per 100 cans ought 





to be enough. The average actually being 
used was 17.6 ounces These operators 


were turning cut some 8000 cans a week 
and the solder they used was then worth 
more than thirty cents a pound 

It was pro} osed tk pay a bonus to the 
men on their economy in the use of solder 


The immediate objection came up that 


they would surely use too little solder and 
the cans would leak, but since the sealed 
cans were inspected anyway, this objection 
did not seem serious. Within four months 
those men were averaging eight ounces per 
100 cans, and a few were making the stand 
ard minimum. This may seem trivial, but 
the net saving, after paying the bonus, ran 





to upward of $20,900 a year 

The shirt manufacturer mentioned was 
on the right track in trying to save a quar 
ter of an inch on each shirt, but the cards 
were stacked against him. .A hat manu- 
facturer, following the same thought, saved 
around 6000 yards of ribbon a year, which 
was an item, for some of the ribbon was 
fairly expensive. A man’s hat is always 
decorated with a band and a bow. It had 
been the custom in this plant for the op- 
erator to wind ribbon around the hat, meas- 
ure with her eye how much more was 
required for the bow and then clip it. The 
judgment of these operators was uncom- 
monly accurate, but naturally they always 
clipped an eighth or a quarter of an inch 
over size, for if they clipped under size then 
the ribbon was wasted. The new procedure, 
which made the saving, was to adopt a 
standard ribbon length according to the 
hat size and put the cutting in the charge 
of an operator who did nothing else. 

Every one of the instances may be multi- 
plied, but none of them goes according to 
rule or statistics. Some very great savings 
are perfectly patent to the experienced eye, 
while others turn up most unexpectedly in 
the course of investigation. A company 
could not understand why its profits were 
always less than they calculated them to 
be on the quantity of goods manufactured. 
Not to identify the company, it may be 
said that an important part of the process 
was coating cloth with a substance some- 
thing like rubber and then passing it be- 
tween great hot rollers, which both pressed 
the compound into the cloth and also gave 
a presumably even surface. So many 
pounds of compound ought to coat so many 
square yards of cloth, but it never did. In- 
variably it coated about 8 per cent less than 
it should, and no one couid find out why. 


Favoring Common Sense 


Then an engineer with accurate calipers 
took to measuring the depth of the coating 
on the finished product. He found that 
on every piece the coating was just a little 
thicker in the center than at the edges, 
from which he deduced that these big rolls, 
mounted in their powerful frames and seem 
ingly rigid, actually sprang a little under 
pressure. Probably new machines could 
have been built which would not have 
sprung, but a complete new equipment 
would have cost several hundred thousand 
dollars and would have taken the better part 
of a year to make and install. The rollers 
had to be resurfaced every little while, and 
so he tried making a set slightly convex, or 
the theory that this would take up thespring 











under pressure and produce a level surface 
He proved to be right, and this comp: 
which has a very large production, has beer 
saving more than $150,000 a year in its 
coating compound. 

The dislike for efficier " e thou 
sands of jokes about efficiency engineers di 
not spring from any opposition to method 
which get the day’s work through more con 
veniently. That is what we are all trying t 
do. They spring from a natural oppositior 


to the introduction of any method wi 


involves rigmarole and goes counter to com 
mon sense, and I have learned that no 
method which offends common sense car 
ever be right. Fortunately, the efficiency 


engineer with a box of tricks and no com 


mon sense is on his way to join the dodo 
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A STATEMENT BY GENERAL MOTORS 





i the past thirty days General Motors has 


introduced three new automobiles—the new Pontiac, 
the new Oldsmobile, the new Chevrolet. 


In the past twelve months the new Buick has ap- 
peared, as well as the new Oakland and the new Cadillac; 
while the LaSalle, a wholly new creation, has taken its 
place in the General Motors line. 


Such a year’s record, accomplished with no inter- 
ruption in production, furnishes a fitting occasion for 
re-aflirming General Motors’ fundamental policy —lead- 
ership in quality through continuous improvement. 


In the working out of this policy, which involves 
passing on to the public the benefits of advanced en- 
gineering as soon as perfected, General Motors has 
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expanded its activities until it has become an impor- 
tant factor in the prosperity of the entire nation. 


In the north and south it logs and mills its own 
lumber. In the east it makes its own ball bearings and 
radiators. In the middle west it produces its own plate 
glass. All over the country its plants are busy, for man- 


ufacturing operations are carried on in 33 cities. 


From almost 5,000 suppliers, each one a specialist, 
its materials are obtained—steel by the hundreds of 
thousands of tons—wire by the tens of thousands of 
miles—upholstery by the acre—nuts, bolts and wash- 
ers by the millions. The sale and service of its prod- 
ucts take place through 33,000 dealers. All told, more 
than 275,000 families look directly to General Motors 
for their livelihood—almost a million and a half men, 
women and children, in every walk of life, in every 


community in the land. 


Meaning so much to so many people, General Mo- 
tors has felt a supreme obligation to look ahead with 


an open mind. 


Are there methods by which General Motors ears 
ean be better built to better serve? 


Are there new ideas which ean increase the utility 


* 


and pleasure and safety of motoring? 


Are there new materials which can add to owner 


satisfaction? 


Such are the questions that all General Motors en- 
gineers have always asked. The answers have made it 
possible, year after year, to offer an increasing meas- 
ure of beauty in design, modern performance, riding 
comfort and distinct style. Thus in every price class, 
from Cadillac to Chevrolet, purchasers of automobiles 
are constantly benefiting from the General Motors pol- 


icy of progress. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
OAKLAND + BUICK + LaSALLE 
CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plant 
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talking about leaving the service, but he’s 
too much of a prima donna. Fenton’s look- 
ing for a place, but he’s a boozer.” 

Andy was sitting upon the lawn, tumbler 
clamped between his two feet, while his 
hands plucked blades of grass and rolled 
them into balls. His face was drawn into an 
expression that was nearly a scowl, brows 
contracted, lips pressed into a sévere line. 
George Morrison knew what was coming 
before he said it. 

“*T’ll take the job on again.” 

“‘How about Ann? She'll raise the roof.” 

“Flying is my profession,” answered 
Andy coldly. ‘She accepted it when she 
married me and she’s got to accept it now. 
We've had a truce on account of the baby, 
but that’s over now—the kid is graduated 
to a bottle. There’s going to be no more 
fooling about it. I’m tired of being a 
poodle. I never was cut out to be a kept 
man anyhow.” 

“Well,” said George slowly, “‘I can’t see 
that it’s worth having an unholy row 
about.” 

“2 om.” 

‘Got your ears pinned back, eh?” 

“‘Sewed back! I can be just as onery as 


| need be. Do you know what Ann’s latest 
| plot is? She’s trying to work me—me!—in 





as manager of her estate. Can you beat it, 
George? Me! I’venever owned more than 
one Liberty Bond in my life, and I had to 
hock that. I’m supposed to tell the bank- 
ers how to handle money. Catch me mak- 
ing a jackass of myself!” 

“‘She’s just trying to keep you busy.” 

“That’s all. She doesn’t give a hoot if I 
lose a million or so, just so long as she can 
run the works. I’m going to wear the 
trousers in this family!” 

“If any woman loved me a million 
dollars’ worth,” said George, “I’d ‘yes, 
dear’ her all over the place.” 

“You would not!” disputed Andy 
gloomily. ‘‘You’d get fed up to the teeth, 
just as I am. Probably it’d be different if 
I’d been born to do nothing but play polo. 
Ann doesn’t understand that. Sometimes 
it seems to me that people ought to stick 
to their own kind when they get married.” 
He added a hurried explanation: ‘‘I don’t 
mean that I don’t love Ann. It’s just that 
we have a hard time trying to understand 
each other’s point of view.” 

‘‘H’m!” said George in his most solemn 
manner. ‘‘Never heard of a man and 
woman having trouble that way before.” 

Andy glanced at him suspiciously. ‘‘Go 
chase yourself!” 

There was a silence and then Andy mut- 
tered: ‘‘Be hanged if I can understand the 
way a woman’s mind works. They’re plot- 
ters and schemers.” He leaned toward 
Morrison and gave him a dark look. ‘‘ You 
know, George, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if Ann had the youngster just because she 
knew she could keep me on the ground. 
She’s never said as much, but I have a 
sneaking, low-down suspicion that she had 
it all figured out.” 

“I wouldn’t doubt it,”’ said George. He 
added: ‘‘I was going to get married once, 
but it didn’t take. Sometimes I’m sorry, 
sometimes I’m not. I dunno—guess it all 
depends on how my liver’s working. But 
if Ann’s going to start warfare, why not 
pass up the flying? Take it easy. Have a 
good time.” 

“And live on Ann’s money? 
chance!” 

““You’re the one who’s off his nut on the 
subject of money. Ann isn’t. You’re just 
plain dollar crazy. Hell’s bells, Andy, 
money isn’t anything to fall down in front 
of an’ worship. Money is something to 
use.” 

“Listen, sweetheart, and I’ll tell you 
something.” He pointed solemnly toward 
the house. ‘‘I rank there between the ham- 
handed Swede masseuse and the butler. 
Only they work. I’m the spare part. I’m 
the guest of honor. Me—my name is 
Useless. If it wasn’t for the fact that Ann 
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insisted on opening a joint account at the 
bank, I’d have to hold out my hand every 
time I wanted a nickel. That was another 
bright scheme of Ann’s. She knew I was 
busted and that I wouldn’t ask for money, 
so she asked me if I please—pretty please— 
wouldn’t attend to the household checks. 
Then she opened a joint account.” 

“If you ask me,”’ said George, ‘‘I’d say 
that Ann has been mighty decent about it.” 

“She always is—when she gets her own 
way. And when she doesn’t—stand from 
under! You’ve never seen Ann mad.” He 
smiled at the recollection. ‘‘Well,” he 
added, “‘it isn’t when Ann is good and sore 
that I get the wind up; it’s when she pre- 
tends to agree with me and starts working 
on a plot. Then I don’t know what’s going 
to drop on me next. . Here she comes 
now.” 

George glanced toward the house. Ann, 
in a grayish-blue frock, paused for a mo- 
ment on the veranda, waved to them and 
started across the lawn. 

“‘She’s a pretty youngster!” said Mor- 
rison. 

**She’s been working mighty hard getting 
herself into shape again. The Swede puts 
her through exercises twice a day.”’ His 
voice lowered. ‘‘Better not say anything 
about flying yet. I’ll bust the news when 
the busting’s good.” 

Morrison smiled. ‘She hasn’t got you 
bluffed out, or anything like that.” 

“No, she hasn’t,”’ answered Andy. ‘‘ But 
when you’ve been married as long as I 
have, you’ll know that the only way to get 
along with a woman is to yes her and kiss 
her and then do as you please. I’m 
learning.” 

“Hello, George!”’ called Ann as she came 
up to them. ‘Mighty nice to see you!” 
They shook hands and she beamed up at 
him, the corners of her mouth reaching 
toward the points of dark hair that curved 
over her temples. ‘‘Better be getting 
dressed, sonny,”’ she reminded Andy. 

He left them talking about the baby, hit 
the springboard a resounding smack and 
arched over into the water. When he came 
out they walked back toward the house. 
Guests were arriving. Ann went to meet 
them and Andy steered Morrison upstairs 
to keep him company while he dressed. 
The valet was laying out his clothes. 

‘*Which shirt, sir?”’ 

“‘Oh-h—go get us something to drink.” 
When the man had gone, Andy remarked, 
more to himself than to George Morrison: 
**Anyhow, it’s settled. I’m going back on 
the job again.” 

“T don’t think it’s worth the shindy 
you'll stir up with Ann. It isn’t as though 
we couldn’t find another pilot.” 

“That isn’t the point. I’m not going to 
be supported by my wife. Flying is the one 
way I know how to make some money, and 
I’m at least going to go through some of the 
motions of paying my own freight.”” His 
face set obdurately. 

**Poor but proud, eh?” 

“Yep, that’s me—poor 
Damned if I’m not!” 

He went into the bathroom and his voice, 
rising in song, boomed through the door- 
way: 


but proud. 


“*‘Wanta die easy when I die, 
Wanta die easy when I die, 
Wanta die easy when I die, 
Shout salvation while I fly, 
Wanta die easy when I die.” 


The valet returned with the drinks. 


mr 


UNCHEON at Ann’s house was a most 
informal affair. Her friends came with- 

out invitation, drifted in with their guests 
from riding, golf or tennis. On the north 
porch, coolly tiled in green and sheltered 
from the sun, there was a iong table which 
could be extended to banquet length, warm- 
ing pans with round-bellied, silver lids which 
servants lifted to disclose food within— 
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bowls of salad, platters of hors d’ceuvre and 
sweating pitchers of cold drinks. There was 
no precedence; it was customary, even for 
the hostess, to take the first vacant place; 
and generally one didn’t sit beside the 
person with whom one had come. For a 
stranger, on his first visit, luncheon was 
likely to be bewildering. Most of the 
people had known one another since in- 
fancy; they knew one another’s games, 


‘ idiosyncrasies, prejudices and history 


Conversation was kaleidoscopic; it might 
leap blithely from horses to hair nets and the 
price of fish; it might take in everyone at 
the table, split into groups, become a 
cross fire and dissolve into a general dis- 
cussion again before a stranger knew what 
it was all about, if he ever knew. Eaves- 
dropping and interruptions were allowed; 
any preposterous statement was likely to 
be greeted by a loud chorus, ‘Oh, my! 
What a dir-rty lie!” Or, perhaps, just by 

n ‘Oh, my!” The rest of the line was 
understood. They horsed one another un- 
mercifully. They were, in fact, comfortably 
unmannerly. Sometimes there were hurt 
feelings, but the same faces were about the 
luncheon table day after day every summer. 

“But, Andy,” persisted a blond girl 
Peggy Stevens—who had made leg pulling 
a career, “‘if flying is so utterly safe, why 
couldn’t Byrd land his plane in France, in- 
stead of wrecking it? Doesn’t sound safe 
to me.” 

“For the same reason you couldn’t drive 
your car blindfolded. He was in a fog and 
he couldn’t see.” 

“But ships go through fog, 
tested. 

“‘And sometimes wreck. A thing is safe 
only within its limitations. A locomotive 
isn’t safe off the tracks. Flying is perfectly 
safe ——”’ 

He was interrupted with a rousing ‘‘Oh, 
my!” 

“‘If you dumb heads would shut up and 
let me finish, you might accidentally learn 
something! Flying is safe within its own 
limitations.” 

‘Safe when the ground doesn’t come up 
and smack you,” commented Peggy. 

He ignored her. ‘‘ Don’t expect a loco- 
motive to be a boat; don’t expect a boat to 
be an aeroplane, or an aeroplane to be a 
merry-go-round, for the love o’ Mike! 
There’s Fred Chase, for example,”’ he con- 
tinued with an impatient show of patience. 
“Fred followed me as chief pilot at the 
Umpty works. He’s been flying for years 
and never hurt himself. Yesterday after- 
noon he was riding a motorcycle, a kid ran 
in front of him, he dodged the kid and 
bumped a dog, and ended up wrapped 
around a fire hydrant. So it isn’t safe to be 
a motorcyclist, a child or a dog.” 

“Andy,” exclaimed Ann, peering around 
the people who were between them, ‘‘you 
didn’t tell me! Did Fred hurt himself 
badly?” 

“‘Bashed his shoulder in. 
up for three or four months.” 

Alice Clay, never noted for her tact, 
asked ‘‘ Does that mean you’re going back 
to flying?” 

Ann played her hand quickly, before 
Andy had a chance to speak. She laughed 
amusedly. ‘‘Why should Andy go back to 
flying? The engine he’s working on means 
much more to aviation than just batting 
around in a plane. Anybody can fly.” 

“‘T wouldn’t say that anybody can fly as 
Andy can,” said George Morrison, putting 
himself up as a lightning rod. He could see 
Andy laying his ears back. 

“*As a matter of fact,” said Andy, “‘I’ll 
have to take charge of the flying until Fred 
is out again.”” He didn’t risk a glance at 
Ann. “The factory is working overtime 
mail planes, army planes and private 
orders—and this cripples us. Just any old 
pilot won’t do.” 

‘But, angel face,” protested Ann sweetly, 
and flashing a beguiling smile down the 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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“Looks like that fellow’s burning soft coal in bis 
motor.” 













"If he'd just have some good piston rings installed, 
he wouldn't be putting down that smoke screen.” 
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(Continued from Page 96) 
table to him, “I really didn’t meen that 
just any old pilot could take your place. I 
meant that the most important thing you 
can do, if you have the interests of aviation 
at heart, is to perfect the turbine. Don’t 
you think so, George?” 

She had turned it neatly, made it a no- 
decision round with a shade in her favor. 

George hedged. ‘‘Yes, most important 
in the long run.” 

‘*You’ve lost all your interest in flying, 
haven’t you, Ann?” asked one of the girls. 

“‘I’d just as soon sit on top of a church 
steeple in a windstorm,’”’ admitted Ann. 
‘*But it was rather thrilling at first.’”” She 
smiled naughtily. ‘‘ And amusing to havea 
husband who, so to speak, wore bespangled 
tights and leaped from one trapeze to 
another.” 

That got under Andy’s skin. ‘‘ You lost 
your nerve when you saw Mike Cobey get 
bumped off,”’ he said. 

“‘IT did not lose my nerve!” replied Ann 
stoutly. ‘“‘I simply don’t get any more kick 
out of flying than I do out of getting on a 
train. They are just different ways of 
getting some place. Flying’s noisier and 
less comfortable, that’s all. As a matter of 
fact, you land right back where you started 
in most flights.”” She shrugged. ‘‘ What’s 
the use?”’ 

‘*Come on up with me this afternoon in 
George’s crate and see if you don’t get a 
kick out of it.” 

“‘No, thanks.” 

Clive Hubbard switched the conversa- 
tion to polo. As they left the table, Ann’s 
eyes—they sometimes had flecks of green 
in them —met Andy’s for an instant and 
looked straight through his head. He 
linked arms with George. 

‘‘She’s hopping mad,” he said in an 
undertone. ‘‘Wish Peggy’d keep her face 
shut.” 

“You didn’t expect the show-down so 
soon, did you?” 

“No; but it’s just as well. Get it over 
with. She couldn't jump my frame with all 
those people around.” 

‘*You’re a brave man!” 
miringly. 

** Lay off, mister. 


said George ad- 


I class men who haven't 
been married with pacifists. Wait until 
you’ve met the enemy face to face, then 
talk. Let’s wrap ourselves around a 
drink.” 

‘“*You’re hoisting quite a few these days, 
aren’t you, Andy? You never used to.” 

Andy scowled. 


‘*Guess I haven’t much else todo. Play 
polo, swim and feed my face. A man 


oughtn’t to be sticking around the house 

all the time. Hell, even a dog has fleas to 

keep him busy!” 
‘“*Maybeyou’reright, Andy, 


* said George 


thoughtfully. ‘‘ Maybe you'll be better off 
on the job again. I hope Ann’ll under- 
stand.” 


**There’il be a row. em 
Say when. I think I’ll take the 
crate and give myself an airing.” 

“Not if you’re going to get tight.” 

“‘Oh, hush your mouth. You’re getting 
to be more of a grandmother every day.”’ 

“When! When! Pour some of that 
back.” 

“T’ll take it. Here, pour your own.”” He 
slid the bottle and glass across the table, 
and Morrison prepared a mildly flavored 
drink of water. 

“‘T suppose that Ann’ll be on your trail 
just as soon as these people clear out.”’ 

‘“‘No, she won’t—not Ann. She'll be 
busy thinking up some heathen Chinee 
scheme. She won’t say a word about flying 
until she gets ready to jerk the trap. Oh, I 
know Ann.” 

‘*Sh-h-h!”’ hissed Morrison... . 
Ann. Join us?” 

She was standing in the doorway, frown- 
ing. ‘‘What are you two conspirators up 
to?” she asked and advanced toward the 
table. ‘‘ You know, I don’t like this idea of 
Andy going back as Umpty pilot again. 
We might just as well put our cards on the 
table. I don’t like it—not at all!” 

‘‘Must be done, Ann,” said Andy. 


Andy sighed. 


** Hello, 
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“Why must it?” she demanded im- 


patiently. ‘‘You know perfectly well, 
George, that there are plenty of other 
pilots.”’ 

George Morrison put his hands up in 


surrender, waved them. ‘‘ This issomething 
you'll have to settle between yourselves. 
Andy is vice president of Umpty and it’s up 
to him to choose the man to take Fred's 
place. If he wants to choose himself, it’s 
all right with me.”’ He started for the door. 

‘*But, George,”’ she insisted, ‘‘there are 
other pilots who could handle the job, 
aren’t there?”’ 

“Of course. For the love o’ Pete, Ann, 
don’t get it in your head that I’m insisting 
on Andy coming back. I didn’t even sug- 
gest such a thing. He can do as he pleases. 
Settle it your own way. I’m out!” He 
disappeared through the door. 

Andy’s face was set in a hard mask. ‘‘ No 
use arguing about this, Ann. You ought to 
know me better by this time than to think 
I’ll stick around here for the rest of my life 
living on your money. I’ve paid my own 
freight since I was a kid and I'll go on 
paying it.” 

‘**On a couple of hundred a week?” she 
asked bitterly. 

“*T can live on that. 
live on it.” 

“* Aren’t all these noble resolutions rather 
sudden?” 

His jaw stuck out at her belligerently. 
“You know I quit flying because you were 
going to have the youngster. That excuse 
is worn out now.” 

‘*And I'm to sit at home all day worrying 
while you go cloud chasing! I’m to give up 
Hillcrest for the summer and live on Long 
Island, just because of your pride and a 
measly little salary that wouldn’t pay even 
the food bill for the house!” 

Andy Torrey was rigid with anger. ‘‘I’m 
not saying that you must,” he answered 
coldly. ‘‘Merely that you can take your 
choice. If you’re going to be with me, 
you'll be on Long Island.” 

Her arms were straight down at her sides, 
hands clenched, and her head was flung 
back. Their eyes battled furiously, greenish- 
blue and smoldering black foils that clashed. 

‘“*T intend to stay here!"’ she announced. 

His head inclined slightly. ‘‘ That settles 
it then!”” He turned abruptly, left the 
room and went out to the porch. A game 
of bridge had commenced. Several people, 
among them George Morrison, were loiter- 
ing about, smoking. 

“Weil?” asked George. 

“I’m going back to the field with you. 
When do you want toshove?”’ He touched 
a bell for a servant. 

‘“* About four.” 

“‘T’ll have a hop first. Plenty of gas?” 

George nodded. The servant came; 
Andy directed him to have the valet pack a 
small suitcase. 

‘*Was she sore?”’ asked George. 

“‘Sore enough,”’ admitted Andy. 

““And you're still poor but proud?” 

“You're right I am! Where’re your 
goggles?” 

‘In the bus. 


I don’t ask you to 


Don’t pull any circus stuff.”’ 

“IT know how to fly!’’ snapped Andy. 
He strode across the lawn, picked up a 
chauffeur to sit in the plane and hold the 
stick while he turned the propeller, and 
disappeared into the woods. 


Iv 

NN PATON TORREY had a withering 
contempt for anyone who madea public 
display of emotions. It simply wasn’t done. 
If one must emote, it was better to do it in 
private. After sober second thought she 
carefully replaced upon the table the glass 
bowl of ice cubes which she had intended to 
dash to the floor, and took the shortest 
route to her room. The headlong rush up 

the stairs sapped her desire for violence 
Still tense with anger, she stood in the 
center of her room and declared to all the 
gods that she never wanted to cast an eye 
upon Andrew Torrey again. The illusion 
was dispelled, the charm broken. The man 
upon whom she had been so unselfishly 
willing to lavish her life had proved himself 
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to be the commonest of clay. The dream 
that they should go down the bright lane of 
the years hand in hand together had be- 
come a tawdry recollection. ll that was 
left to her of that bright dream was her 
baby; she would snuggle him close to her 
heart, never let him know what a dastard 
his father had turned out to be, 
new fulfillment of her broken life 
him to be a real man 

In fact, she felt so completely sorry for 
herself that she had to wrench her mind 
away from such tragic thoughts. Other 
wise, she knew, she would have a fit of 
wrathful weeping. That would make her 
eyes puffy, and she certainly didn’t intend 
Andy —not that she was going to 
see him again, ever —the ction of 
knowing that he had made her cry. 

“IT ha-a-te you!" she exclaimed 
sionately 

The crackling roar of an aeroplane engine 
made her heart skip, and she went to tl 
window. A faint cloud of dust, flung up by 
the propeller blast, rose above the trees. 
The roar subsided to a purr, a gentle, 
pulsating drone, while the engine heated. 
Then it thundered out its full two hundred 
horse power. She knew what that meant: 
Andy, with the joy stick clutched to his 
stomach, eyes on the tach, while the plane 
shuddered and struggled against the chocks, 
was seeing what the motor would rev. 
Silence again. That meant the chocks were 
being drawn from before the wheels. 

Another full- Chreated roar. The plane 
jumped up vertically from behind the trees 
and climbed in a breathlessly long zoom. 
Andy laid her nose down to gain speed, 
whipped into another zoom, put her on her 
ear and came earthward, wires howling, in 
a wing slip. Another zoom —this one pro- 
longed beyond the limit of flight — the plane 
toppled over, did a full turn of a spin and 
came out so close to the ground that he 
rolled the wheels across the lawn, gathering 
speed to clear the trees. Instead of jump- 
ing them, he put the plane on 
and knifed though the narrow interval of 
branches. 

Those who were downstairs abandoned 
their bridge and conversation, went out on 
the lawn. Ann saw them and stepped back 
from the window. She was too angry and 
too frightened to be capable of expressing 
an emotion. Her knees felt weak, and she 
sat down, automatically took up a book. 
She opened it and her eyes groped for the 
title. Ludwig’s Napoleon. during 
this night when an emperor was offering his 
brother a choice among the thrones of 
Europe It didn’t mean anything 
Just words—-nothing meant anything. Of 
course Andy wouldn’t kill himself. She 
had seen him do these stunts so many, 
many times to the ground 
not so desperately, not with such a crazy 
determination to paralyze everyone 
was watching him. 

The awful thought struck her that if 
Andy killed himself she would be more or 
less to blame. Perhaps she hadn't been as 
sympathetic as she might have been; per- 
haps she had been too absorbed in the 
baby; perhaps she had been neglectful and 
domineering. She was ready to admit al- 
most any fault, if only the menacing whine 
of that motor would stop. Her ears fol- 
lowed every change in its note as the 
throttle opened and shut. She gazed blindly 
at the book in her lap. Napoleon was such 
a funny-looking little man. Andy was so 
handsome. Everyone said so. When he 
smiled The door crashed open and 
Ann jumped. It was her French maid, 
Marthe. 

“Oh, madame 
what Mr. 
hands waved hysterically. 
beerd! Oh, come! Look, 
la! Mais vraiment! C'est 
Epouvantabl x 

‘*Marthe, you are interrupting my read- 
ing! Please go away and leave me alone!” 

The Frenchwoman gripped her head in 
her hands, uttered a hoarse “ ii 
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Have you see 
Torrey do? He fly, fly!’”” Her 
‘*He ess like a 


madame ! Oh, 
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incroyable: 


Bon Dik u. 
and fled muttering imprecations upon cold- 
blooded Americans 
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O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 
one by one!—Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser.—It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Acvertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINI 
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| devoid of feeling. While monsieur flirted with 


THE SATURDAY 


the most horrible destruction, madame, 
who supposedly loved him, indifferently 
read a book. 

The Umpty-Five continued to wallow 
convulsively in the sky. Through the side 
window Ann caught a glimpse of its white 
belly as it flashed over in a loop, but she 
didn’t stir. Presently the motor cut off and 
didn’t come on again. She found the silence 
painful, cast the book to one side and went 
to the window. 

Andy was making a dead-stick landing; 


| with his engine cut off, he was drifting 





toward earth in giant pendulum swings, 
back and forth. Then, at last, a sharp hair- 
pin turn and he slid down behind the trees. 
Scraps of conversation, ejaculations 
drifted up from the lawn. They thought it 
was wonderful flying. Wonderful! Wrath 
surged back through her. Wonderful! To 
risk his life and all the happiness they could 
have together, just because he was annoyed 
that he couldn’t always have his own way! 
Just because he wanted to show off to 
people and let them know that he would 
fly whether she liked it or not! Just his 
silly, infantile pride! The same stupid, stiff- 
necked pride that made him ashamed to 
use her money. And he came sauntering 
idly, unconcernedly, through the woods, 
swinging the goggles about his forefinger. 
Never had she felt so much like attacking 
anyone with her fists. She resented, hated, 
the limitations that civilization had fraudu- 
lently put upon her. Oh, to be able to hit, 
kick, scratch and bite! Oh, for the lethal 


| punch of a Dempsey! 


Andy had stopped at the garage, and 
George Morrison was going out to meet 
him. She paused for a moment in in- 
decision, then dabbed powder upon her 
nose and started swiftly downstairs. On 
the porch the bridge game was trying to 
form itself again, but Elsie Baldridge was 
pleading an engagement and the others 
were calling for a fourth. 

“*T’ll play,”’ offered Ann. 

“Did you see Andy?” asked Elsie. 

“Yes; I was upstairs. The lad can fly, 
can’t he? Of course, he’ll break his crazy 
neck one of these days, but that’s to be ex- 
pected.’’ She took her place at the table 


| and the cards were dealt. 


Andy and George were coming toward 
the house. She caught a glimpse of the 


| valet going across the lawn with the little 
| suitcase that Andy used on flights. That 


meant he really was going! Her heart 
thumped and her palms became so wet that 
she surreptitiously mopped them with her 
handkerchief. 

Andy waited until the hand had been 
played. 

“George and I are shoving off for Long 
Island now,” he announced. 

“‘Oh!"’ She gave him her hand over her 
shoulder and flashed a bright smile which, 
even at that close range, missed him by 
yards. ‘‘Have a nice time. Good-by, 
George.”’ 

Andy looked at the back of her head with 
the expression of a man who has just had a 
flash of neuralgia between the eyes. 


Vv 


HE didn’t take it too hard,” observed 

George as they went toward the field. 

“Nope,” responded Andy in a way that 
cut conversation short. 

One of the chauffeurs had just finished 
fueling the plane. 

“You fly her,” said Andy. ‘‘TI’ll sand- 
bag.”’ He went to the propeller, balanced 
it several times against compression. ‘‘Con- 
tact!” 

**Contact!”’ 

Andy threw his weight on the blade, 
spun it over and the engine caught. He 
stood at the wing tip, eyes looking back at 
the fringe of trees which hid the house, 
until George gave him the signal to draw 
away the chocks; then he swung aboard, 
settled himself in the passenger’s cockpit. 
The plane waddled down the field into the 
wind, took off gently and with neither frills 
nor fuss headed into the bee-line course for 
New York. 








EVENING POST 


The droning of the motor, the idleness of 
being passenger, and the rush of air made 
him drowsy. Well, if Ann could be so in- 
different as to play bridge, he could take a 
nap. He hitched about in his seat, slumped 
down comfortably, braced his feet against 
the fuselage and slept until the bumpiness 
of the air over New York City woke him. 
Long Island, and presently the familiar big 
oblong of the Umpty field. Tomorrow the 
old grind would start—planes on the line 
waiting to be tested, youngsters keen for 
flying instruction, prospective customers. 

Benson, Andy’s own mechanic, was the 
first to reach them, grease-smeared face ina 
grin of welcome. 

“‘Where’re you putting up, Andy?” 
asked George. ‘‘At the house?” He 
meant Ann’s house, the one at Burnt Rock 
which she had bought when they were first 
married, so that they could live close to the 
field. Those were the days when she was 
enthusiastic about flying. 

“No, I’ll go over to the Shack.” 

“Afraid you'll find it pretty bad.” 

“‘T’ll live through it.” 

They went to the office building. Same 
old barn, same old smell in the chief pilot's 
office —stale tobacco, leather coats, tracing 
paper—same old pictures, with a few ad- 
ditions by Fred Chase, stuck on the wall 
with thumb tacks; same old maps. 

He went into George’s office. 

“George,” he said bluntly, ‘‘you might 
as well know that Ann and I are on the 
bust-up. She’s going her way and I’m going 
mine. Finito!” 

George looked him over coolly. 
crazy, both of you!” 

“No, we’re not. We were crazy to think 
that either of us could lead the other’s life. 
It can’t be done. I’m here for keeps.” 

‘Don’t forget we’ve got a contract with 
Fred. He'll be back on the job before 
long.” 

““The way things are moving there'll be 
enough to keep us all busy. Anyhow, now 
you know how things stand. I’m not tell- 
ing anyone else-——so, under your hat.” 

“Better wait a few days and there won’t 
be anything to tell.” 

**Don’t fool yourself! I’m serious about 
this.” 

“Sure!” agreed Morrison. He turned to 
the ietters his secretary had left stacked on 
the desk, and Andy went back to his own 
office, where he went over the flight reports 
for the past three months. Fred had been 
keeping things on the jump. 

Morrison stopped at his door on the way 
out. ‘I have an engagement for dinner, 
but I’ll be back at nine o’clock with Siebert. 
Like to have you look over his monoplane 
plans.” 

“T’ll be here,”’ said Andy. 

After George had left he took up his suit- 
case and walked slowly through the dusk to 
the Shack. Ma McCready greeted him 
with effusive wonderment and pleasure, 
asked after Ann and the baby, and told him 
in her own downright fashion that he was 
“‘erazy to go flyin’ around”’ when he could 
live ‘“‘that way.’”’ Ma had no illusions 
about pilots; she had run her boarding 
house at the Umpty field for ten years, 
nursed them through hangovers and acci- 
dents, and appropriated their baggage when 
they didn’t pay their bills. 

His room —the only one vacant—was on 
the top floor. He had lived in it before. 
The red-striped wall paper was faded; 
there was the ancient brewery calendar, 
long since calendarless, of a buxom wench 
in the days when figures were figures and 
skirts were ankle length; an iron bed with 
all but one of its brass knobs gone—used 
for throwing purposes undoubtedly; a 
bureau with a pock-marked mirror; a 
straight chair, and a small table burned by 
neglected cigarettes. 

“‘T hope you'll be comfortable, Andy,” 
said Ma, a little dubiously. ‘‘But I don’t 
know. You've been used to such grand 
things.” 

“*T’ll be all right.” 

He took a skimpy towel from the foot of 
his bed and went to the bathroom, washed 
in a weak drizzle of lukewarm water. The 
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dinner bell sounded and he went down- 
stairs to the dining room, found he knew 
only two of the twelve men. They weren’t 
flyers. The student pilots treated him with 
an awe that silenced the table. The table- 
cloth was spotted, the soup wasn’t anything 
that a cook would boast about, pork chops, 
mashed potatoes and gravy, a salad that 
was vinegary, and cabinet pudding. 

He was glad to escape and get back to 
the office, unwilling to return to the hot, 
depressing little room. He had forgotten 
about the bed; the mattress was bumpy 
and the springs sagged so much that it was 
like sleeping in a hammock. At Hillcrest 
there was a cool breeze blowing over his 
vacant bed. The Beckfords and Iris Lane 
had been invited for dinner; probably they 
were sitting on the porch having cold 
drinks after a round of bridge. 

Ma called him at 6:30. He dressed, ate 
breakfast as rapidly as he could, and got 
out. At Hillcrest, Ann and he always had 
breakfast in her room—pee-jays and neg- 
ligee—and it was served in water-heated 
dishes, with shining silver, glittering glass, 
crisp linen. Ma McCready’s eggs and 
bacon skidded about in grease as the thick 
platter was passed from hand to hand. 
Andy decided to move to the hotel. It was 
expensive, but the Shack had lost its old 
atmosphere. 

There were six planes on the line ready 
for him to test. Some air-mail officials were 
due at ten o’clock. Three old Umpty-Fives, 
trade-ins, had to be examined and ap- 
praised. The would-be pilots were waiting 
for instruction. 

By night he was tired —too tired to move 
to the hotel. But he ate there, alone, tried 
a movie and left before the end of the show, 
went back to the Shack and to bed. Per- 
haps, he told himself, he should have tele- 
phoned Ann. He didn’t want her to think 
that he was weakening, giving way an inch, 
but she couldn’t blame him for wanting 
news of the youngster. He sighed and fell 
asleep. Just before noon he was summoned 
to the hangar telephone. 

“Oh, Andy!” came Ann’s wailing re- 
sponse to his “‘ Hello.” 

““Yes, Ann!”’ There flashed through his 
mind a horrible panorama of fire, disaster 
and death. “Is anything wrong?” he de- 
manded anxiously. 

“Everything! I can’t stand it a minute 
longer. I’ve missed you so terribly, Andy 
dear!” 

‘But you’re all right?) And the baby’s 
all right?” 

“Yes, except that we’re both miserable 
without you! Will you please forgive me 
for being so horrid, Andy?” 

“Of course I will,’’ he said magnani- 
mously. ‘“‘Lord, you had me scared! [I 
thought something had happened.” 

“‘Well, something has happened,” she 
admitted. ‘‘One car has just shoved off 
with some of the servants, and I’m getting 
ready to leave in the limousine with the 
baby and nurse. We’re moving back to 
Burnt Rock. Are you glad?” 

“‘Glad!” he shouted. ‘‘Glad! You’re 
howling right I’m glad! What time will 
you be here?” 

“‘Sixish.” 

“T’ll be there.””. He put his mouth close 
to the telephone, cupped his hand over it. 
“‘T love you, dearest.” 

“Oh, Andy, I'll be ter-r-ibly good! I 
won’t be such a little beast ever again!” 

His mechanic, Benson, tried to talk with 
him about the rigging of a plane as he 
started for the office, but the only answer 
he got was a broad grin and a dig in the 
ribs. Andy slammed into George’s office, 
closed the door behind him. 

‘*What’s up?” asked George. 

‘‘Ann’s moving back to Burnt Rock! 
I’ve just been talking with her over the 
telephone! Everything’s squared!” 

“‘That’s fine! Am I supposed to look 
surprised?” 

‘**Look any way you please. Lord, these 
last few days have been awful! That 
blankety-blank hash house of Ma’s!”’ 
‘Got a bellyful of it, eh?” 

Continued on Page 105 
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(olor Comes into the Kitchen | 


ND now, a kitchen as beautiful as 
the rest of the house! — bright 
and cheerful with Vitralite, the 

Long-Life Enamel, in any tint desired. 

Why, in these decorative days, should 
the kitchen lack color? Every other 
room in the house has not only its touch 
of color but walls and woodwork are often 
finished in color. And there is no reason 
why color should not give the same joy 
and cheer in the kitchen as in the other 
rooms. Of course, the popular White 
will always have its admirers. 

Not only are the lovely pastel Vitralite 
tints ideal where an enamel finish 1n color 
is wanted, but your painter or decorator 
can secure amy shade by tinting the White. 

Perhaps you are not ready to do over 
your kitchen or prefer it in White. In 
that case you can add a delightful touch 
of color by using Leaf Green or Chinese 
Blue Vitralite on tables, shelves, chairs, 
refrigerators, bread boxes, tea caddies, 


spice boxes and numerous other articles. 

Designed, not for kitchens, but for the 
finest interior architecture in residences 
and public buildings, Vitralite is, however, 
a genuine economy, whether used in the 








The Long-life Enamel 


most prosaic kitchen or the decorators’ 
latest drawing room. 


Vitralite spreads so much farther, 
covers better and flows so smoothly that 
the final result is the ultimate in beauty 
at no greater cost than that of inferior 
enamel. To this, add the longer life, 
saving frequent renewal expense. 

So durable is Vitralite that it is guaran- 
teed for three years when used inside or 
outside. Indoors it lasts so long that a 
guarantee actually seems unnecessary. 

Vitralite is made in White, Ivory, 
Cream, Pearl Gray, Putty Gray, all in 
Gloss and Eggshell finish; Chinese Blue 
and Leaf Green in Gloss only. 


FrEE SAMPLE PANEL 
finished with Vitralite, will be sent you 
on request. Color card and names of 
dealers in your vicinity will also be sent. 

GUARANTEE: If any Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish Product fails to give complete 
satisfaction you may have your money back. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects and sold by 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 83 Tonawanda 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 
25, Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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When your motor car needs 7 fins hing, 


ask your automobile painter to usi Vitralite 
Automobile Enamel — the GuicR, Modern | 
metal, defying sun, rain, snow, sleet and mud, 
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- STEELTEX 


Reinforces plaster 


Steel is built right into the plaster to reinforce against 
cracks just as concrete is reinforced. The whole home 
is strengthened by steel wrapped around each room. 








Eliminate 
“PLASTER 
LIGHTNING” 








STEELTEX 


Insulates 


The heavy STEELTEX backing gives insulation with 
economy — because it’s part of a STEELTEX plaster job, 
without extra material or labor. Comfort—winter and 


summer—less fuel. 


Think of the strength of a great reinforced concrete 
bridge! Think of the heavy loads it carries without 
cracking! Then think of the many plaster walls and 
ceilings you have seen. 


Now your plaster can be reinforced exactly like con- 
crete, with ste/d—when you use sTEELTEX as your 
plaster base instead of lath. But that is only part of it! 
What else does sreettex do? It makes your home warm 
in winter and cool in summer—makes it dry, healthful, 
and quiet the year round. 


And the cost of this fourfold protection? No greater 
than for a first-class plaster job over any other material 

it may even be less. That's the amazing thing about 
STEELTEX! You get four results, using one material, in 
one operation, and with a single labor cost! 


The secret of STEELTEX protection 
ST&ELTEX is a sturdy network of fabricated steel locked 
toa double waterproof backing. The steel gives strength 
to the plaster. The backing seals it. 

You don’t want “‘plaster lightning’’ to ruin decora- 
tions with ugly cracks! You don’t want plaster subject 
to the whims of warping wood lath! You don’t want 
streaky lath marks! Use rigid steel actually built into 
the plaster! Strength? Yes! Not a cure-all—not a sub- 
stitute for firm foundations and framework—but reserve 
strength that reduces the crack hazard to the minimum. 

And the steettex backing throws a double blanket 
of insulation around each room—around the entire 
home! You'll want this solid comfort—this protection 
from dampness, cold, heat, and noise. 


THREE TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE—SAME PROTECTION 


for plaster... for stucco... for floors and roofs (concrete and gypsum) 
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. STEELTEX 
Deadens sound 
STEETI TEX Today, thanks to the double backing, you build quiet, 
restful rooms when the plaster goes on the walls over 
STEELTEX! Inside noises greatly minimized — street 
4 Damp-proofs noises kept out. 
, And you shut out dangerous dampness with the water- 
: proof STEELTEX backing and special mastic compound. 
Your walls and ceilings are tight-sealed—every room 
\ dry and healthful! 
; ; Section showing STEELTEX 
STEELTEX is nailed to the framework in sheets. The Ang 
, and how it is used 
plaster is spread on, without trouble, exactly as over any 
r . . ‘i . Wat 
other base. Your plasterer likes it—because it gives . 
plaster the kind of anchorage he wants for his skilled ar 
4 work—and for your satisfaction. >) Fur ice 
} “ os'9- R fed | reinfoscing fabete 
Ask your architect, contractor, and building supply : 4 as a 
‘ 7 Ms 4 xara 
' dealer about homes protected with steELTex. Since BS a 
U . e . 
! 1922 Over 110,000 buildings have proved the lasting C Finishing coat 
benefits of this method of construction. 
Two other important types 
FREE BOOK — Send coupon below For a new stucco house of vercoating”™’ 
an old one use steettex for Stucco for 
No one who plans to build should be without this its fourfold value. For a concrete of 
; valuable book. Send the coupon at bottom of this ag: res 0 ee ee 
E loors and Roofs. S$ principle san 
q page for a copy of Berter Walls for Better Homes. It will srotection. Use NATIONAL REINPORCING 
be mailed to your address without charge. for all other concret 
i] 
I 
RR ee A 
NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC COMPANY OTS Bratt ohana ie WORLD'S LA RERS Ye 
Piitsburgh Stee! Co os, 
Ga ie 
| 101 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, P: ' hy 
nion Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. es sie Sereet_ Te i st Saar TAA 
Please send me without charge, a copy of V 
Better Walls for Better Homes. ‘ City BEE a i Mie an «sd AES 
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For 100% ‘Radio 
‘Reception Use 


“B” Battery Power 


battery power means true 
direct current—smooth, quiet, 
dependable — unaffected by 
outside factors—never sub- 
ject to sudden cut-off. Battery 
power is economical in first 
cost and last. Get from your 
radio the fullest measure of 
pure tone value and radio en- 
joyment. Use battery power. 


“ 


For 100% “B” 
‘Battery “Power 


Use Ray-O-Vacs 


The widely-discussed Ray-O-Vac ‘“‘Cell-Pocket 
Construction” is Ray-O-Vac’s own patented fea- 
ture—an unprecedented forward step in “ B” bat- 
tery design—each cell encased in its own insulated 
pocket. You can feel the difference in Ray-O-Vac’s 
lighter weight. You can see the difference in 
Ray-O-Vac’s pitchless top. You can record the dif- 
ference in Ray-O-Vac’s longer life. The next time, 
ask byname for Ray-O-Vac“ B”’ Batteries. Theycost 
no more, but they give you much more in service. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY, Madison, Wisconsin 


Makers also of Ray-O-Vac “A” and “C” radio batteries, Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and batteries and Ray-O-Vac ignition batteries. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 

“Yes, but it was worth it. Ann and I 
had to have a show-down.”” He became 
confidential. ‘‘George, there’s only one 
way for a man to get along with a woman, 
and that’s to run the works. If he doesn’t 
say what’s what and stick to it, come hell’s 
fire or flood, he’s finished!” 

“Uh-huh,” said George. 

“Ann’s learned her lesson now, and I 
don’t think we’ll have any more trouble.” 

“That's fine!”’ 

“‘Let’s go over to the hotel and get some 
chow,” suggested Andy. 

“All right, brain storm,”’ replied George, 
reaching for his hat. “And you can give 
me some more lessons about handling 
women.” 

“Talk as much as you like, but the fact 
remains—-a man has to wear the trousers! 
No two ways about it, George.” 

“That’s right,’’ agreed George laconi- 
cally. “‘And are you still poor but proud? 
Or did Ma McCready cure you?” 

“Well, I’ll earn enough to buy my own 
cigarettes at least. But deliver me from 
another meal at the Shack!” 

After luncheon, Andy went down the 
field whistling. The sky was blue, there 
were two Seventeen-A’s waiting for their 
final tests—and Ann was coming back! In 
another three hours he would see her. From 
a distance he swung his arm in a circle as a 
signal to Benson to get a motor turning 
over. 

He checked the load of sandbags in the 
mail compartment, put a clean sheet in the 
barograph and swung aboard. . For forty- 
five minutes he worked with the plane, 
climbing it under full power, under re- 
duced power, trying it for straight-away 
speed, scribbling a record of engine revolu- 
tions in the log. A great day for flying and 
a great plane to fly—and Ann was coming 
home! 

‘Handles like a dream!”’ he announced 
when he got out. 

The other plane was equally satisfactory. 
When he had completed the tests above the 
field, he went joy riding, sauntered toward 
Burnt Rock. Ann’s big open car was stand- 
ing before the house, which meant that the 
first detachment of servants had arrived. 
Probably the cook was already at work in 
the kitchen preparing a small feast. 

He circled about slowly, let the plane 
drift close to the ground and finally pointed 
its nose toward the field. 

An engine usually gives warning before 
it fails—revs drop off, temperature goes 
climbing, or it begins to sputter—but 
sometimes there is no warning at all. Andy’s 
engine stopped as though the switch had 
been cut. 

It had been throbbing along lustily, 
roaring out a song of well-being; then si- 
lence—silence that seemed as noisy and 
ear-straining as gunfire. Every nerve in 
his body jerked into action and he nosed 
the plane down into a glide. 

His altitude was scarcely four hundred 
feet. Beneath him, behind him and to 
either side lay scrub woods; ahead of him 
were railroad tracks, with a train of box 
cars upon a siding, a road lined by deep 
ditches and wire fences, and a small clear- 
ing on the other side. His plane was loaded 
with sandbags that represented sacks of 
mail. Those elements of his situation, all 
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vitally important, flashed through his mind, 
were weighed and balanced instantly. 

The heavily laden plane seemed to be 
sinking like a dead weight, rather than 
gliding. If he could drag over the box cars 
he would hit the road. That would be a 
pretty mess, he told himself. A dirty 
pile-up—one that would land him, at the 
very best, in the hospital. And Ann was 
coming home! 

He cut the switch, yanked the dump 
valve of the fuel tank and put the plane in 
a steeper glide, heading for the flat top of 
a box car. 


vi 

T WAS Sunday. Ann, in green-chiffon 

negligee, was sprawled upon the bed, 
face down, surrounded by a litter of news- 
papers, and Andy was taking a shower. 
Through the half-open door there came 
the noise of splashing, slapping of thighs 
and chest and a breathless “‘ Hi-yi!’’ as the 
full stream of cold water struck him; then 
silence except for little grunts of satisfac- 
tion as he dug at himself with a coarse 
towel. He emerged just as_ breakfast 
arrived. 

Ann always looked at the photographic 
sections of the Sunday papers first, then 
the society pages, and last of all--a mere 
glimpse to see if anything exciting had hap- 
pened—the news section. She started to 
get up, and Andy saw her pounce back 
upon the paper. 

“But Andy!” she exclaimed. 
didn’t tell me!” 

“What?” 

“This! That you had an accident!” 
She read the headline aloud: ‘‘ Torrey, 
Patterson Cup Winner, Escapes Plane 
Crash by Stunt.’ Oh, Andy!” 

“That’s the bunk!” he said angrily. “I 
wish those reporters would stop taking 


“You 


hop!*’ He leaned over her and shared the 
paper. It read: 
Andrew Torrey, permanent holder of the 


Patterson Cup and acting chief pilot of the 
M.P.T. Aircraft Corporation, saved himself 
from what undoubtedly would have been a 
fatal crash yesterday afternoon near Burnt 
Rock, Long Island, by bouncing his aeroplane, 
the engine of which had failed him, from the 
top of a moving freight train 


“Tdiots!’’ he wailed. 
standing still.” 

“But you did have a wreck?” she asked. 

He lifted his right hand heavenward. 
“Ann, I'll swear that I scarcely even 
scratched the paint on that bus. The man 
who wrote that was al! ginned up. . . . 
Come on, let’s eat breakfast, and I’ll tell 
you all about it.” 

He took possession of the paper and 
guided her to the table. 

“It wasn’t anything at all, Ann,”’ he as- 
sured her. “‘I was flying along, pretty as 
could be, when the engine conked out, all 
in a bunch. The drive shaft of the mag- 
neto broke. Well, I had to land, of course, 
and there wasn’t much of a place around 
there—just a dinky little field on the other 
side of the tracks. The crate was heavy 
with sand—one of those Seventeen-A’s I 
was testing—and I couldn’t get a decent 
glide out of her. A freight train was stand- 
ing there on the siding. It wasn’t moving 
atall. I had to jump the road to keep from 


“The train was 


going in a ditch, so I just came down and 
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took a little bounce off the roof of a box 
car-—-caught it with my wheels— just a 
little bounce.”’ He illustrated with the butt 
of his hand upon the table. “‘ And that shot 
me right over the road. I caught the top 
wire of the fence with my landing gear, but 
that was allright. It acted asadrag. Sol 
pancaked her, right smack in the field. 
That’s all. And then they write such rot 
as that!” 

Ann nodded. she said. Her 
face brightened and she put her hand across 
the table to press his. 

So far as he could judge, he had managed 
to get away with it. At least Ann didn’t 
mention it again. He spirited away the 
news section of the papers. Presently the 
truck arrived with their trunks, and that 
kept her busy until noon. 

“I have to run over to the field and 


“T see,” 


see George for about an hour,” he said as | 


they finished dinner. 
come?” 

‘“‘No, I'd better stay here and get things 
arranged. Bring George for supper if he 
can come.” 


“Right-o. 


“*Would you like to 


See you later.” 


He took up his hat, started out, and she | 


went upstairs. He paused, remembering 
a blue print which he wanted to take to the 
office, went into his workroom off the li- 
brary. It wasn’t there. Perhaps Ann had 
seen it. So he went upstairs. He heard 
Ann talking over the telephone and the im- 
port of the one-sided conversation, coming 
through the inch-wide opening of the door, 
arrested him. 

‘Perfectly fine, Doctor Richards,” she 
was saying. Doctor Richards had been her 
physician since she was a baby; he had as- 
sisted Andy, Junior, into the world. “I’ve 
never felt better in my life. Yes, ex- 
ercises every day. There was some- 
thing I wanted to ask you about. . . . Yes, 
but it’s so much nicer to have them while 
we're young. Then we're still young while 
they are growing up.”” She gave a gurgling 
laugh. ‘‘Oh, I'd like to have five or six. . . . 
Well, I’m married to one of the wildest 
wild Indians in America, you know, doctor. 
I’m trying to get him to stop flying. . . . It 
was successful with the first one. Did you 
read about him in the papers this morn- 
ing? . . . Oh, just bouncing aeroplanes off 
freight trains, that’s all! He was funny 
about it, trying to explain to me that it 
wasn’t anything out of the ordinary. I had 
a terrible time trying to keep a straight 
face. . . . Well, it isn’t just that. I really 
want ’em! Honestly! 
be at your office at three o'clock.” 

Andy turned and crept silently down the 
stairs. ‘‘Well,”’ he breathed, ‘‘can you 
beat that!” 

By the time he reached the office his mind 
was made up. “George,” he said, “I 
think we can get Harry Lockerman for this 
flying job. Good man too!” 

‘“Why, what’s happened? 
you salted down already?”’ 

“No, not exactly.” He smiled. {‘But 
she’s been wanting to go to Europe for a 
long time. It'd be a good idea, I think. 
Give her a change. And I can take a look- 
see at what they’re doing in aviation over 
there.”’ 


Has Ann got 


‘“‘Hum-m! Well, I’m certainly going to | 


miss your lectures on how to handle 


women!” 


























All right, I'll | 
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Associated Only with Cars of Higher 
Price, Available for First Time at #1095 


Chrysler now adds rubber shock insu- 
lators to the Great New Chrysler “62.” 
And at no increase in price! 


For the first time this great engineering 
feature is included in a car selling 
at $1095. 


Thus Chrysler becomes the one manu- 
facturer to offer a complete line of six- 
cylinder models, priced from $1095 to 
$6795, giving the entirely new and 
modern conception of riding ease and 
quiet that only this specially engineered 
device can provide. 


In these three Chrysler models Chrysler 
engineers have done away with the 
metal shackles, spring bolts and bush- 
ings of the ordinary car—eliminated 36 
working joints which require frequent 
attention. 


Spring ends on the 112 h. p. Imperial 





“80,” Illustrious New “72” and now the 
Great New “62” are ingeniously an- 
chored in specially moulded, specially 
selected blocks of live rubber. 


In turn, these are securely held under 
compression in malleable brackets at the 
frame ends. These live rubber blocks 
effectively insulate the springs from the 
frame and thus dampen and cushion 
out vibration. 


Floating in space—with not the slightest 
sense of mechanical effort—is the effect 
to which rubber shock insulators con- 
tribute. Gone are all the road shocks and 
road sounds. Gone are all the squeaks 
and rattles. Gone is the need of the 
greater part of chassis lubrication. 


And this is but one of more than 40 
features of the three Chrysler models 
which give leadership in the field of six- 
cylinder engineering to Chrysler. 





Rubber shock insulators are one more 
of the great engineering developments 
contributed by Chrysler to the industry 
and which include the seven-bearing 
crankshaft, invar steel strut pistons with 
tung-tite rings, impulse neutralizers, 
rubber engine mountings, oil filter, air 
cleaner, no-sidesway springs, smaller and 
balanced wheels, four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, and scores of others. 


By making possible this greatest riding 
luxury at no increase in price in the Great 
New “62,” Chrysler again shows con- 
clusively how its Standardized Quality 
of engineering and manufacturing gives 
extra value to Chrysler buyers. 


For there can be no more powerful ex- 
ample of the way in which Chrysier 
Standardized Quality makes available to 
Chrysler cars of lower price the improve- 
ments pioneered and developed for 
Chrysler cars of higher price. 
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Great New Chrysler “62”—Seven body styles, $1095 to $1295. 
Illustrious New Chrysler “72”—Ten body styles, $1495 to 
$1795. New 112 h. p. Chrysler Imperial “80”—Fourteen custom 
body styles by Chrysler, Dietrich, Locke and LeBaron, $2795 
to $6795. New Chrysler “52”—Six body styles, $725 to $875. 


y ry ry y 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler 
dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask 
about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


ry ry : 7 


New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine—designed 
to take full advantage of high-compression gas, giving 
greater speed, power and hill-climbing ability, with 
increased fuel economy, is standard equipment on 
the roadsters of the “52,” “62,” “72” and all models 
of the New 112 h. p. Imperial “80.” It is also avail- 
able, at slight extra cost, for all other body types. For 
a reasonable charge it can be applied to earlier Chrysler 
cars now in use. 





Great New Chrysler “62” Coupe 
(with rumble seat), $1245 


Illustrious New Chrysler “7 
Royal Sedan, $1595 





New 112 h. p. Imperial “80” 
Town Sedan, $2995 
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Wilbur C. Whitehead, 


Sy ‘ kK 10, &, 6, 2 
Hearts 6 


Milon C. Work, 
New York, West 
Spad 9, 
Heart K. ©. J. 10, 
x, ¢ 


\ 


immu 


James G. Stanley, 
Dealer 


Big indexes, easy on the eyes. 


Ivory or air-cushion finish, easy to deal. 
Artistic back designs, pleasing to all. 


Lasting quality, good for game after game. 





BICYCLE 


and CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


New York, North 
K, QO, 9, 2 


ry 


Diamonds 
Clubs 


Mrs. C. E. Traver, 
Salt Lake City, East 


Spades A, Q, 3 
Hearts 9, 7,5,3 
Diamonds J, 10 
Clubs 6. 3,8, 2 
Denver, 

uth 
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10, 9, 6, 4, 3 


Diamonds 
Clubs. 





Week of February 6th 


ie the Radio Bridge hand above, the Dealer, South, holds two quick tricks. 
Has he a bid? If so, what? West finally becomes Declarer with Hearts trump. 


North leads the King of Diamonds. How do North and South keep Declarer 
from making game? Try this hand your way now; then compare your bidding 


and play with the expert game by radio. 


Tues., Feb. 7, 10 P. M. (E. T.) 
WEAF, WSAI, KSD, WCAE, WCCO, WCSH, 
WDAF, WEEI, WFI, WGN, WGR, WGY, 
WHAS, WHO, WJAR, WMC, WOC. WoW. 
WRC, WSB, WSM, WTAG, WTAM, WTIC. 
WTMJ, WWJ. 


Tues., Feb. 7, 8:30 P. M. (P. T.) 


KFI, KFOA, KGW, KHQ, KOMO, KPO, KGO. 


See newspapers for time of following: 


KFAD Electrical Equipment Co. Phoenix 
KFUMCorley Mt. Highway Colorado Springs 
KF YR. Hoskins-Mever Bismarck 
KGBX..Foster-Hall Tire Co. St. Joseph, Mo 
KOA......General Electric Co. Denver 
KOB Coll. Agr.& Mech. Arts State College, N.M. 


KPRC Post Dispatch 
KSL Radio Service Corp. Salt Lake City 
KTHS. Arlington Hotel Hot Springs Nat'l Pk. 
KVOO. Southwestern Sales Corp. Tulsa, Okla. 
WCOA..City of Pensacola Pensacola, Fla. 
WDAY Radio Equipment Corp. Fargo 
WDBO Orlando Broadcasting Co.... Orlando, Fla. 
WFAA. Baker Hotel, News, Sears-Roebuck.. Dallas 
WFBM Indianapolis P. & L. Co. Indianapolis 
WHEC Hickson Electric Company Rochester 
WJAX.. Municipal Station Jacksonville 
WJ BO. Times-Picayune New Orleans 
WKY .... Radiophone Co. Oklahoma City 
WNOX Peoples Tel. & Tel. Co. Knoxville 
WPG..._ Municipal Station Atlantic City 
WRVA. Larus & Bro. Co Richmond, Va. 
WSAZ. McKellar Elec. Co..... Huntington, W. Va. 
WSUN Municipal Station St. Petersburg, Fla. 
WWNC Chamber of Commerce....Asheville, N. ¢ 
CFAC_ Herald Calgary, 
Prescott 
Saskatoon 
Halifax 


Houston 


( 
CFQC._ Electric Shop 
CHNS. Northern Elec. Co 
CJCA... Journal Edmonton, 
CIGC Free Press London, 
CJRM_ Jas. Richardson & Sons Moose Jaw 
CKAC. La Presse. Montreal, 
CKCD. Daily Province Vancouver, 
CKCL...Le Soleil Quebec, 
CKCO. Radio Ass'n Ottawa, 
CKNC. Canadian Nat. Carbon Co... Toronto, 
CKY... Manitoba Tel. System Winnipeg, 
The U. S. Playing Card Company 
Cincinnati, U. S. 2 Windsor, Canada 
Auction Bridge Magazine, 30 Ferry St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


Lynchburg. Judsonville, seven hours from 
New York City, was a country village of 
perhaps 3000, trim and prosperous in com- 
parison with the communities I had known 
in the South. There were two blocks of 
brick stores on Main Street, with wide 
flagstone sidewalks in front and stone hitch- 
ing posts with iron rings where the farmers 
tied their teams. Main Street was paved 
with cobblestones not only in the business 
section but for some distance east and west, 
where the finer residences were located. My 
Uncle Maury Allen’s home was on West 
Main. The Nelson Bank, of which he was 
cashier, stood on the corner of Main and 
Oak streets, a two-story brick building, 
painted white, with the banking room on the 
street floor and offices above. It had been 
established in 1832 by Dwight P. Nelson, a 
general merchant and trader, and there was 
a local legend that in rare moments of ge- 
niality Mr. Nelson would explain how he 
came to start his financial institution. 

“T thought we ought to have a bank in 
the villace,” he would say, ‘‘and so one day 
I put up a sign over the desk in my store 
announcing that I would receive deposits. 
The first day a couple of fellows deposited 
some money. During the following week 
some other people did the same. After 
a while I got confidence enough to put in 
some of my own morey!”’ 

I have no idea this story was literally 
true, but it came pretty close to describing 
how informally a good many of our present- 
day institutions had their birth. 

I think I could not have learned the trade 
of banking under a better instructor than 
my Uncle Maury Allen, for in many ways he 
was an outstanding man and could easily 
have filled a more important position than 
that of cashier of the Nelson Bank in Jud- 
sonville. He had had a peculiar career. As 
a boy he worked in a bank in Richmond, 


| leaving it to take a position in Philadelphia. 


By some means he made the acquaintance 
of old Dwight P. Nelson, the big man of 
Judsonville, who induced him to go to that 
village and take charge of his bank. In 
Judsonville he married my Aunt Marian, a 
loca! girl. This was three or four years be- 
fore the break between the North and 
South. 

During the war Uncle Maury was in a 
most uncomfortable position. Although he 
was a strong Unionist, hardly anyone in 
Judsonville would believe it, and prejudice 
was so strong that in justice to his employer, 


| Dwight P. Nelson, he felt he ought to re- 


sign. He could not bring himself to go into 
the Union Army as a soldier and run the 
chance that he might kill some member of 
his own family on the Southern side. He 
did, however, offer his services to the Wash- 
ington Government and was assigned to 
duties dangerous enough to relieve his con- 
science of the odium of being a slacker. For 
a time he was in secret-service work in 
Missouri and Southern Illinois, and later 
acted as a sort of government messenger. 
On one occasion when the Treasury Depart- 
ment had to make a transfer of currency 
from Washington to Chicago, and on ac- 
count of the general lawlessness it was con- 
sidered unsafe to send it by express, Uncle 
Maury was sent with the money—$1,000,- 
000—which he carried in an ordinary can- 
vas telescope. He arrived in Chicago on a 
Sunday and went to the old Tremont Hotel. 
Believing he was being shadowed, he went 
to the room assigned him by the clerk and 
then slipped out of a rear entrance and took 
a train to Rockford, where he stayed over- 
night. Monday morning he came back to 
Chicago and delivered his currency to the 
bank for which it was intended. Sometime 
during Sunday night the door of the hotel 
room that he was supposed to occupy had 
been forced open. 

He continued in the service of the Treas- 
ury Department after the war, and when, in 
1866, the National Banking Act was passed 
that gave the Federal Government jurisdic- 
tion over national banks, he was appointed 


one of the first six bank examiners. I have 
the official document, written in beautiful 
Spencerian style upon a sheet of foolscap 
paper with the words TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT printed at the top and the seal of the 
United States at the bottom: 

Maury Allen Esq., the bearer, is hereby ap- 
pointed Examiner of National Banks in the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska, and is author- 
ized to make the examinations contemplated by 
Section 54 of the National Currency Act. The 
officers of the banks located in said States will 
please afford Mr. Allen such facilities and ren- 
der him such assistance as he may require in the 
discharge of his duties. 

H. R. HURLBURD, 
Comptroller of the Treasury 

I imagine his work as bank examiner at 
first consisted largely in telling bankers 
what they were expected to do under the 
new government régime. [ have his book in 
which he kept copies of all his reports to 
Washington, and some of the entries seem a 
bit humorous judged from the present-day 
standpoint. Each report described the ex- 
amined bank’s facilities for safeguarding its 
deposits: “Good fireproof safe with 
burglarproof chest,” or, “‘Bank has large 
safe, fairly modern, but is preparing to 
build vault.” Bank officers, too, were de- 
scribed as to their qualifications for the 
banking trade. In Topeka, Kansas, for in- 
stance, he wrote: “President of bank for- 
merly lawyer. Has had some experience as 
banker. Of good means.”’ 

In nearly all his early reports there was 
comment on faulty and insufficient records. 
As late as 1869 his report on a banking 
institution of Omaha contained this: ‘* Rec- 
ords: Very little has been done. Organiza- 
tion papers not yet copied, but the president 
promises to make the entries.”’ 

I suppose that in the early days of bank 
examinations there was about the same 
attitude toward the examiners that a great 
many business men had toward the govern- 
ment income-tax inspectors when the 
present income-tax law was new. In the 
somewhat lawless years following the Civil 
War bank examiners had to watch their 
steps pretty closely. Uncle Maury used to 
tell of an instance where, on his first visit 
in a Kansas town, he was received rather 
coldly by the two brothers who owned the 
local bank. He attributed the manifest lack 
of cordiality to the natural distaste of busi- 
ness men to having their affairs pried into 
by a stranger, and went on with his work 
in the usual way, finishing the job without 
any complications. On his next visit he 
managed to get on a more human basis with 
the banker brothers, and upon parting the 
elder brother confided: 

“T guess, Mr. Allen, you thought we 
weren’t very friendly that first time you 
came. Well, we weren’t. We didn’t know 
but that you were trying to work some new 
kind of a burglary dodge. All the time you 
were fussing around the bank my brother 
and I were watching you, each with a gun 
in hand. We had agreed that if you made 
one false move we were going to shoot.”’ 

During his career as bank examiner 
Uncle Maury made his home in Omaha. In 
1871 he came back to Judsonville to take 
his former place as cashier of the Nelson 
Bank; partly, I think because my Aunt 
Marian wanted to live near her relatives 
and partly from a sense of loyalty toward 
old Dwight P. Nelson, who was getting 
along in life and who had a problem on his 
hands in the shape of his only son, Herbert. 

Both Mr. Nelson, senior, and his wife 
were gone years before I went to Judson- 
ville, but during all the time I was in the 
employ of the Nelson Bank I came in daily 
contact with Herbert, a curious character 
and rather typical of the rich man’s son of 
that period. 

Herbert never went to school in Judson- 
ville; as a little boy he had a private tutor, 
after which he was sent to some fashionable 
preparatory school near New York City. 
Then there were four years at Harvard and 

(Continued on Page 110 
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WITH ALL THE SMOOTHNESS AND 
SILENCE OF THE SOARING EAGLE 


NE of the difficulties in convincing the 

average motorist regarding the qualities 
of motor oil is the fact that results, good or 
bad, are not immediately noticeable. 


With the Ford motor using Marland Super 
Motor Oil, the reverse is true. Results are 
immediately noticeable. 


Marland Super Motor Oil for Fords is an 
“oilier” oil. It penetrates more quickly and 
thoroughly. The effect on transmission and 
brake bands is to quickly, thoroughly and 
permanently lubricate them. They become, 
and remain, soft and pliable. Starting and 
stopping are gentle but positive. Jolts and 
jars are eliminated. 


The oiling system of the Ford motor is 
so designed that, in addition to this impor- 
tant phase of lubrication, the same oil, oper- 
ating on the splash system, must also 
lubricate all other motor parts. This requires 
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MARLAND SUPER 


FOR 


O 


a relatively light-bodied oil that can find its 
way between the ends of bearings and crank 
cheeks through very small clearances. 


Marland Super Motor Oil for Fords is ex- 
pressly designed and refined from only select 
Mid-Continent paraffin-base crude, under 
patents exclusive to the Marland Company 
for this specific double-duty lubrication. 


If there is difficulty in starting and stop- 
ping---if there is a jolting and jerking, 
indicating that bands are hard and glazy— 
drain your crank case, refill with Marland 
Super Motor Oil for Fords and you will 
immediately experience a freedom from these 
conditions. 


Jobbers and Dealers are requested to write 
for specifications and complete details. Ford 
owners are requested to write for leaflet, “For 
Fords Only,” graphically illustrating the ad- 
vantages of Marland Super Motor Oil for Fords. 
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MARLAND REFINING COMPANY 


Subsidiary of MARLAND OIL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES AND REFINERY: PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Division Sales Offices: New York City Boston 


Chicago 


Export Termi nal: 


Kansas City Denver 


Memphis St. Paul-Minneapolis 


Texas City, Texas 
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(Continued from Page 108) 

a couple of years in a German university. 
Before coming back to the United States 
he spent considerable time in London, liv- 
ing the life of a young man of fashion. 

Naturally this was not quite the sort of 
training to fit a man for the life of a country 
banker, and it was probably a realization of 


| the situation that impelled old Dwight P. 


to ask Uncle Maury to come back to Jud- 
sonville and take charge of the Nelson 
Bank. It was always whispered about town 
that Herbert had had some kind of early 
disappointment. Particularly among the 
ladies there was a pleasant belief that 
somewhere in his travels Herbert had been 
crossed in love. After his father’s death he 
lived alone in the great house on East Main 
Street, having practically nothing to do 
with local people and attended by the old 
family housekeeper and two or three serv- 
ants. Eventually he took to hard drinking, 
but even in that he was not socially in- 
clined. When sober he would come to the 
bank. One thing to his credit was the fact 
that he never interfered with Uncle Maury’s 


| management of the bank or the other de- 


tails of the estate. 

As I came to understand him, Herbert’s 
life was wrecked, not by disappointed love 
but by disappointed vanity. All his early 
training had led him to believe himself su- 
perior to the common run of Judsonville 
people, and his European experience had 
confirmed him in that belief. He thought, 
when he came back to America, that he 
could live the life of the English country 


| squire, with the citizens of Judsonville fur- 


nishing the background of a humble and 
respectful peasantry. But the farmers and 
storekeepers of Judsonville refused abso- 
lutely to fall in with such plans. As a little 
boy they had called him “‘ Herb,” and as a 
man they saw no reason for addressing him 
differently although he was worth $500,000, 
the owner of the Nelson Bank, the three- 
story Nelson Block on Main Street, and 
with mortgages on every fourth farm in the 
township. The country-squire idea fell flat 
against the background of small-town 
America. Even his bachelorhood was a hin- 
drance to his ambition. If he had married 
it might have been different, but as a single 
man he was to Judsonville only “‘ Dwight 
Nelson’s boy”’ to the end of his days. 
When I went to work in the Nelson Bank, 
in 1894, Herbert was in his middle fifties 
and still rather handsome, though his eyes 
were beginning to take on an alcoholic 


| bleariness. On days when he came to the 
| bank he could be quite charming for an 
| hour or two, conversing with my uncle in 


the crisp, well-modulated tones of English 
polite society. After a while he would pay a 
visit to the Eagle Hotel, just across Main 
Street, and have a few drinks, and from then 
on it was merely a case of becoming drunk 
for the day. He always wore an English 
walking coat with tails; and when beginning 
to get under the influence of his liquor he 
would pace about the bank with his hands 
clasped behind him, jiggling his coat tails 
up and down and speaking sarcastically of 
various citizens whom he especially dis- 
liked, frequently using words like ‘“‘ca- 
naille,”’ or ‘‘yokel.” 

Later in the day, when more ripely drunk, 
he was inclined to be abusive; though when 
in that condition he nearly always left the 
bank and went over to the Eagle Hotel bar. 
Frequently he got into fights with traveling 
men, and it was no unusual thing for Ben 
Lewis, the proprietor of the hotel, to send 
for Uncle Maury to come and take Herbert 
home. My uncle never refused, though it 
must have been terribly distasteful to him, 
the most dignified of men, to be seen pilot- 
ing drunken Herbert past the stores and 
out to the Nelson mansion on East Main 
Street. I think he accepted it as a part of 
his duty to old Dwight P., for whom he 


| always retained a great admiration. Yet 
| with it all my uncle never sacrificed one 


iota of his own dignity. Sometimes the fol- 
lowing day Herbert would apologize; in 
which case Uncle Maury received the apol- 
ogy courteously, but never with a condon- 
ing attitude. In the language of the day, 
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Herbert was never allowed to laugh off his 
offense. 

The foregoing explains somewhat the 
situation that existed in the Nelson Bank 
during the time I spent in its service. I 
have dwelt at some length on the career of 
Herbert Nelson because to me it has always 
had great significance. Herbert’s trouble, 
doubtless, was disappointed vanity. He 
craved admiration, but did not get it. If he 
had been willing to work for the admiration 
he wanted so badly he could have had it, 
for he was naturally a brilliant man. But 
his upbringing, and particularly the Euro- 
pean part of it, made him believe he was 
entitled to the admiration of people as a 
part of his heritage. 

Right there, it seems to me, is explained 
one of the differences between European 
and American civilization. In Europe you 
can inherit honors. In America you have 
got to earn your honors by your actual ac- 
complishments. Each succeeding genera- 
tion starts at scratch. It seems to me this 
somewhat explains the tremendous energy 
here displayed that so astonishes the rest of 
the world. 

During my first year at the Nelson Bank 
of Judsonville I drew a salary of five dollars 
a week, which was above average for a be- 
ginner; and as Uncle Maury would not let 
me pay anything for room and board at his 
home, I was quite on Easy Street financially. 
Aside from Herbert Nelson, who did no ac- 
tual work, there were three of us who at- 
tended to the business of the bank. My uncle 
was the real head of the institution and the 
man to whom the merchants and farmers of 
the community looked as their banker. His 
salary as cashier and general supervisor of 
the Nelson estate was $2400 a year. His 
first assistant was Mr. Virtulin Peck, a timid 
little man of sixty who had been in the bank 
thirty-five years and who received seventy 
dollars a month, on which he had paid for a 
house and lot and raised a family of eight 
sons. In the bank Mr. Peck had the vague 
title of teller, though he would never as- 
sume the least responsibility. When my 
uncle was away he waited on customers, 
but always in a scared, uneasy fashion. The 
balance of the time he spent standing at 
a high desk working on his books, with a 
square of carpet under his feet. 

The Nelson Bank had a capital of $50,- 
000 and deposits averaging around $150,- 
000. The bulk of our business came from 
the merchants. The leading industry of the 
community was the Judsonville Milling 
Company, which kept a balance with us for 
pay-roll purposes, but at certain seasons the 
company had requirements for more cash 
than we were able to furnish, and for that 
reason it kept its principal account with a 
New York City bank. Our farmer business 
was at a low ebb in the middle 90’s. Wheat 
was bringing around seventy cents a bushel, 
potatoes twenty cents, and other produce 
was proportionately low. Very few farm- 
ers, in fact, were considered good for loans 
of any considerable size. At one time things 
were in such a state that some fire-insurance 
companies were declining to issue policies 
on farm buildings or stored crops. 

Yet because things were at such a low 
ebb, Judsonville was a good place to learn 
the trade of banking. A commercial banker, 
constantly making unsecured loans, abso- 
lutely makes or breaks his career on his 
judgment of human nature. And you learn 
more about human nature in times of stress 
than in times of roaring prosperity. 

Like most beginners in small banks, I had 
to go out among the merchants every morn- 
ing to present notes and drafts sent to us by 
out-of-town firms for collection. During 
my first week I had a lesson in business 
psychology that I have never forgotten. 

There was a druggist in town by the name 
of Henry Watling, who had a store called 
the Ideal Pharmacy at the upper end of 
Main Street beyond the Baptist church, 
and one of the items in my wallet was a 
draft drawn on him by a wholesale drug 
house in Philadelphia. The draft was for 
something like forty dollars. The Ideal 
Pharmacy was in a frame building with two 

(Continued on Page 113) 
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‘rained watchers in 1800 towers 
guide these swiit trains 


Through a maze oj 26,000 miles of 
track, the fast trains pass and repass, 
quickly, safely—manoeuvered by un- 
seen hands in distant towers. 


P the steps of an “‘interlocking station.”’ 
Into a room overlooking a stretch of 
six-track road. Facing the window sits the 
signalman, telephone receivers over his ears. 
Behind him, his assistant stands by a row 
of miniature levers. 

Out of the telephone comes a rapid-fire 
message from division headquarters. 
‘*Twenty-nine on three.”’ 

Cryptic words. Train number twenty- 
nine must be shifted to track number three. 

The operator glances at his indicating 
lights. He sees track three is clear. 

‘*Twenty-nine on three’’ he repeats to the 
leverman. A touch of tiny levers. Half a 
mile away the switch to track three moves 
into position—and the signal clears. 

A steadily growing hum in the distance 
swells to thunder. A streak of Tuscan red— 
and the majestic Broadway Limited, leader 
of America’s largest fleet of trains, rushes 
into view. 

In the driver’s cab of the engine, sturdy 
figures, ever vigilant, call the signals to each 
other in check. Speed drops—to thirty 
miles an hour. And so, over a switch con- 
trolled from a distant tower, one of the 
world’s famous trains is guided safely 
through a maze of tracks with even less 
effort than a helmsman uses in shifting 
the wheel. 
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GuarpIANs of the Pennsylvania's fleet of 6700 trains 
—so these operators and levermen might be called. 
Over six thousand in number, they form a notable 
part of that corps of 185,000 employees whose unflag- 
ging efforts, united ina common aim, have made pos- 
sible the magnitude of the Pennsylvania's operations. 
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CA FLASH of cars by day, a glitter of windows by night—trains for a hun- 
dred cities whir down the singing rails. Guiding these trains—halting 
them—shifting them from track to track as the need may be, unseen 
operators and levermen in nearly two thousand towers are ever on the alert. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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The average reading time 
of this advertisement is 
ii only 39 seconds. Spend this 
| fraction of a minute and 
save @ life-time of regrets 


Th comes atime... 
when Ihe Devil Indifference 
. . laughs and says “shovel ”/ | 
















Be sure you insist on the 


The Devil Indifference urges you to take a chance on wet and genuine WEED Chains. 


snow-covered roads. He tells you that you can pull through 


without WEED Chains (with just a little luck). You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their red 
But soon he laughs when he says ‘“‘shovel”’ , . . when you stall connecting hooks, gray gal- 


vanized side chains and ' 


in snow and tractionless wheels spin around. He also gloats incceaiesad ents. dinkne 
with glee if you sideslip or skid and skew off the road into with the name “WEED” 
the ditch. stamped on every hook. 


Don’t let devilish deceit mislead you. Put on WEED Chains 
before you start out. Then you will be sure of traction and a 
safe return. 


Use 
WEED CHAINS 


for pulling power in snow, mud and on ice 






a Propucs oF THS 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY ine 
mm business 


for Your Safety 
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show windows, and in each window was a 
three-story bottle, each story containing a 
different colored liquid. At the left as you 
entered the door there was a square marble 
soda fountain with “sarsaparilla,” ‘gin- 
ger,”’ and so on, in enamel letters over the 
various faucets. On the opposite side were 
showcases with curved glass fronts and 
nickeled trimmings, filled with combs and 
brushes, toilet soaps, and the like. At the 
rear was the high prescription counter, and 
as I entered the front door Mr. Watling 
stuck his head out from one side to see who 
his visitor was. 

He was a man of perhaps forty, a bache- 
lor, rather short, with a heavy black mus- 
tache that made him look like Gen. John 
A. Logan, a resemblance, I think, that he 
rather fancied. He started to come for- 
ward to wait on me. I had the draft in my 
hand ready to give him. The weekly news- 
paper had carried an item to the effect that 
Mr. Maury Allen’s nephew had entered the 
employ of the Nelson Bank; and when Mr. 
Watling saw the slip of white paper in my 
hand he evidently put two and two together, 
for he stopped short, and with an elaborate 
pantomime of having forgotten something, 
darted back of his prescription counter 
again. 

I waited, but he did not come out. After 
a while two girls came in and sat down at 
the little stools before the soda fountain. 
There was a pause of a couple of minutes 
and then Mr. Watling scurried to the front 
and waited on them, entirely ignoring my 
presence, and dashed back to the prescrip- 
tion counter as soon as he had collected 
their nickels. 

Other customers entered, with similar 
actions on Mr. Watling’s part. Once or 
twice as he bustled past me I waved the slip 
of paper at him, but to no purpose. There 
came a long wait during which no cus- 
tomers came in and I heard him washing 
some bottles at the sink in the back room. 
Finally he emerged, wiping his hands on a 
towel, and in the politest manner said he 
was sorry to have kept me waiting, but that 
it had been a terribly busy morning. I 
handed him my slip of paper, which he 
looked at intently, quite as though he had 
never seen anything like it before. After he 
inspected it front and back he said he be- 
lieved it was all right, but he would have to 
verify the amount. Then he got a ledger 
out from under one of the counters, brushed 
off the dust, and elaborately thumbed the 
pages. Finally he closed the book and 
handed me back the draft. 

“There appears to be a mistake,” he said 
earnestly. ‘‘The amount of the draft doesn’t 
quite tally with my books. Tell Mr. Allen 
at the bank to send the paper back. I'll 
probably mail a check to Philadelphia this 
afternoon for the correct amount.” 

Inexperienced as I was, I assumed Mr. 
Watling really intended to do as he said; 
but when I delivered the message to my 
uncle at the bank he smiled grimly. 

“Henry Watling’s credit would be a lot 
stronger,’’ was his comment, “if he wouldn’t 
shilly-shally the way he does. He has no 
more intention of mailing a check this af- 
ternoon than I have. People will wait,on a 
man who is hard up and has the courage to 
say so. But one of these days some firm 
may get tired of Henry’s vague promises 
and send the sheriff to do its collecting.” 

This prediction was actually fulfilled 
some months later, when the Ideal Phar- 
macy ceased to exist. I wasn’t in the bank 
many months before I sensed the credit 
standing of most of the Main Street mer- 
chants simply by the way they received the 
collection documents I presented. It was 
not, especially, whether or not they paid 
the items, for in the middle 90’s some of the 
best business men had to string out their 
disbursements. It was, rather, whether 
they tried to cover up; whether they en- 
deavored to give the impression that things 
were different from what they really were. 

There was a furniture dealer named Amos 
Currie whose method of turning down a 
collection item was to pretend a tremendous 
indignation that anyone should ask him for 
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money. His store was quite a sizable es- 
tablishment, with two floors full of house- 
hold goods and an annex at the back for his 
undertaking department. His office was a 
railed-in space at the archway where his 
stock of bureaus and bedsteads left off and 
his stock of coffins began. The first time I 
called on him in a banking capacity I found 
him there in company with his bookkeeper 
going over a stack of accounts that they 
were preparing tosend out to customers, and 
I fancy Mr. Currie was already a bit out of 
sorts, for as I waited to get his attention I 
heard him growling at the delinquency of 
certain of his clients. The draft I had come 
to present was from a chair-manufacturing 
concern in Cincinnati; and when I handed 
it to Mr. Currie he glared at it for a long 
moment through his spectacles and then 
broke out into a violent tirade against the 
wholesale furniture and undertaking trade 
in general. Then he seized a pen, turned to 
his desk and scribbled something across the 
face of the draft, which he thrust at me with 
instructions that I should send it back 
whence it had come. When I got out on the 


street I looked at what he had written. It | 


was: “I never pay drafts. A. Currie.” 


Even as a boy I thought there was one 
weak point about the drafts I used to pre- | 
sent. Most of them had printed at one end, | 


for the attention of the bank charged with 
the collection, this notice: ‘No protest. 
Tear off before presenting.” 

But in the old Nelson Bank we never tore 
off the notice, and I think few banks do so 
today. Yet, the moment the debtor saw it, 
he knew he could refuse to pay and there 
would be no penalty. In such a case it was 
easy to get into the habit of refusing. Often 
a man would let an item go back simply be- 
cause he was not in the mood for paying. 

Perhaps the banks are to blame for neg- 
ligence in carrying out instructions, but to 
me it seems there is a little lack of ethics on 
the part of firms who expect the banks to 
enter into what amounts to mild trickery. 
If a draft is really to be protested in case of 
nonpayment, well and good. But if it is 
not to be protested, then the firm that sends 
the draft is asking the bank to connive in a 
mere bluff; and though bluffing may be 
legitimate in a certain game of chance, it is 
not quite legitimate in business. 

Judsonville was not what one would call 
a good business town in the 1890's. For one 
thing, its trading radius did not extend 
more than five miles in any one direction, 
because a round trip of that distance was 
about as much as an average farm horse 
could negotiate. Wages were low; farm 
hands got twenty dollars a month and 
board, and there were plenty of able-bodied 
men in the village earning less than two 


_ dollars a day. I do not remember any work- 


ing people who had bank accounts, and 
even among the more well-to-do classes it 
was very seldom that a woman was a bank 
customer. Few people paid their bills with 
checks. 

I often think of these things nowadays 
when I hear someone bewailing the good 


old times and predicting that America is | 
going to the dogs because the country dis- | 


tricts are losing out in competition with the 
cities. I usually get out to Judsonville once 
a year to visit with some of my old friends, 
and what I see is enough to fortify my faith 
in my country. The village hasn’t grown 
much—there are possibly 4000 people in 
place of the 3000 of thirty years ago—but 


in everything else the progress has been | 


tremendous. The Nelson Bank is no more, 
but in its place are two others with ag- 
gregate deposits of more than $3,000,000. 
Where my uncle, Mr. Peck and I alone used 
to be able to do the actual bank work for 
the community, the two new institutions 
now employ twenty people. 

Where does all the money come from? 
No one seems to know, but it is there. For 
one thing, automobiles have quadrupled the 
trading radius of the village. On my last 
visit the Main Street merchants were plan- 
ning a dollar-day sale and were sending 
their advertising bulletins to towns and vil- 
lages fifteen and twenty miles away, seem- 
ingly sure of bringing customers to their 
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ARMORED CORD CONSTRUCTION c 
--defies road wear:: 


COOPER Tires take the roads as they come... and ask 


no quarter! 


For Coopers are armored to meet the road on its own terms. Each in- 
dividual cord in Cooper Tires is armored with a protecting cushion of 
live, resilient rubber .. . thoroughly impregnated, completely surrounded 
with this tough rubber armor. 


Armored Cord Construction is exclusively a Cooper feature. It has built 
into Cooper Tires a new standard of tire strength . . . a new standard of 
high quality. This superior strength can best be proved by the ever- 
increasing number of fine cars equipped with Coopers. 

There is a Cooper dealer in your town who specializes in quality tires. 
Let him tell you more of this marvelous new Cooper construction. 


still available to good distributors on an 
exclusive basis. Write for particulars. 


Cooper 
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DEALERS: Some splendid territory is 
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General Offices, Cincinnati, O. Factories: Findlay and Cincinnati, O 
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A villa from Elysian Park, Los Angeles 


a lifetime 


await you wext summer 


VERY vacation hour spent in 
"4 Southern California is a glorious, 
ianpicing adventure. Temperate rain- 
/ess days, cool nights [sleep under blan- 
kets!}, mew sights and customs, un- 
common things to do—all 
urge you to come next 
summer to play and relax 
in this strangely different 
land of surprises. ‘ 
Los Angeles is the out- 
door Sports Capital of the 
Nation —every day in the 
year! Mile-high mountains, 
bridle paths, ocean —lake— 
brook fishing, 65 ever green 
golf courses, tennis at every 
turn, a 271-mile “Riviera” 
for yachting, swimming and 
boating [or just plain “lJoaf- 
ing” on the broad, sloping 
beaches of the blue Pacific}, 
Old Spanish Missions, cos- 
mopolitan cities affording 
every metropolitan comfort, 
and every other interest point 
are quickly accessible over 
the 5,000 miles of paved 
boulevards and 1,100 miles of 
inte tlocking trolleys, even to 
sumunits of giant mountains! 
You will marvel at the 
varied character of Los An- 
geles County industries and 


Southern 





the wealth of its natural resources. Last 
year agricultural products alone 
ap roximated $95,000,000 while its 
oil fields are rated ata billion dollars. 
Hollywood is movie-land supreme. 
Film stars live in beautiful, 
close-by Beverly Hills. “Sym- 
phonies under the Stars” at 
Hollywood Bowl and the 
Pilgrimage Play are unforget- 
table. And, all about you in 
this Pacific Coast metropolis, 
are luxurious theatres, and 
some of America’s finest 
resort hotels—or the simple 
life supreme—just what your 
preference dictates. 


Here is the new gateway 
to Hawaii and the Orient, 
and the gateway to the many 
wonders clustered about San 
Diego, Riverside, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Bernardino, 
Orange and Ventura. 


From May 15 until Oct. 31 
_ low round-trip fares are in 
; effect on all railroads. See 
your nearest ticket agent. 
Mail the coupon today for 
a ag illustrated vaca- 
tion book that tells what 
you can see and do in 
Southern California's sum- 
mer play ground. 


Califomia 


“A snip abroad in your own America!” 





wr = — * 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept B-2 2 Chamber of Commence Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
Please send me your free booklet about Southern 
California vacations. Also booklets telling especi- 
ally of che attractions and opportunities in the coun Pes iAetNiserhandehdutadirensdondecete 
ties which I have checked 
| Los Angeles ) Santa Barbara EIS ch See ee ent ne ase 
Los Angeles Sports San Diego 
San | Berna lino ) Riverside 
Orang Ventura City . . o/ State... 
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stores from those places that in the old 
times were distinctly foreign territory. At 
the same time one of the manufacturing 
plants was announcing a bonus of $25,000 
that was to be distributed among its em- 
ployes, a proceeding practically unheard of 
in the business world of the 1890’s. The 
dollar-and-a-half-a-day laborers I knew as 
a boy are five-dollar-a-day men now, and 
go to work in their flivvers. 

I sometimes wonder if the work of the old- 
time village bankers like my Uncle Maury 
Allen and thousands of others like him has 
been properly appreciated. In the 1890’s 
America was beginning its change from an 
agricultural to an industrial country; and in 
one case at least I can trace the beginnings 
of a present-day Judsonville enterprise di- 
rectly to my uncle’s far-sighted business 
judgment and understanding of human na- 
ture. 

Among the small depositors of the Nelson 
Bank there was a young Italian-American 
named Joe Lenzi who had a little machine- 
and-repair shop in an old stable back of the 
Eagle Hotel, and one day after I had been 
in the bank a couple of years I took my bi- 
cycle to him for some repairs. Joe and I 
were on fairly good terms, and while I was 
waiting for the job to be done he told me he 
wished he could borrow $200. It seemed 
he was ambitious to buy a lathe that would 
enable him to do certain work he thought 
would be profitable. I asked him why he 
didn’t come to the bank and talk with my 
uncle about it. He answered that he was 
afraid to do anything like that. 

“T’m just a mechanic, Boyd,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ The bank is for business men and 
merchants. Mr. Allen would laugh at me if 
I should ask him to borrow money.” 

Later I reported the conversation to my 
uncle and he told me to have Joe come to 
the bank, which, after some urging, I in- 
duced him to do. He appeared one morn- 
ing, dressed in his black Sunday suit and 
gray fedora hat that he took off as soon as he 
entered the front door. It was evident he 
had tried to make himself look as much like 
a business man as possible, for his hair was 
wet and slicked back and he wore a high 
standing collar with wings, and a clergy- 
man’s white bow necktie. My uncle usu- 
ally transacted business with customers 
across the counter, but on this occasion he 
invited Joe behind the inclosure, and that 
was where their conversation took place, 
Uncle Maury at his flat-topped desk and Joe 
opposite him, sitting uneasily on the edge 
of his chair and leaning forward to catch 
every word, his gray fedora hat crushed be- 
tween his legs. After some questions as to 
the amount of business Joe was doing and 
his home expenses, my uncle asked him 
when he believed he could pay back the two 
hundred dollars if the bank should grant 
the loan. Joe said he would like to sign a 
note for four months. 

“T can’t do that, Joe,” my uncle said, 
“but here is what I will do: I will handle ten 
of your notes, at twenty dollars apiece, one 
of them payable each month. But if I do 
this, I want you to promise me that you 
will come in yourself with the money. You 
mustn’t even send your wife with it. And 
if anything happens that you can’t pay one 
of the notes, I want you to come in and sit 
right in that chair where you are sitting 
now and explain to me exactly why you 
can’t pay. I shan’t be angry if you can’t 
pay, but I shall be angry if you don’t come 
in to see me and tell me all about it.” 

Joe agreed to these conditions and got his 
money. It seemed strange to me that my 
uncle had taken such an intricate method 
of loaning $200; the bookkeeping alone on 
the handling of ten twenty-dollar notes 
would, I knew, amount to more than the 
profit on the whole transaction. I asked 
why he didn’t have Joe sign a four months’ 
note for the entire sum and then, if he 
couldn’t pay it all, renew it from time to 
time until it was wiped off the books. 

I think my uncle’s reply showed what a 


| really constructive banker he was. 


“You must remember, Boyd,” he said, 
“that Joe Lenzi is at present a mechanic, 
and nothing else. Yet from what I know of 
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him and from my talk with him today I 
have an idea he can be developed into a 
business man. Now a mechanic, and es- 
pecially a mechanic of his race, is apt to be 
temperamental. He showed that when he 
told you he was afraid to come to the bank 
and ask for a loan. 

“If I had let him sign a note for the en- 
tire $200 here is what might happen: The 
mere size of it would weigh on his mind. 
Very likely as the time drew near when it 
would fall due he would be thinking so much 
about it that he wouldn’t be able to attend 
to his business. It is even possible that with 
his temperamental attitude of mind he 
might throw up his hands in a panic and 
come running in here some day to tell us we 
would have to take over his machine shop 
if we wanted our money. 

“But the way it is fixed now, Joe doesn’t 
realize that he owes $200. He thinks of it 
only as a twenty-dollar debt, and he knows 
if he works a little harder and cuts the cor- 
ners a little closer he can easily make that. 
Besides, I want him to get over that scared 
feeling about the bank. That is why I in- 
sisted that he come himself to pay off his 
monthly note instead of sending his wife or 
someone else. Of course it’s going to be 
more trouble to us than the little interest 
money we get, but if it helps to develop Joe 
Lenzi into a real business man we’l! profit 
eventually.” 

The transaction worked out quite as 
Uncle Maury had planned. I think Joe 
picked up each of his notes as they fell due, 
so he never had to sit down behind the in- 
closure to offer explanations; but each time 
he came in my uncle took time to visit with 
him a little and it was easy to see that he 
soon lost his fear of banks and bankers. It 
chanced, too, that we began to get quite a 
volume of deposits from other Italians who 
were working around town and who had 
previously deposited their savings in bed- 
ticks and cellars. 

This is intended as no wonderful success 
story, and I admit freely that Joe Lenzi 
might have developed into a business man 
without my uncle’s codperation, but it is a 
fact that he did so develop. The repair 
shop grew into a plant and is now Judson- 
ville’s largest single industry. I have men- 
tioned that when I was last in Judsonville a 
certain enterprise was paying out $25,000 
in bonuses to its employes, and the concern 
I mentioned is the Joseph Lenzi Machine 
and Supply Company, Incorporated. I 
know Joseph Lenzi has an idea as to the be- 
ginnings of his expansion, for on the wall in 
his private office hangs a picture of my 
Uncle Maury Allen, dressed in the style of 
the 1890’s and looking just as he did on that 
day when he and Joe faced each other across 
the desk behind the inclosure of the Nelson 
Bank. 

A thousand times, since I got out into 
the world, I have thought of this inci- 
dent. Particularly when I have been on 
some chamber-of-commerce committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of bringing new 
manufacturing enterprises to a community. 
Nearly always there seems to be the im- 
pression that it is necessary to pay out 
money in one form or another to get fac- 
tories, or to entice them away from other 
communities by high-pressure tactics. But 
more often than not, the factory that is 
brought in by high-powered methods turns 
out to be a dud. It is safer, though not so 
spectacular, to try to develop the enter- 
prises that you have. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


An Explanation 


N HIS article, This New World and the 

Undergraduate, published in the Decem- 
ber 17th issue of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, Dean Gauss of Princeton Univer- 
sity in commenting on student publica- 
tions of the present day referred to the 
Bean Pot of Boston College. This is a mis- 
take, as the Bean Pot is published, not by 
the students of Boston College, but by the 
students of Boston University, an entirely 
distinct educational institution. 
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Moderate statement is impossible 
for those who drive Dodge 


Brothers Senior Six. 


Experienced fine carownersevery- 
where are voluntarily expressing, 
to Dodge Brothers the unqualified 


enthusiasm they sincerely feel. 


The Senior ranks in performance 
with the finest motor cars in the 
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world, and hundreds of letters in 
our files emphatically state this to 
be a fact. 


The unprecedented smoothness 
and power of the great Senior 
motor have astonished those who 


previously associated this charac- 
ter of performance only with cars 
far higher in cost. 
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[E I could take the 
men of America 
through Tailorcrest, 
I could sell every one 
of them a suit. | 
can't do this, so I'm 
doing the next best 
thing: taking Tailorcrest to the men of 
America thru this national medium. 


Back in 1913 my father and I had 
: big idea. That was all. Today we 
own Tailorcrest-—a beautiful, glass-walled, 
sun-flooded plant crowning Style Hill in 
Cincinnati, with kitchen, cafeteria, 
washed air system and every comfort for 
the happiest family of workers in America. 


What was this idea? To give men cus- 
tom clothes at the’ price of ready-mades 
or less, through volume production and 
selling direct to the wearer. It was a 
knotty problem, but we solved it. 


Better Clothes for Less 


Today, at Tailorcrest—which is a thou- 
sand custom tailorshops in one—every suit 
and overcoat is hand cut, with shears, to 
your measure—hand sewed with silk in 
every vital part. It reflects the wearer's 
personal choice in every detail, and he 
gets it at the maker's price—$29.50, 
$34.75 and $42.50. 


Now you may be a Davis customer. But 
if not, | want you to try a Davis suit 
at my expense, if you are not perfectly 
satisfied. We make it very easy. Our 
trained representative will call at your 
home, office or shop. He will help you 
choose from a greater selection of fabrics, 
patterns and styles than you'd find in the 
biggest store on Broadway, and he will 
carefully take your measure. 


You to be the Judge 


We will give your order a 6day service 
at Tailorcrest. When it reaches you, in 
a sealed, dust-proof carton, take it home 
for a 24-hour examination. Then, if you 
do not regard it as the greatest clothes 
value you ever received--if you are not 
perfectly satisfied—you will not be out 


one penny. 





I want you to read an illuminating 
wt Clothes and How to Buy Them 
» dress correctly, for less money 


your name today, if convenient 


+’ 


DAVIS © CLOTHES 


Gthe P-H-DAVIS TAILORING COMPANY 


Tailorcrest . Cincinnati 
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get away with. You had it delivered down 
on that stinking street where you used to 
sell newspapers when you were a kid, and 
then you and the dear old white-haired 
mother were photographed stepping into it. 
Good stuff, Danny. Instead of getting 
razzed for putting on airs, you gave the 
tabloid public a maudlin tear of joy. Good 
stuff. Older than Egypt, but it never has 


| failed and probably never will. The genius 





of democracy is in you; and it’s something 
men don’t seem to be able to learn. 

“This equality thing, Danny—up from 
newsboy to mayor or President or what 
not—it doesn’t make for the most efficient 
government I can imagine, but it’s a mar- 
velous theory for industry, business and 
sane social intercourse. And why? Be- 
cause it opens the way for youngsters with 
the real ability that you haven’t got to 
come up from newsboy to railroad builder, 
great manufacturer, banker, publisher— 
that sort of thing. That’s what makes de- 
mocracy important, Danny. That’s what 
makes it the greatest idea we’ve got. That’s 
what made this country. The fact that a 
boy like you can rise to be mayor of his city 
doesn’t amount to much. You’re just a 
symbol. The mayor’s office is a punk job at 
best. A fellow ought to get something out 
of it besides the pay. Either he’s entitled 
to get a swelled head on account of the 
honor, if that’s what he craves, or a happy, 
boyish, good time such as you’re having. 
When people honor a man as they’ve hon- 
ored you, they want him to enjoy it. They 
appreciate his enjoying it. They think 
that’s what they’d do if they had it. 

‘*Who was more popular in our time than 
President Theodore Roosevelt? People 
loved him because he enjoyed his job. Ab- 
solutely sound politics. Any fellow who 
does that is good for the country, even if he 
hasn’t got any more on the ball than you're 
showing. 

‘Well, I’ve talked too long, Danny, with- 
out coming to the point. Announce for re- 
election in a few days. That puts the buck 
up to the organization and they’ve just 
about got to come through because you’re 
popular. Meanwhile I’ll go to work on your 
little budget of woe and see what I can do.”’ 

“You're actually going to stand by me, 
Weaver?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank you, old man.” 

“Don’t mention it, Danny. I’ll see you 
again soon. Meanwhile, good luck.” 

The big door opened and Weaver walked 
out. Tommy Blake rose quickly and dashed 
for the telephone. The last edition of the 
News forecast that the mayor would within 
five days announce himself a candidate for 
reélection, and there were angry rumblings 
in not less than two hundred limousines as 
they sped homeward, carrying business 
men, lawyers, property owners and cor- 
poration executives to their evening meals. 

“We'll show him!” was the muttered 
consensus of opinion. “‘We can put up a 
candidate too.” 

mu 

AMES J. PURDY, vice president and 

general manager of the Commerce 
Street Railway Company, turned a startled 
and uneasy countenance toward his secre- 
tary when she came into the office in answer 
to his ring. 

“Which Weaver is it?’”’ he asked. “I 
didn’t get the first name.”’ 

“Forrest Weaver,” she repeated. 

“Lord, Lord!” sighed Mr. Purdy. “All 
right, show him in.’”’ Then he mopped his 
brow, which was not damp, and composed 
himself for approaching trouble. However, 
when the door again opened Mr. Purdy 
boomed merrily: ‘Well, well, Weaver! 
Delighted to see you! How’s every little 
thing? Havea cigar? That’s right. What’s 
on your mind?” 

“‘T came in to help you with this difficulty 
about the street-car fares,’’ Weaver an- 
nounced in his drawling voice. Then he 
sat down and lighted his cigar, while 
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Mr. Purdy tried vainly to peer through his 
mask. 

“You think you might be able to help 
us?’’ he queried, sparring for time. 

“Yes, I think I’ve got the answer.” 

“Really? If you have, friend Weaver, 
you certainly bring a ray of sunshine. Tell 
me all about it.” 

“That’s what I came to do. I’ve been 
looking at the certified accountant’s last 
report to your bondholders and I think I 
see what we can do.” 

“Shoot, friend Weaver! My attention is 
at the boiling point.” 

“It appears that your main line gives a 
net return of 17 per cent id 

“But the other two!”’ Purdy interrupted. 
“The other two!” 

“T know,” Weaver agreed; ‘“‘the other 
two are rotten. You lose on both of them. 
Now if you cut down the service about 25 
per cent on the North Side line, you ought 
to break even there.” 

“But, Weaver, we can’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, the franchise would be en- 
dangered. Service is stipulated in the 
franchise. We can’t cut down without per- 
mission, and we can’t get anything out of 
little Danny one way or the other. He just 
looks at us and grins.” 

“All right, Mr. Purdy, what I propose is 
that you just go ahead and cut down any- 
way. The business doesn’t justify the serv- 
ice your company is giving, therefore those 
people can get along with less service. No 
sense in your being robbed. You and I are 
practical men; we can handle a thing like 
that.” 

‘How, friend Weaver?” 

“Just do what I said—cut down the 
service.” 

“‘And suppose the mayor gives us blue 
blazes.” 

“He won't.” 

“Why not? Doesn’t he already say 
nasty things about us? Doesn’t he call me 
Jesse James Purdy instead of James J. 
Purdy?” 

“Of course he does. That’s good politics. 
You're the chief executive of a big public 
utilities corporation, therefore your rdle 
politically is precisely the same as that of 
the bull in a bullfight. You mustn’t take it 
to heart—means nothing at all.’ 

“All right, friend Weaver, assuming that 
we cut down the service 25 per cent and the 
mayor makes no complaint, what if some 
of the patrons should?” 

“Do you think it very probable that 
they would?” 

“That’s hard to say. They'd still be 
getting pretty good service, but one can’t 
be sure what might happen. We have to 
deal with it from the point of view of 
safety first for the franchise. What if they 
should complain?” 

“Well, in that case Mayor Danny would 
do nothing for a long, long time.” 

“But suppose the complaints persisted.” 

“In that event he would investigate the 
matter, carefully, minutely, laboriously— 
nothing precipitate, you understand—and 
eventually it would end in conflicting 
testimony. Or if political events were pro- 
pitious, he would find that the service com- 
plied with the franchise requirements.” 

“You are authorized to make that 
proposal?’”’ 

“No.” 

“Then what is the use of talking about 
i 

“‘T seldom go wrong on forecasts of this 
kind.” 

And Weaver stared thoughtfully at a 
smoke ring he had just blown. 

“But you have gone wrong a few times 
eh?” 

“‘ Just between ourselves, Mr. Purdy, no, 
I never have.” 

“But you are not authorized by 

“No, and I don’t intend to be.” 

Again Mr. Purdy studied Weaver’s placid 
countenance. Uncertain, he turned the 
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subject by asking, “What of the other 
line?” 

“‘I own property at the end of that line,”’ 
Weaver answered. ‘I’m going to develop 
it. I’llform acompany. Good substantial 


houses, cheap apartments. I own fourteen 
acres. We can put lots of people on four- 
teen acres. Houses like that are needed 
too. You ought to get in on the deal. We 
can make a modest, reasonable start with 
about one city block and then just keep 
right on building for a long time. It would 
pull that street-car line out of the hole.” 

“‘T doubt that I could swing anything like 
that,” Purdy remarked thoughtfully, al- 
though he had already recommended to his 
directors that he should be authorized to 
encourage and even assist financially any 
such enterprise at the first opportunity. 

“T have another alternative,’’ Weaver 
continued. ‘‘Form a new company, buy 
that line from your present company, then 
let the new company go bankrupt and lose 
the darn thing. It’s no good on earth as it 
stands, is it?” 

“T’m not so sure about that, friend 
Weaver. One never can tell what the future 
may bring forth. We'd rather keep it if we 
can.” 

“Well, either do something for it or kill 
it. I’ve told you how to do something for 
it and I’ve told you how to kill it.” 

“Yes, yes, so you have. But now that I 
think it over, you haven’t told me how to 
get a seven-cent fare.” 

“T’m not going to. 
seven-cent fare.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s bad politics.’ 

“‘But suppose other men think differently 
and their candidate defeats your little 
friend Danny.” 

““Youspeak of impossibilities, Mr. Purdy. 
I can bring in a razorback hog blind in one 
eye and beat any man who runs on a seven- 
cent-fare platform. You just can’t get 
away with it—that’sall. It’s bad politics.” 

Purdy relighted his cigar and examined it 
long and thoughtfully. 

“Of course,”” Weaver continued, “‘you 
are already tied up with Longstreet, the 
other candidate. I understand that per- 
fectly. Danny and I want you to stay 
there. All you’ve got to do is hire me as 
your attorney and pay me an adequate re- 
taining fee so that I can help Danny with 
his campaign expenses. Then you can cuss 
Danny all you please and he’ll go on call- 
ing you Jesse James and everything will 
work out perfectly.” 

“‘That smelis of bribery, Weaver.” 

“Smells are often deceptive, Purdy. 
Only realities interest me. Your company 
is in trouble and as a good citizen I don’t 
want to see it go broke. The help you need 
is not dishonorable; I can give it to you for 
a reasonable fee. What I subsequently do 
with the money is strictly my own business 
and none of yours. You'll need a little time 
to think this over, so I’m going to leave the 
idea with you. Remember, there’s no de- 
lay and no red tape in any of this. All you 
have to do is nod and come through and 
the whole plan is in effect. No papers, no 
contracts, no hearings before the council; 
just a little working agreement so that we 
can pull your company out of the hole and 
help to make a better city. We can’t go on 
this way. There’s no sense in it. ; 
Good day, Mr. Purdy.” 

“‘Good day, friend Weaver. 
over.” 

After the office door had closed, Purdy 
mumbled to himself: ‘That infernal 
scoundrel! He outtalks me every time!” 


You can’t have a 


, 


I'll think it 


wi 
ILLIAM B. UPDEGRAFF, execu- 
tive director of the Commerce Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company, grinned at 
the little card lying on his office desk and 
said to himself ‘‘Old-Tree-Full-o’-Owls.” 
Then he rang for his secretary and said, 
(Continued on Page 118 
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...... that’s why the 
Independent Grocer features 
these finer food products 


The man who operates his own grocery 
store ... waiting on his customers in 
person and constantly studying their 
needs; he’s the grocer who is going a 
long way to simplify the marketing 
problems of the housewife. 

For instance, he keeps her posted on 
crop and market conditions; gives her 
seasonable food suggestions; grants her 
every reasonable request; supervises 
every order that goes out; and makes 
prompt home deliveries. 

But his biggest help to her comes 
in the fact that he features MONARCH 
QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS. 

No longer need this housewife “shop 
around”. . . checking prices and mak- 
ing comparisons to make sure she is 
getting the best at the most moderate 
cost. 


To insure the finest quality at the 
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easier 








right prices... whether in canned 





fruits or vegetables, colfee or tea, 






pickles or relishes, or in any other 






of a long list of food products .. . she 





simply phones her grocer to send 






Monarch brand. 






A delightfully easy solution to the 







marketing ordeal! And it works. 





“Monarch Quality for seventy-five 







years” guarantees that. 
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MONARCH QUALITY FOOD PRODUCTS 






INCLUDE: 






MONARCH CANNED VEGETABLES, every vege- 
table that grows... 
MONARCH CANNED FRUITS, the “prime pick” 
of the world’s finest orchards ... MONARCH COF- 
FEE, TEA AND COCOA, if you paid a dollar a 
pound, you couldn't buy finer quality... WONARCH 
PICKLES, sweet gherkins, dills, sweet mixed pickles, 
chows and relishes... MONARCH CATSUP AND 
CHILI SAUCE, made from Monarch tomatoes grown 
from Monarch seed... MONARCH TABLE DEL- 
ICACIES, sardines, tuna fish, shrimp, salmon, hors 
. MONARCH SOUPS 


home cooked, from finest vegetables, dairy products, 






and the cream of the crop... 















d'oeuvres, preserves, jams . 






and condiments, by artist-chefs at the Monarch kitch- 
ens . . . MONARCH PREPARED FOODS AND 
CEREALS ... Yankee baked beans, spaghetti, food 


of wheat and toasted wheat hearts . . . 









and the famous Monarch Teenie Weenie Specialties 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. (Established 1853) 
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Dozen Dousings 
can't budge pore-dirt 


--- yet a single Pompeian Massage 
rolls every gray speck free / 


T’S hard to believe that your face is 

not clean when you wash it regularly. 
But ‘way down where the wash-cloth 
never reaches, pore-dirt lies. 

Where does it come from? The air we 
live in is teemirg with millions of in- 
visible particles of dust and grime. 

These tiny specks work into your 
pores — get packed down tight — and 
give your face a sallow, 
grayish tone. 

Science can tell men this. 
But the astonishing proof 
comes with their first Pom- 
peian massage. Here’s how 


it works out 





Send us the coupon for 


a FREE tube. Wash your Pompeian Massa 


face. Then rub Pompeian 

into the skin you think is 

clean. What happens? 

Goes in pink—rolls out 
gray! 

per picture, taken 


I 
under a powerful micro- 


The up 





scope, shows a section of 


skin before using Pom- 











peian Massage Cream. Compare it with 
the lower picture, taken after using 
Pompeian Massage Cream. That's skin 
that is really clean! Those gray marks 
are the dried pellets of cream, dark with 
the pore-dirt that has been rolled free. 

Give yourself a Pompeian massage. 
Free your pores of imbedded sallow- 
toned dirt. Show the world a face alive 
with the healthy glow that 
a clean skin boasts. 

A Pompeian massage is 
a great start for a busy, suc- 
cessful day. A marvelous 
“sprucing-up” for a bright 


evening. 


Free test convinces 
thousands 


A good-sized jar of Pom- 
peian Massage Cream is 60 
cents at any toilet goods 
counter. We'd really rather 
you tested it free. Fill in the 
coupon below and drop it 
ater in the mails —right now, 
s while you are reading this 


led fre message. 


POM PEIAN MASSAGE CREAM 


The Pompeian Company, Dept. 


903-B, 395 Fifth Ave. New York. “*™* 
Gentlemen: Please send mea free 

trial tube of Pompeian Massage  *°** 
Cream enough for two cleans- 

ing, invigorating facial massages City 


State 
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(Continued from Page 116) 
“Show the gentleman in.”” Weaver entered 
with a deliberation that might have been 
mistaken for shyness and sat down. Upde- 
graff, who was a huge man, with a voice 
appropriate to his size, looked him over as 
though he were some kind of an exhibit. 
Finally he said, ‘‘ Weaver, by jingoes, I like 
you! I’ve been intending to tell you so for 
a long time. What the hell are you up to 
now?” 

Weaver smiled. ‘I came to talk to you 
about the race for mayor,” he answered 
simply. 

“Tear” 

“Yes. What do you think of my friend 
Danny?” 

““Why, Weaver, you shock me! Think 
of asking a home-loving old man like me 
with four half-grown children to use such 
language! But you’ve done it, so here goes: 
I think he’s a numbskull of the first water, 
a cheap blatherskite who ought to be con- 
ducting a Punch-and-Judy show on some 
street corner. I further opine and depose 
that he might make a successful pretty boy 
in the motion pictures if some actress with 
enough ability to cover his dumbness 
played opposite him. I think he’d be a 
knock-out as a singer in a cabaret if he 
could sing. Or he would make an excellent 
collector of garbage if he would work, but 
I doubt that he would. As mayor, I think 
he’s a jumping jack and a tragic joke. Does 
that adequately answer your question?” 

“Yes, I think it makes your position 
clear.” 

“Thank you, Weaver. That’s all I was 
trying to do. Now is there any other 
way in which I can serve you?” 

“Yes, there is. I’m going to tell you 
about it.” 

‘Please do.” 

‘Why are you so impatient about the 
new franchise for your company that you 
are willing to put up money for a political 
campaign in order to get the thing cleared 
up promptly? What are you afraid of? 
Frankly, I don’t see anything wrong with 
what your company is asking for. The only 
suspicious fact I detect is your own atti- 
tude. Will you explain that?” 

“T certainly will, Mr. Weaver; but first 
I must request a small change in your ques- 
tion. To be specific, we must leave out that 
part which refers to putting up money for 
a political campaign. It is not in the record 
that any such thing has been done, there- 
fore you cannot properly cross-examine 
your witness about such a matter.” 

“All right. Of course, I'm under no 
misapprehensions about the facts, but at 
present we will confine ourselves to your 
impatience. Now you go ahead and ex- 
plain the impatience while I retain in si- 
lence my own mental reservations about 
campaign funds.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Weaver. Very well, I 
represent a large investment in this grow- 
ing, thriving, beautiful city of Commerce, 
but the franchise under which that invest- 
ment was made is about to expire. We 
must have a new franchise. And at the 
very time this situation arises, the growth 
of the city demands vastly increased facili- 
ties for serving our patrons. To be specific, 
Mr. Weaver, we need about two million 
dollars’ worth of such facilities. Plans and 
specifications have been ready and waiting 
for nine months. At the very best, such a 
construction program cannot be completed 
within less than two years; and, as I have 
already stated, the customers are growling. 
More and more of them will grow! as time 
passes, and quite properly so. They are 
being mistreated. But by whom, Mr. 
Weaver? Why, none other than that jump- 
ing jack of a Danny, whom you are childish 
enough to call your friend! It’s utterly 
absurd. He backs away from our straight- 
forward, honest, businesslike proposals as 
though they were poison. We can’t even 
get a hearing, much less a decision. Under 
the circumstances, we earnestly hope that 
someone else will be elected mayor, and 
we are appalled at your man’s colossal 
nerve in announcing himself as a candidate 
for reélection.” 
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“Again you make your position clear,” 
Weaver remarked. “‘But there ought not 
to be the slightest difficulty about solving 
a little problem like that.” 

“No?” 

“Why, no! I see the answer to that al- 
ready.” 

“You do?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“Would it be presumptuous of me to ask 
if I might share ‘ 

“Why, Updegraff, it’s simple!’’ Weaver 
interrupted. “Light your pipe and take 
it easy while I save you a lot of grief. In 
the first place, you are all wrong about the 
requirements which the public may reason- 
ably impose upon their elected officials. 
Being an expert in your line, you think that 
the mayor ought also to be an expert, since 
you have to transact business with him. 
Well, you’re wrong. He’s an expert in his 
line, not yours. And his line, Updegraff, is 
politics—ward politics—cheap politics 
politics for cheap people, but he under- 
stands them. He can make seventeen 
kinds of a monkey out of you in his line just 
as you can make a jackass of him at a con- 
vention of electrical engineers. 

“What you ought to have done was pre- 
sent this proposition in some form that 
would have made it easy for him to O. K. 
it. He’s a practical politician and that’s 
all. If he were as good an engineer as you 
are, he wouldn't have to be standing out in 
the broiling sun every time some news-reel 
photographer or rotogravure editor wants 
a picture. He'd have a good, steady job. 
But you are the kind of fellow who thinks 
a mayor ought to be an electrical engineer, 
hydraulic engineer, civil engineer, tax ex- 
pert, financial expert, traffic expert and 
connoisseur of policemen. 

“‘As a matter of fact, if the best brains 
and the best trained men in this country 
all went into the public service, as accord- 
ing to your fool notions they should, it 
would be nothing less than a nationai dis- 
aster. People of outstanding technical 
ability belong in private enterprise where 
they can produce something. For the pub- 
lie service, a fairly good intelligence and 
reasonable integrity are about all we havea 
right to ask, and Danny gives us that. 

“Politics is an exacting mistress. On 
business matters we ought to help our 
politicians all we can. That’s what I’m 
going to do in your case. You've gone and 
put up a candidate who won't get enough 
votes to wad a shotgun, so there’s no use 
thinking about him. The man we've got to 
figure on is the next mayor—and that’s 
Danny. In order to work with him we've 
got to see the problem from his point of 
view. 

“Some of the boys in the organization 
think there is a chance for a good squeeze 
on your franchise. Other citizens have got 
a notion that the city ought to collect a 
bonus for the new franchise, as though that 
wouldn’t eventually be taxed against them 
on their light-and-power bills. Neverthe- 
less, all these notions have got to be dealt 
with. As a practical politician, Danny 
can’t ignore them. Nobody loves an elec- 
tric light and power company. It’s much 
better politics to cuss you out, right or 
wrong. But Danny isn’t mad at you and 
doesn’t want to hurt you. All he’s trying 
to do is save his own skin. Well, I’m going 
to tell Danny how to do that and how to 
give you a square deal at the same time.” 

Updegraff’s eyes narrowed. *“‘ How much 
will it cost me?” he demanded curtly. 

‘“Twenty thousand dollars.”’ 

“Nothing doing, Weaver. 
for mine.” 

“T have never bribed anybody in my 
life, Updegraff, nor taken a bribe.” 

‘‘What’s your scheme?” 

“Danny will make his opening speech 
four days from today. In that speech he 
will say mean things about your company 
and close with a challenge and a question 
aimed at you; that is to say, he will ask a 
question and challenge you to answer it. 
On the following day you will answer the 
question without the slightest difficulty in 

(Continued on Page 12] 
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You can identify the Rexall Stores during 
February by their striking window displays, 


which will be similar to the one here illustrated. 
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Liggett’s are also Rexall stores 
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one near 
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irthday 
Sale 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
OF CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 





EGINNING February Ist, 1928, and continuing 
to the 25th inclusive, the Rexall Stores will cele- 
brate their quarter-century of success by conducting a 


nation-wide Bargain Sale. 


The quality of the merchandise is unsurpassed and the 
savings will be appreciated by the millions of people 
who patronize the Rexall Stores throughout the 


— country. Watch for other Silver Jubilee sales during 


the year. 
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Please mai! me free booklet,“ Home Movies of the Better Kind” 


This is good news for every host 
and hostess. Now you can have high 
class motion picture entertainment at 
home just as easily as you would 
play a record on your phonograph 
or a roll on your reproducing 
piano. Simply place a selected film 
in the Filmo Projector, touch a 
button, and motion pictures of the- 
atre beauty and brilliance appear 
on your wall or screen as if by magic. 


Real movies 

Think of the pleasant variety this fea- 
ture will lend to your bridge parties, 
your afternoon teas, family gatherings, 
evenings when neighbors call! Turn on 
the radio, too, if you wish, and make 
complete the illusion of a real movie 
hour at the theatre. Many thousands 
of the smart set are doing it. 

Filmo Projector, used in showing 
the pictures, attaches to any electric 
light socket. Its operation is completely 
automatic. Simply press the button to 
show movies. To produce very amusing 
effects make your moviesrun backward, 
by touching the reversing knob. It is 
just as easy to stop the projector on any 


BELL & HOWELL 
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There is also Eyemo Camera, using standard (35 mm.) film, for those desiring to commercialize their movies 
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FILMO MOVIES 


the new vogue in entertainment. 


single picture in the film for prolonged 
showing on the screen. Through use of 
interchangeable projection lenses the 
pictures may be regulated to the size 
desired for any room in the home. Every 
operation is so easy a child can do it. 


—of theatre quality 


Pictures shown in the home by the 
Bell & Howell Filmo Projector are as 
flickerless, sharp and brilliant as those 
shown in best theatres. For nearly all 
featured theatre movies are also made 
by Bell & Howell cameras and equip- 
ment, in the leading professional 
studios of the world. 

Bell & Howell have also provided the 
films to use for home entertainment. They 
are called Filmo Library films, a collection of 
hundreds of subjects including famous screen 
stars, vaudeville acts, growing flowers, living 
birds and animals, travel, adventure, golf 
lessons by famous professionals, tennis les- 
sons—many others. New releases are con- 
stantly being added. All films may either be 
purchased outright or rented for a day or 
week at nominal rates from any Filmo dealer. 


Movies you take 


Real intimacy is added to your pro- 
grams by movies you take personally 


NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD 


with Filmo Camera (shown at bottom 
of page). It makes taking movies easier 
than taking snapshots the old way. 
Only two simple operations required. 
Look through the spy-glass view- 
finder and press the button. What you 
see, you get—in sharp, brilliant movies, 
natural as life. 


Filmo Cameras use Eastman Safety 
Film (16 mm.), in the yellow box, 
obtainable at practically all stores 
handling cameras and supplies. First 
cost includes developing and postal 
return to you. Then you are ready for 
the delight of seeing movies that are 
your very own—the family, your 
travels, outings, all the interesting 
events in which you participate. 

See your Filmo dealer for demonstration. 
Tke coupon corner 
of this page will 
bring you the new 
descriptive 
booklet, ‘Home 
Movies of the 
Better Kind.” 
Simply tear 
off—and mail 
to us—today. 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
the world, and Danny will be pledged by 
the terms of his challenge to summon the 
council and grant the franchise within 
twenty-four hours. What’s more, he'll do it. 

“To summarize, you can have your fran- 
chise within a week. You don’t have to 
wait for the election. Asa fee for arranging 
this, I want twenty thousand dollars. Not 
a cent of it is a bribe. The whole negotia- 
tion with regard to the new contract will be 
carried on through the newspapers. You 
will not even have to meet Danny. There 
will be no secrecy whatever, and nothing 
that any man dare criticize.” 

‘How do you know I can answer the 
question he will ask?” 

“Well, Updegraff, I know. Let it rest 
there.” 

“When do you want your money?” 

“Not until the franchise is granted.” 

‘*Am I hearing you right?” 

“T don’t know; I'll repeat—not until 
the franchise is granted.” 

‘Of course, of course, you old scoundrel! 
I always liked you, and I know you’re all 
right, but I can’t help being afraid of you 
every time youshow up. . But hang 
it ‘all, Weaver, I’m tied up with this fel- 
low Longstreet, the opposition candidate. 
Promised to do everything in the world I 
can for him.” 

‘“‘That’s all right. Go ahead. You surely 
don’t think we want you in our camp, do 
you? We represent the toiling masses, Mr. 
Updegraff. We hate fellows like you. Per- 
haps Mr. Longstreet would like for you to 
sit on the platform when he opens his cam- 
paign. If so, please do. Both candidates 
would consider it a favor.” 

Updegraff laughed heartily. ‘All right, 
you old Machiavelli,” he said. ‘And now 
excuse me before I miss an important en- 
gagement.” 

Vv 

EMORIAL HALL was filled to over- 

flowing; brass bands played in relays, 
one on the platform, one in the gallery, one 
outside in the street; flags waved, and 
there was much cheering for ‘‘our Danny.” 
After six introductions, four in strikingly 
foreign accents, he delivered his speech. 
Only a few paragraphs of that speech are 
essential to this account of events in the 
municipal life of Commerce. 

‘‘And now,” the mayor declaimed, “‘we 
come to the franchise of the electric light 
and power company. I say to them just 
what I have said to the street-railway 
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company: Treat this city fairly and you 
will have no trouble. I am here to protect 
the interests of the plain people and, so help 
me God, that’s what I’m going to do as 
long as lam mayor. The corporations may 
beat me with their money, but I'll do my 
duty to the last gasp. 

“The electric light and power company 
has given us inadequate service with anti- 
quated equipment for years. Everybody 
knows that. The facts are overwhelming. 
If they want to hold their franchise, they 
must give us service. I have looked into 
this question minutely, with the aid of ex- 
pert counsel. They need not less than 
two million dollars’ worth of machinery and 
additional equipment to discharge their 
duty to our people. If they will make that 
investment, they can have the franchise. 
If they will not make it, they cannot have 
the franchise. That's all we ask of them. 
Therefore I check the whole problem back 
to their executive director, William B. Up- 
degraff, and ask him if he will do what 
common sense, sound business policy and 
fair dealing demand. 

“*T want the newspaper men to go to him 
tomorrow morning early and say: ‘Mr. 
Updegraff, will you, as the executive head 
of your company, promise to spend not 
less than two million dollars improving 
your plant and equipment in this city? 
Will you begin doing this within one month 
after the franchise is granted?’ Those are 
plain questions that can be answered yes or 
no. And that’s all I want, yes or no. 

“Tf Mr. Updegraff seizes this occasion to 
make a speech on behalf of his candidate, 
old Kilowatt Longstreet, we will know what 
to expect. But let him give the people of 
this city two unqualified affirmatives and 
the franchise will be granted within twenty- 
four hours. He won’t have to elect his 
hired hand to get it; I’m not playing poli- 
tics. So that’s all there is tothat. He must 
say yes to those two questions and the 
whole problem is ended. My critics say 
I don’t understand these things, but I ask 
you, the plain people, to decide in your 
own hearts and minds whether what I have 
just said isn’t the simplest and squarest 
statement of the case that you have yet 
heard.” 

Vv 
ILLIAM B. UPDEGRAFF received 
the newspapermen at half-past nine 
o'clock. 

“*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘a troublesome 

problem comes to a most ‘athieauates end. 
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I answer without qualification that the 
mayor’s demands will be met not only to 
the letter but generously 

“Anything more you'd 
Jimmy Furlong queried 

‘The mayor imposed limitations on my 
oratory, young man,”’ Updegraff answered, 
smiling. ‘‘The intervie closed, 
cause I wish to be brusque but by order of 
the chief executive of the city. 
day, gentlemen.” 


like to say?” 


wil not be- 


Good 


Jimmy Furlong” grinned cynically. 
“Licked to a frazzle,"’ was his mental ob- 
servation. ‘‘Weaver framed this. The 


election is in the bag.” 


vi 
EAVER was in conference with James 
J. Purdy, vice president and general 
manager of the Commerce Street Railway 
Company. 

“Of course, Purdy, you can have the con- 
trolling interest,” he was saying. ‘‘ Natu- 
rally, | wanted to see your plans first, and 
since they’re all right I'd be a fool not to 
welcome the management of experienced 
men such as you can command. 
one more little detail we ought to agree on, 
however. A housing proposition like this 
needs plenty of advertising, and I know 
how we can get a million dollar’s worth for 
nothing.” 

“‘How, Weaver? 

“We'll let Mayor Danny announce in 
one of his speeches that this development 
is being made at his solicitation and accord- 
ing to his suggestions. That's good politics 
for him and it won’t do us any harm. Then 
we can have a formal opening day, with 
the mayor of the city out there making a 
speech.” 

*“Do you think he’d do it?”’ 

“Of course, Purdy. He'd stand on his 
head on top of a fire ladder if he had a 
crowd to applaud and some photographers 
present. Now that he’s elected, I don't 
mind saying he’s about the most complete 
nit-wit I ever encountered—but useful, 
Purdy, and harmless.” 

“*Let’s have him by all means.” 

“Yes, I think it would be a good stunt. 
This development project ought to be a 
clean-up for us, and there’s no harm in 
getting him interested, because we'll be 
asking for streets and sewers and the Lord 
knows what all as we go along.” 


There’s | 


“You don’t mind working with a fellow | 


like Danny at all, do you, Weaver?” 
“‘No. I elect em whenever I can. 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


promptly in the morning, and that we would 
sit down to a breakfast perfectly prepared 
and perfectly served. 

The first intimation of trouble came the 
night we had a large dinner party—the 
first since Bridget’s installation. Mehit- 
abel—who was particularly anxious that 
everything should go off smoothly—had 
had the man over from the radio store on 
the corner to tune Bridget up, tighten her 
loose parts and see that she was properly 
oiled. 

“I’m terribly sorry! I can’t understand 
t,’”’ said Mehitabel apologetically as Bridget 
poured a plate of hot soup down Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s back. 

“It’s really nothing at all,” 
Ferguson reassuringly. ‘“‘I rather 
it i 


said Mrs. 
like 


said 


” 


“But you don’t know Bridget,” 
Mehitabel. “‘She’snever been like this 

Bridget staggered unsteadily into the 
room, carrying an armful of raw vegetables 
which she dropped unceremoniously on the 
table. 

**She’s out of order!” I exclaimed. 

“T’ll call up the radio man,” said Me- 
hitabel. 

‘**Let me look at her,” said Brown, who 
is an electrical engineer. 

We looked on nervously as Brown un- 
fastened the back door of our treasure and 
peered expertly into her machinery. 





(Continued from Page 26 


**She’ll be all right in the morning,” he 
said, looking up with a laugh. ‘It’s nothing 
but static.” 

We put Bridget to bed in the clothes 
closet in the hall, and Mehitabel went into 
the kitchen and scrambled some eggs for 
our guests. 

The following morning we heard Bridget, 
up bright and early, singing cheerily in her 
clear, rich tenor in the kitchen. We had 
bought some John McCormack records for 
the small phonograph that was concealed 
in her interior. It seemed more realistic to 
have a maid singing about the kitchen. 

Then came the catastrophe. One night, 
about an hour or so after we had gone to 
bed, we were wakened by the sound of 
smashing crockery in the dining room. 

“‘Burglars,”” Mehitabel whispered to me. 

The clear bell-like notes of Mother Ma- 
chree floated through the apartment. 

“‘Bridget,”’ I said. 

We sprang from the bed and ran into the 
dining room. There stood Bridget calmly 
hurling our best china against the wall. The 
wreck of shattered dishes lay all about her 
on the floor. 

“Bridget,” cried Mehitabel, 
you doing? Stop it at once!”’ 

“*Oh, I love the dear silver that shines in 
your hair,”’ sang Bridget tauntingly, and, 
with a contemptuous gesture, hurled a tea- 
pot at my head. 


“‘what are 


“*She’s sick,” 
frightened voice. 
driver and the oil can! 

I started to leave the room. 

“And get the instruction book!” 
Mehitabel after me. 

I fumbled in the darkness of the adjoin- 
ing room for the tools. 

“Oh, I kiss the dear fingers so toil-worn 
for me,” Bridget’s song followed me mock- 
ingly. 

“Quic k, quick!”’ cried Mehitabel. 
running down!” 


“Quick, get the screw 


“*She’s 


said Mehitabel to me in a | 


cried | 


I dashed back into the dining room in | 


time to see Bridget shudder convulsively 
and fall limply upon the floor. ‘‘God rest 
you and keep you,”’ she gasped, ‘‘ Mother 
Machree.’”’ There was a sharp explosion 
and a smell of burning rubber. A small 
wisp of smoke curled up from Bridget lying 
lifeless on the floor. 

The following morning the coroner, the 
radio man from the corner, and the expert 
from the factory where we had purchased 
her performed an autopsy upon all that 
was left of Bridget. 

Solemnly they came into the living room, 
where Mehitabel sat weeping inconsoiably. 

‘‘She died of a short circuit,” said the 
coroner simply. 

We bowed our heads. 

‘**Peace to her kilowatts,” 
tially. 


I said reveren- 


Newman Levy. 
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We urge you to write for a free copy of 
Polk Miller's famous Dog Beok. In clear, 
non-technical language it tells the. symp- 
toms of dog diseases and the best treat 
ments for each. There are 
useful articles on the [page] 
feeding, breeding and | 
rearing ot dogs This 
book has been the guide 
for millions of dog lovers 
It is revised yearly and 
kept strictly up-to-date 
It has saved the lives 
of untold thousands of 
valuable animals. It is 
tree 
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Property Owners may Secure this Loss-prevention 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


N January, a White Fireman 

(a representative of the Loss- 
Prevention Engineering Service 
maintained by insurance compa- 
nies) inspected a manufacturing 
plant valued at $2,000,000. He 
was seeking means to reduce to 
the minimum the daily fire-haz- 
ards in this great industrial works. 


One of his recommendations 
called for the bricking-up of a 
window-opening in a minor 
building of the plant—a building 
filled with combustible stock. 


The owners accepted this recom- 
mendation, along with others. 
The bricking-up of the window- 
opening at once eliminated a 
fire-hazard and correspondingly 
lowered the insurance premium. 


This, however, proved but inci- 
dental to the total benefit ensuing 
from a little masonry work. 


POST 


y 


February 4, 1928 














In October, less than ten months 
after the recommendations were 
made, a stubborn fire occurred in 
the very building in which the 
window-opening had been 
bricked-up, and consumed its 
combustible contents. 


Yet, because that building had 
no outlet for the flames on the 
side adjoining another building, 
the fire was successfully confined 
to the one building in which it 
originated. 


And so this plant was able to 
continue operation without 
interruption. 


No orders were lost, no workmen 
were thrown out of employment, 
local merchants were not affected 
—all of which would have 
resulted if this, the town’s 
leading had suffered 
plant destruction through fire. 


industry, 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company—Founded 1792 
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DESTROYERS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


It was in the great naval Battle of Jut- 
land that destroyers proved their value 
from every tactical point of view. The bat- 
tle opened with a running fight between six 
British and five German battle cruisers. In 
less than forty minutes two British battle 
cruisers were sunk by gunfire and a third 
severely damaged. To aid the distressed 
British bat.le cruisers, twelve destroyers 
advanced in an attack on the German bat- 
tle cruisers. Then, to counter this attack, a 
German light cruiser and fifteen destroyers 
dashed through the German column and a 
battle took place at close range. The 
torpedo attacks were frustrated and two 
destroyers on each side were sunk. A note- 
worthy feature was the demonstrated abil- 
ity of destroyers to remain in action after 
suffering great damagefrom gunfire. During 
the many activities in which seventy-two 
German and eighty British destroyers were 
engaged, the British lost seven and the 
Germans only five destroyers. On both 
sides the destroyers were maneuvered with 
skill, dash and the utmost courage. 

The adventures that may befall destroy- 
ersin battle— particularly ina night action— 
may be visualized by a brief description of 
what happened to the Fourth Flotilla of 
the British Fleet one night in that battle. 
This flotilla was composed of the Tipper- 
ary, a flotilla leader, and eighteen destroy- 
ers. Of the seven destroyers sunk in the 
battle, five belonged to this flotilla. 

On the afternoon of May 31st four de- 
stroyers of the flotilla, including the Shark 
and the Acasta, were detailed to screen the 
Third Cruiser Squadron. The weather was 
misty and it was quite difficult to see the 
enemy’s ships. However, at about six 
o'clock in the evening, part of the enemy’s 
fleet was sighted, and Commander Loftus 
Jones of the Shark proceeded at once to at- 
tack. At the same time several German 
light cruisers and destroyers started a tor- 
pedo attack on the British Third Battle 
Cruiser Squadron and as a result the Eng- 
lish destroyers were soon battling with Ger- 
man light cruisers and destroyers. How 
bitter that fighting was may be illustrated 
by theexperience of the Shark. In theattack 
this destroyer was damaged by gunfire. The 
British boats, seeing the enemy offensive 
broken up, turned to rejoin the battle 
cruisers while the crippled Shark remained 
behind. As newcomers among the German 
vessels appeared they opened a heavy fire 
on the Shark, causing many casualties and 
wounding Commander Jones. 


Down With Colors Flying 


The destroyer Acasta came to assist, but 
Commander Jones ordered it away. One 
gun and one torpedo were left on the Shark. 
While the torpedo was being loaded it was 
exploded by a shell and many of the crew 
were killed. The surviving officers and men 
heroically continued to fight with the one 
gun in action. Again the captain was 
wounded, his left leg being blown off by a 
shell. Despite this, he continued to direct 
the fire until the condition of the Shark and 
the approach of enemy destroyers made it 
impossible for the ship to escape falling 
into enemy hands. Commander Jones then 
gave the order to sink the ship, only to 
countermand it when he learned the single 
gun still could be used. A moment later 
two torpedoes struck the Shark and the 
gallant ship went down with colors flying. 

Six survivors were picked up next day 
by a Danish steamer. Commander Jones 
was awarded posthumously the Victoria 
Cross, the most prized of all British deco- 
rations. Well had he earned it! 

Later in the engagement the Acasta was 
struck in the engine room by two large 
shells and the ship was disabled just in the 
path of the British main fleet. It succeeded 
in making repairs which allowed it to steam 
at three or four knots and finally reach port. 

After the day battle the remaining ships 
of the Fourth Flotilla were stationed about 





five miles astern of the British battleships 
and were steaming south in column at 
seventeen knots speed. At about 11:30 
o'clock in the evening three vessels were 
sighted. It was impossible to determine 
whether they were friends or enemies. They 
passed the destroyers slowly, and when the 
leading ship was abeam of the Tipperary, 
that vessel issued a challenge. Immedi- 
ately the three ships switched on search- 
lights and opened a deadly fire on the 
leading destroyer. Every salvo found its 
target. The first salvo killed the captain and 
everyone on the Tipperary’s bridge. Three 
more salvos struck the ship and she lay 
helpless and was doomed. For two hours 
the Tipperary burned fiercely; then she 
sank. Eleven officers and 176 men were 
lost. When the ship went down about 
thirty men and one officer were on a light 
raft. Eight other men were picked up by a 
German vessel and made prisoners of war. 


A Night of Action 


Next astern of the Tipperary was the 
destroyer Spitfire. This vessel opened fire 
and fired a torpedo before turning away 
from the enemy. At this moment the Spit- 
fire was struck by a salvo of eight-inch 
shells. The vessel was soon clear of the 


action, but seeing the Tipperary on fire, de- | 


cided to return to render assistance, and as 
the Tipperary was neared, a German cruiser 
was seen suddenly bearing down on the 
Spitfire, apparently with the intention to 
ram. The two ships met end-on, the de- 
stroyer steaming at twenty-seven knots and 
the cruiser probably about twenty knots. 
They came together port bow to port bow 
with a terrific crash. The German cruiser 
opened fire, but could not depress the guns 
to get a hit. The blast of the guns, how- 
ever, was so terrific that it cleared the 
destroyer’s decks. The foremast and the for- 
ward funnel were blown down by the blast 
and fires were started in the forward part of 


the ship. Two shells had struck the ship | 


just before the collision, wrecking the 
bridge and killing everyone on it except the 
coxswain and two men. The ships soon 
cleared each other and the cruiser disap- 
peared in the darkness. A shell had passed 
close to the captain’s head, cutting open 
the scalp, and the blast of it had hurled him 
from the bridge to the upper deck, a dis- 
tance of twenty-four feet. 

Soon afterward there appeared, a few 


hundred yards away, a large cruiser on fire, | 


fore and aft, steering straight for the Spit- 
fire. 
tunately it was avoided by a few feet. 
Shortly after, the cruiser disappeared and a 
terrific explosion was heard in the direction 
in which it had gone. It was the unfor- 
tunate Black Prince. 
action the flotilla was dispersed in confu- 
sion. The Broke, the second leader, col- 
lected six of the ships and started to regain 
station when, at about 12:15 o’clock, the 
flotilla sighted an enemy battleship close 
by. Both the Broke and the stranger chal- 
lenged. Immediately the Broke was in a 
blaze of searchlights and the enemy opened 
a rapid fire. One officer and forty-six men 
of the Broke were killed and three officers 
and thirty-three men wounded. The 
engine-room telegraphs had been shot 
away, but the machinery was intact. 

Soon the enemy searchlights were out 
and the Broke left in darkness. Suddenly 
another ship loomed up dead ahead, and 
then, with a terrific crash, the Broke struck 
the destroyer Sparrowhawk just forward of 
the bridge and made such a cut in the ship 
that the bow broke off and floated away. 
The shock of the collision threw a lieuten- 
ant and some men of the Sparrowhawk 
over on board the Broke. As the Broke 
steamed astern to get clear of the Sparrow- 


hawk, another destroyer, tr > Contest, sud- | 


denly appeared out of the darkness and 
crashed into and cut off about fifteen feet of 
Continued on Page 125 
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A collision seemed inevitable, but for- 


As a result of this | 
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ut the NEW way... 


Next to the tobacco itself the way it’s cut 
is the most important thing about a pipe 
tobacco . . . If it’s granulated or cut fine it 
naturally burns fastand hot . . . Soto prevent 
this, Granger is cut a new way, ROUGH 
CUT ... cut in large shaggy flakes .. . 


—and that’s one reason why 


pipe smokers like Granger so well! 


LicGett & Myers Toracco Co. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT IN THE NEW FOIL PACKAGE IS 
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What is easy steering, anyway? Merely turning the wheel is steering— 


yes—but, it’s only a small part of it! How easily does your wheel turn 
—and how far do you have to turn it? 


More questions: Does your car straighten out almost automatically 
after a turn—or do you have to unwind the wheel again? Does your 
wheel hold firm and steady going over bumps or rough roads—or 
does it jiggle and twist in your hands? | 


Can you drive through heavy gravel with confidence and safety— 
or do you have to fight the wheel to keep your course? Can you park 
easily—or must you twist and tug to get into space? 


Drive a car (listed below) equipped with Ross Cam and Lever Steering 
Gear—and you'll get an entirely new conception of steering. Ross steering 
is different—it will surprise you. Know what steering can be. Try Ross! 


n be 














These Cars are Ross-Equipped Yeu Can Put Ross in These Cars 
THE MANUFACTURERS of the cars listed below appreciate the ABE OM SAB IL OE a 
H Thank ‘ -o f’ ' 
importance of steering, and want you to have what they believe | Check and Mail This C oupon ' 
to be the best. Therefore, they supply Ross as standard equip- {| [9 Forp OOaKtann } 
ment in their cars (as do also 104 manufacturers of trucks, | [Overtanp ODDonce OButcx OC Essex ' 
50 makers of buses and 9 makers of taxicabs): ' (© Cnevrotet (1) Pontiac OOupsmosite OHupson | 
' | Body Styl a 
Auburn Hupmobile Paige ' Baty v " sis : avo ' 
Chrvsler 80 Kissel Peerless ' Ross Gear anv Toot Co., Lafayette, Ind. ' 
Cunningham Kleiber Reo Flying Cloud Please send facts about Ross Replacement Unit 
Davis t cmimnbiie “eae ' and free booklet on Steering. I have marked above ' 
Diana Marmon 68 and78 Stearns-Knight 6 the name and body-style of the car I drive. ' 
Duesenberg McFarlan Studebaker : Sees ian 
Elcar Moon Stutz ' 
Gardner Nash Standard 6 Velie ‘ ADDRESS Beate bee oie lke aaah ain 
Hertz Wolverine NR eo RE EER, AST 
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(Continued from Page 123) 
the Sparrowhawk’s stern. An attempt was 
made later to tow the Sparrowhawk to port, 
but owing to increasing wind and sea, it be- 
came necessary to sink the Sparrowhawk 
the following morning. 

The Broke and accompanying destroyers 
had run into four German battleships, one 
after another. The battleships picked up 
the destroyers with their searchlights and 
opened fire. The fourth ship in the column, 
the Fortune, was blown almost to pieces. 
There was not a single survivor from this 
ship. The third ship in the column was the 
Ardent, of whose crew there were only two 
survivors, one the captain. The narrative 
of the captain is a thrilling story of adven- 
ture. After his vessel sank he was picked 
up the following day floating, unconscious, 
in a life buoy. 

The record made by United States de- 
stroyers in the World War is one of which 
the Navy is justly proud. In the war zone 
they steamed from 5000 to 7000 miles a 
month. At the end of the war there were 
about seventy-five destroyers in European 
waters. Only one or two had to be sent to 
the United States for extensive repairs, and 
among these destroyers were some of the 
smallest and oldest on the Navy list. 

As everyone knows, the destroyers con- 
stituted one of our greatest contributions to 
victory, and were an important factor in 
frustrating the German submarine menace, 
which had assumed serious proportions. In 
May of 1917, only a few weeks after Amer- 
ica had entered the war, six American de- 
stroyers under Commander J. K. Taussig 
dropped anchor off Queenstown. Their ar- 
rival did much to encourage the Allies, who 
referred to it as ‘‘the return of the May- 
flower.”” In the Proceedings of the Naval 
Institute for December, 1922, is an inter- 
esting description of the meeting between 
Commander Taussig and Admiral Bayly 
of the Royal Navy. 

They exchanged the usual formalities 
and then Admiral Bayly asked: ‘‘Com- 
mander Taussig, at what time will your 
vessels be ready for sea?”’ 

“‘T shall be ready when fueled,’’ was the 
reply. 

“Do you need any repairs?” asked the 
admiral. 

“No, sir,” said Taussig. 

“Do you need any stores?” 

“No, sir. Each vessel now has on stores 
sufficient to last seventy days.” 

The admiral was greatly pleased by this 
evidence of preparedness and effectiveness 
on the part of the light ships that had just 
crossed the wide Atlantic. 

“You will take four days’ rest,’’ he said. 
“‘Good morning.” 


A Tribute to Destroyers 


By May seventeenth a second division of 
six destroyers had arrived, and before the 
middle of July thirty-four of these Amer- 
ican ships were operating out of Queens- 
town. They followed a rigorous routine 
consisting of six days of patrol, then two 
days in port, with five days off for boiler 
cleaning and overhauling once a month. 

Only men who have served on destroyers 
can know the hardships of the work. The 
ships answered calls for help from victims 
of the submarine, picked up survivors, met 
the transports in dangerous areas close to 
their ports and escorted them in, and 
hunted constantly for submarines, which 
they attacked by ramming, by gunfire, or 
with depth bombs. 

Their most effective service was the 
escorting of convoys of troopships and mer- 
chant ships. In all kinds of weather, rough 
seas and smooth, in rain and fog, destroyer 
escorts met the convoys, formed an anti- 
submarine screen, and zigzagging ahead of 
the convoys, effectually protected our 
transports and cargo ships. That not a 
single troopship escorted by our destroyers 
was sunk is the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to the naval officers commanding de- 
stroyers in the war zone. 

There are, among the records of these 
wartime destroyers, stirring examples of 
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both courage and extraordinary seaman- 
ship. The story of the destroyer Shaw is 
one of them. This vessel was escorting 
transports through a submarine-infested 
area when, early one morning, the steering 
wheel jammed. When this occurred she was 
heading directly for the Aquitania, laden 
with troops. Had she rammed the liner it 
would have sunk. Commander Glassford of 
the Shaw realized this. Quickly he ordered, 
“Full speed astern.”” With terrific strain 
the engines were reversed, swinging the 
Shaw off her course. She avoided ramming 
the Aquitania, but in so doing, ran directly 
under the huge steamer’s stern and had her 
bow cut away. Two officers and ten men 
were killed. The bow of the destroyer 
drifted away. What was left caught fire as 
the oil tanks were ignited. But officers and 
crew quenched the flames, refused assist- 
ance and backed the damaged vessel, saved 
from sinking by her water-tight compart- 
ments, safely into port. 


In a Sea of Flame 


The engagement between the destroyer 
Fanning, commanded by Lieutenant A. S. 
Carpender, and the U-58 in November of 
1917 is another thrilling tale. With the 
Nicholson, the Fanning was guarding a con- 
voy of eight British merchant ships near 
Queenstown when a submarine was sighted. 
Immediately the Fanning charged in an at- 
tempt to ram it, but the submarine sub- 
merged in time. The Fanning dropped a 
depth charge and turned just as the sub- 
marine emerged again. A second depth 
charge and some shots from the stern gun 
brought the submarine crew on deck to 
surrender. 

While the Nicholson stood by, prepared 
to fire in case of treachery, the Fanning 
picked up the four officers and thirty-five 
men of the crew just before the submarine 
sank. Two of the American enlisted men 
actually leaped into the cold water to save 
a German sailor who was drowning. The 
depth bomb had put the U-58 out of com- 
mission and it had been necessary for the 
crew to blow the tanks and come to the 
surface to be saved from perishing under 
the sea. 

The Nicholson figured in another inter- 
esting and typical adventure. One morning 
in October, 1917, she answered a call for 
help from the American merchantman J. L. 
Luckenback, which had been attacked by 
gunfire from asubmarine. The Luckenback 
was defending herself with guns on deck. 

“Do not surrender,” radioed the Nichol- 
son as it steamed to the rescue. 

“Never,” was the courageous reply car- 
ried back through the air. The Nicholson 
arrived in time to save the merchantman 
and convoyed her safely into port. 

Apart from their extraordinary service in 
convoy work, the American destroyers and 
their crews participated in many heroic ex- 
ploits. One of the most daring of these oc- 
curred on April 17, 1918, in Quiberon Bay. 
That night shortly after eleven o’clock the 
Florence H., a vessel of a convoy there, 
burst into flames. The ship was loaded with 
tons of smokeless powder, which burned 
fiercely. An explosion followed, throwing 
cases of powder into the sea, and soon the 
surrounding water was covered with burn- 
ing boxes of powder. To save themselves, 
members of the crew of the Florence H. 
were forced to jump overboard. Sister 
vessels sent boats to rescue the survivors, 
but could not pass the burning powder to 
reach them. All would have been lost but 
for the destroyer Stewart, commanded by 
Lieutenant Commander H. S. Haislip, 
which steamed into the sea of flame and 
rescued many at great risk that the ship 
would be set afire and destroyed. Despite 
the danger of fire and destruction which it 
faced, the Stewart escaped with but little 
damage. 

The name of Destroyer 255—the Osmond 
Ingram—commemorates another example 
of heroism on the part of a member of a 
destroyer crew during the war. It honors 
Osmond Kelley Ingram, first-class gunner’s 
mate, who was killed when his ship, the 
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the old home... 


with Ed gwood shin gles 


HAT shall I do with my old-style home. . 


lot is valuable... . if I sell, it means a sacrifice . . . 


All these recurring thought clouds have a silver lining. . . 


.. 1 like my neighbors . . . 
no one wants an old home. 


». my 


. re-yle with Edgwood 


red cedar shingles. Thousands are doing it, because it’s simple, practical, economical 


and profitable. 


Edgwood red cedar shingles with their tapered ends and thick butts can be laid 


right over the old clapboards to conform to any architectural design 


. they 


can be matched and fitted around windows and doors, under dormers and eaves. 


They can be stained in beautiful soft tones, or bought ready-stained. No other 
building material fits in so readily for remodeling, and nothing can give such an 
appearance of newness to your home. 


Laying right over the old clapboards gives double insulation, too . 


of the above home writes us: 


. . the owner 


“Since we remodeled our home with Edgwood shingles, our fuel bills have been cut 


25%. 


Another thing—our home has a northern exposure and since remodeling we 


are quite comfortable with normal heating, when winter northeast winds are blowing.” 


The 5 Essentials of Good Building 


Appearance: Edgwood shingled roofs and sidewalls are beautiful 


more adaptable to architectural design and color harmony 


. no other materia! is 


Durability: Edgwood shingles are filled by nature with preservative oils—they are immune 


to decay. 


Safety: Edgwood shingles, because they 


therefore resisting exterior ignition. 


Insulation: Edgwood shingles have, by 
exterior building material. 

Economy: Edgwood roofs cost from 14% 
by years of service, from 126% to 825% less 








Write forFrer booklet, 
“Edgewood Homes,” 
containing many ex 
amples of delightful 
modern homes together 
with expert advice on 
remodeling and re-roof- 
\. ing. Fill in coupon. 
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are sawn edge-grain, will not warp, cup or curl— 
test, greater insulation qualities than any other 


to 135% less than other standard roofs, measured 
Edgwood sidewalls cost from 9% 


to 342% less 


Your architect, contractor, or lumber dealer can offer you advice abo 
remodeling. Ask them about Edgwood red cedar shingles. Write for free 
booklets ""Re-fyling the Old Home’’ and "'Edgwood Homes.” 
ore —— ~ we>- 

THE CONSOLIDATED SHINGLE MILLS OF 
British Co_umBia Lrp 
907-A METROPOLITAN BUILDING, VANCOuvER, B. ¢ 
Please send me booklet "Edgewood Home 
Name 
cAddre SJ 
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(State whether home-owner, architect, build ” r 
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EDGWOOD SHINGLES 
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for roofs and sidewalls 
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Yale No. 192 Steel Rotary 
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Must you have something 


stolen ? 


{Jo make you say 


Yale Locks everywhere) 


You may have a fine home, apartment, office, store or factory. 


But it is never really yours unless it can be safely locked 


Make the place you live in or work in as pleasant as you 
like. Everybody tries to do that nowadays. But put a lock 


A Yale 


on it! Not just any lock. 
Cylinder Lock. 


For example, the Yale No. 44 Automatic 
Deadlatch, a combined springlatch and 
deadlock. Automatic in action—throws 
the bolt almost twice the usual distance 
an exclusive Yale feature. Handsome brass 
color finish. Sells for $4.50 each. 


Or this, Yale No. 10 Steel Bar Deadlock. 
It’s as secure as a bar of steel across the 
door. Cannot be jimmied or sawed through 
and its Yale Pin-Tumbler Cylinder will 
keep out any sneak-thief. Attractive brass 
color finish. Priced at $5.00 each. 


Or this, Yale No. 192 Steel Rotary Bolt 
Deadlock —interlocking door and jamb to- 
gether. Here is super-protection, concen- 
trated strength, unusual security. Its 
massive 34 inch bolt of solid hardened steel 


is a sturdy defense against the pressure of 


the jimmy. Solid brass case—a quality 
lock. Sells at $5.50 each. 


7 
Yale will send you 

—a folder describing these and six other Yale deadlatches 

and deadlocks varying in resistance quality as your needs for 

protection vary. Or you can get one of these folders and 

see the locks themselves at a convenient hardware store. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 





| destroyer Cassin, was torpedoed in Euro- 
| pean waters on October 15, 1917. Ingram 
saw the torpedo coming from a German 
submarine toward the stern of the Cassin. 
He realized that if the torpedo struck the 
ship near the place where the high explo- 
sives were stored the vessel would be blown 
up. Instead of seeking safety, he rushed 
aft to throw the charges overboard before 
the torpedo reached the ship. While doing 
| this the torpedo struck the ship and In- 
| gram was blown overboard himself. His 
body was never recovered. He sacrificed 
his own life to save his ship and shipmates. 
Truly a heroic action. Although the Cas- 
sin was struck by the torpedo, she kept 
afloat and drove off the submarine when it 
came to the surface to attack her with guns. 
Then, despite stormy weather, and with the 
assistance of other vessels, she reached port. 
After the German High Seas Fleet sur- 
rendered in November, 1918, American 
destroyers continued to give much valu- 
able service. In the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea and the Baltic, they worked with 
cruisers in the distribution of food supplies 
and clothing to starving Russians. It was 
there that the crew of the destroyer Childs 
adopted and arranged for the maintenance 
of forty Russian children. In September of 
1922, when fire destroyed the Greek and 
Armenian sections of Smyrna, an American 
destroyer picked up no less than 670 per- 
sons from the waterside and from the water 
itself. Our destroyers then took the lead in 
helping 260,000 refugees and arranging for 
their evacuation to Greece under naval 
protection. In December of that same 
year the destroyer Bainbridge made a 
notable rescue in the Sea of Marmora. 
When the French transport Vinh-Long 
caught fire, the Bainbridge went alongside, 
and, despite a panic and a series of explo- 
sions, rescued 482 persons and carried them 
to Constantinople. In September of 1923, 
when seven United States destroyers were 
wrecked on the coast of California during a 
fog at night, the crews gave a remarkable 
demonstration of the quality of naval dis- 
cipline, as a result of which only twenty- 
| two men were lost. 
In diplomacy as well as in war, the de- 
| stroyer has figured prominently. At the 
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Washington Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments the French refused to have 
any ratio applied to submarines. At once 
the British refused to have a ratio applied 
to destroyers, because the destroyer is the 
most efficient weapon to use against the 
U-boats. During the Tripartite Geneva 
Conference of last July, the naval experts 
of the powers party to the conference had 
a tentative discussion and agreement fix- 
ing the size of destroyers. This was to have 
been 1500 standard tons for destroyers and 
1850 standard tons for destroyer leaders. 

At the time of the Geneva Conference 
much misinformation disseminated. I have 
read, for example, one account which stated 
that 176 destroyers were built in a month’s 
time ten years ago when America entered 
the World War. It added that the de- 
stroyers now out of commission are with- 
out funnels, torpedo tubes, guns and parts 
of engines, and going to rust. This is, of 
course, inaccurate. It is true destroyers de- 
teriorate when not in active service. The 
only way to have them re&dy for war is to 
keep them in active commission. Neverthe- 
less, the United States destroyers out of 
commission are preserved as much as lim- 
ited funds permit. Much of the material 
becomes obsolescent. There is no doubt, 
however, that, if the necessary funds are 
made available, the destroyers can be put in 
a condition for many years’ more service. 
The life of a destroyer has been variously 
estimated as being from twelve to twenty- 
four years. At the Geneva Conference it 
was suggested and approved that replace- 
ment could take place after sixteen years. 
This is probably as good an estimate as any 
for the life of a destroyer. The life of any 
vessel depends upon the care that is be- 
stowed upon it. Apart from many other 
advantages, here is an excellent reason for 
keeping all our destroyers in active service. 
Their years of service are thereby pro- 
longed. But this would require a large 
increase in the enlisted personnel. 

In the wars of the past the destroyer 
3 played an important, and spectacular 
part. In the next war, due to limitation 


of the numbers of capital ships, the de- 
stroyer may have even a greater influence 
in a final decision. 
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New Velie 6-66 Sedan 





oye EFUL body lines, charming color effects 
and luxurious interior appointments give 
to the new Velie models every desired attri- 
bute of style and comfort. (In twenty years of 
splendid performance, Velie Motor Cars have 
won a world-wide reputation for quality and 
long life. (All units subject to wear are over- 
size. The Velie 4-bearing crankshaft is the 
largest used in any 6-cylinder car of its class. 
Entirely eliminates vibration at any speed. 
(Velie super-service axles are 100 per cent 
overstrength. Special forced-feed system car- 


( th 
The Do “Anniversary Velie models include 


amost distinguished series of sixes and straight eights 


ries lubrication direct to every moving part; 
insuring a low minimum of wear and repair. 
(| Economical; averaging more than 20 miles 
per gallon of gasoline. 4-wheel internal hy- 
draulic brakes of latest design. Stops in 94 feet 
at 66-mile speed. Accelerates 5 to 25 miles in 
7 seconds. (| Low center of gravity; with great 
power for hill or straightaway. Handles easily 
atall speedsand is perfectly controlled. (, Motor- 
ists who appreciate intrinsic motor car value 
are invited to inspect and drive the new Velie 
models, on display by Velie Franchise dealers. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION, Modlme, I//inots 





VELIE SIXES AND EIGHTS RANGE 


fv VELIE 


IN PRICE FROM $1195 TO $2095, .O.B. MOLINE, ILLINOIS—FULLY EQUIPPED 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
ITS FOUNDER .... 
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“If it wasn’t so, they wouldn’t dare do it!” 


INCE there was a leak in the living 

room both Clara and George found 
the dining room a little crowded. Two sets 
of furniture didn’t fit well in one room. 

“Well,” said Clara, “the company 
wrote back they were sorry, but the break- 
ing wasn’t their fault and a new part 
would cost me $3.50! The thing was 
guaranteed too, George!” 

“Well, there’s all kinds of guarantees, 
Clara, Some companies talk a lot about 
‘guaranteed goods, but you may find 
that all they guarantee is that a wooden 
thing is ‘positively guaranteed to be of 
wood,’ or some such thing.” 

George Wallop knocked his cigar 
ash onto the carpet and thoughtfully 
shuffled it in as he spoke. “Yes,” he 
added,"there are all kinds of guarantees 
and it pays to read ’em first instead of 
afterward.” He picked up a copy of The 
Saturday Evening Post and began turning 
through the advertising pages. 

“Talking about guarantees,” he ex- 
claimed, “here’s one that sounds real.” 


ALPHA BRASS 





“What's that you are reading?” asked 
Clara Wallop, looking over her glasses. 
“Read it to me if it’s so good.” 

“It’s an Alpha Brass Pipe advertise- 
ment,” said George. “It says: ‘Alpha 
Brass Pipe is made from a special mix- 
ture of Chase Brass that makes better 
joints than ordinary brass pipe. Each 
piece is specially tempered for sound- 
ness, and tested to about twenty times 
normal city water pressure.’ 

‘The Alpha trademark is stamped every 
12 inches on every pipe, so that small 
pieces are covered by our guarantee.’” 


7 ALPHA BRASS PIPE 4 
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“That sounds good, George, but 
where is the guarantee part? Suppose 
the pipe leaks, or does something else 
wrong, then what?” 

“Well, that’s right here too, Clara. 
It says that if Alpha Brass Pipe, when 
properly installed, does crack, they will 
pay all reasonable charges for taking out 
any unsatisfactory pipe, they will give 
you new pipe free of charge and install 
it free for you too.” 

“Well, that’s something like it,” ap- 
proved Mrs. Wallop. “I guess their pipe 
must be all right for them to guarantee 
it like that. If it wasn’t so, they wouldn’t 
dare do it.” 

“Oh, I guess brass pipe’s the thing to 
use all right. If we'd had it in this house, 
Clara, we wouldn’t have had that leak 


in our living room.” 
* # 
When using the water downstairs shuts 


off the water upstairs; when the water gets 
dirty or flaked with sediment, it’s a warn- 
ing that your old plumbing pipes are choked 
with rust and need to be replaced with 
Alpha Brass Pipe. 
plumber to estimate how much it would be? 


Why not ask your 


PIPE made from a special kind of CHASE BRASS 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. 
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WHAT IS THIS WAR TALK? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


from alliances which promise defensive mili- 
taryaid. And thereis in these pacts no very 
clear guaranty that when a row throws up 
its dust and smoke the whole blame can be 
fixed on the side against which one’s own 
army is pledged to fight, and no real as- 
surance that one’s ally has been wholly 
innocent in getting into the brawl. 

Two or three years ago industry and 
finance in France and Italy particularly 
were brightening the eyes of populations, 
and the emphasis was upon economic ac- 
cords and upon internal political content. 
The movements in several countries to 
stabilize currencies have brought a setback 
to industry and dimmed the faint glimmers 
of prosperity which furnished the citizenry 
with something of a political narcotic. 

Every economist foresaw this period of 
pain in stabilization, and every wise poli- 
tician knows that when industrial and 
financial disturbances are directly traceable 
to the policy of an administration, most ad- 
ministrations will drag a herring across the 
trail. 

Itis no new trick to divert a populace 
from consideration of its own political woes 
by fanning up some nationalistic feeling. 
At the beginning of this present period of 
sagging in industry through financial re- 
adjustment it was the fashion of European 
politicians to blame the United States for 
wanting to collect sooner or later twenty- 
five or fifty cents on the dollar of money 
owing us. 

“You feel a pinch,” cried the Prime 
Minister who felt his prestige slipping. 
“Naturally, blame the United States.” 

This was nonsense, of course. Particu- 
larly it was nonsense when the country was 
one which had not yet paid a widow’s mite 
of debt, principal or interest, to America. 
But for its day it was a good herring drag, 
and it was safe. The United States re- 
mained calm, and even produced some 
simple-minded souls among us who were 
ready to help the propaganda by advocat- 
ing that we should no longer collect any of 
that which we have never collected. It was 
nonsense which time disclosed even to the 
people of debtor nations, who awoke to the 
fact that in the whole scheme of their na- 
tion’s finance, the annual income or expen- 
diture, the annual export or import trade, 
the utmost we proposed to take was not 
even an impressive fraction. 


The Role the Press Plays 


The necessity for the herring to drag 
across the path, however, has not abated, 
and there may be a considerable and dan- 
gerous tendency for European statesmen 
who wish to turn the eyes of their popula- 
tions from internal troubles to external 
frictions to blame some neighbor for all the 
woes of the house. This is a page out of 
Machiavelli; there is nothing new in it. 
When done with gentle touch, it need not 
lead to war; but much of the hushed war 
talk in Europe is attributable to this kind 
of scratching on old wounds and sensitive 
places. 

In that gentle scratching process, unfor- 
tunately, the press of Europe is playing no 
small and no admirable part. Something of 
the discretion of prewar diplomacy fell 
away before the fashion of demanding open 
conferences and disclosure of negotiations 
before they were half-baked. In either case 
the statesman found that it was necessary 
in the fashion of open diplomacy to defend 
or assist his position, and naturally, in 
countries where there is a larger govern- 
mental control of the press, the press can be 
used to cheer the home team and boo at the 
other side. 

When France made a treaty with Jugo- 
Slavia the French press painted it as a 
measure of peace, of farsighted, generous 
statesmanship, and the Italian press as if 
the whole affair were a thrust at Italy. The 
moment the Italians made an alliance with 
Albania the Italian press praised the act as 





if it were the part of a general plan to love 
everyone, whereas the French press treated 
it as a reprisal launched against the French 
Jugo-Slav treaty. 

The amusing side of these little storms of 
the press drops away when one considers 
how easily this process, carried on and 
whipped up into recriminations, can grow a 
crop of the war mind. It cannot be denied 
that the past two or three years has seen too 
much of this process of building doubts and 
fears and sometimes hatreds, nor that it has 
played a part in raising the question heard 
everywhere from new puzzled voices, ask- 
ing: ‘‘What is this war talk?” 

A great deal of the nervousness today, 
and much of the anxious discussion as to 
European danger spots and of new danger- 
ous tendencies toward arriving at a new bal- 
ance of power by alliances of force, come 
hand in hand with grave doubts as to the 
success of what one diplomat calls the 
nouveau art of internationalism. 

The ruler of one of. the European powers 
said to me: 

““We have become disillusioned as to the 
conference method. Moderation disap- 
pears when secrecy is banned. Any delegate 
who might compromise and concede, and 
conciliate under discreet conditions and in 
the process of arriving at a fair sum total of 
result, is attacked and embarrassed by 
clamor from his own population. Some- 
times the clamor is because he wishes to 
yield too much, sometimes it comes from 
socialist or internationalist groups which 
want him to make impossible and danger- 
ous concessions.” 


A Lack of Dress Rehearsals 


Furthermore, conferences are being used 
now as rostrums for propaganda. The Rus- 
sians go to Geneva to attend a disarmament 
conference and add mightily to the comedy 
of life by advancing ideas for complete 
world disarmament—ideas which they 
know cannot be accepted and which are put 
forth so that it is made to appear that only 


the capitalistic countries are to blame for | 


arms or for war. And this at a moment 
when nearly three-quarters of a million 
Russian soldiers are parading! 

The conference method has had its uses 
when everything has been arranged before- 
hand and the conference or League’s Coun- 
cil or its Assembly is publicly used as a show 
window. But without complete agree- 
ments in advance—which is another name 
for old-fashioned diplomacy—the confer- 
ence method has had an impressive list of 
failures. Look at the Paris Conference, 
with its two chief offsprings. One was an 
impossible indemnity, the other a hash of 
little states economically and racially im- 
possible, which now serve as pawns of larger 
powers and as encouragements to put 
Europe again into two camps of military 
alliances. 

Look at the babel of the Conference at 
Genoa which never did find out where it 
was going. Look at the interminable ses- 
sions at Lausanne to make peace with 
Turkey. Think of the fate of the French- 
made Geneva Protocol, launched so that it 
put Great Britain in a position of having to 
refuse the undefined and undefinable obli- 
gations it attempted to create. Recall the 
naval disarmament conference last year 
which fell in because it lacked the props of a 
good dress rehearsal. 

All these examples go to prove that the 
conference method, though useful and per- 
haps necessary for the newly complicated 
business of keeping peace in Europe, must 
be used not as a substitute for old-fashioned 
dress-rehearsal behind-the-scenes diplo- 
macy but as an accessory after the fact. 
The largest, if not the best, achievement of 
postwar diplomacy was the Conference at 
Locarno; it was not the baby of the League, 
but the child of the old-fashioned method of 
quiet meetings and soundings behind closed 
doors resulting in something for which the 
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HAT fragile line where the healthy 
pink of gums meets the pearly white 
of teeth—that is The Danger Line. 

It is called The Danger Line because 
it is the place where decay strikes its 
most treacherous blow. In the tiny 
V-shaped crevice formed around each 
tooth, food particles collect and fer- 
ment. Acids are formed that cause 
decay and often, too, Pyorrhea or dan- 
gerous gum irritations. 

Not only this. But from decayed 
teeth poisons are generated which can 
cause serious illness. Women who suffer 
from the slow poisoning of decaying 
teeth or infected gums may not neces- 
sarily be ill. But they may find the 
charm of glowing health waning. 

Take care of your teeth. Your health 
often depends on them. And it is so 
simple to protect them. Dentists agree 
overwhelmingly that acids at The Dan- 
ger Line are the most frequent cause of 
tooth decay and gum irritations. It 
follows, therefore, that to safeguard 
teeth and gums you must combat the 
attack of these acids. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream can give you 
that protection. For it is made with 
more than 50% of Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia—more than enough to neu- 
tralize the dangerous acids in your 





DANGER 
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mouth. Every time you use it, tiny 
particles of the Milk of Magnesia reach 
into all those tiny pits and crevices on 
your teeth which are inaccessible to any 
toothbrush. There they remain, neu- 
tralizing destructive acids, preventing 
decay, fighting the peril of Pyorrhea, 
safeguarding the health and vigor of 
your entire system. 

Make your teeth and gums safe at 
The Danger Line. See your dentist 
twice a year. Use Squibb’s Dental 
Cream night and morning. At all drug 
gists —only 40 cents for a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. i 
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promotes proper alimentation 


The strength and energy we use up 
every day must be renewed if we 
to remain at our fittest. And th 
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Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia py 
motes proper alimentation by virtue 
its twofold action. Its antacid quality 
helps counteract mwmprober esti 
Its mild laxative action he!ps to relieve 
the system from the burden of 
ing food. Get a bottle today A 
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Out of the black heart of the African jungles, down oozing 
rivers, savage warriors drive their captives—down to the 
slave markets on the coast. Their price is salt—that gift of 
the “Sea Gods” which means happiness, health, even life 
itself to the inland tribes. 


And to all mankind, salt #s vital, precious! That is why 
Mulkey’s will never sacrifice quality, or slight purity and 
strength—to save a penny at the expense of public health. 


Buy Mulkey’s Salt with Confidence 


MULKEY SALT COMPANY 


Ithaca, N. Y. DETROIT, MICHIGAN Lafayette, La. 
Makers of Bakers’ Salt, 3B Butter Salt, Meat Packers’ 
Salt, Water Softener Salt, Free Running Table Salt, 
Jack Frost Table Salt, and Mulkey’s Iodine Salt. 


To prevent Goitre use 

ulkey’s lodine Salt— 
the Original and Per- 
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League later on was willing to play the réle 
of impresario at the baby show. 

Some of the present European diplomacy 
does not contribute favorably to allay the 
present slight fever and murmur of war 
talk. No one denies that France was the 
battlefield of the war, suffered the most and 
holds, naturally, the strongest phobias. 
The French do see ghosts and no one blames 
them. 

They do seek security and no one can 
criticize them for it. But the building of 
security through international diplomacy is 
not aided a great deal by too much ring- 
ing of alarms, nor by an approach to the 
questionable and dangerous methods of al- 
liances which imply, if they do not covertly 
define, military pledges under the mask of 
security compacts. 

It was the misfortune of the new map of 
Europe which made it appear necessary to 
France to build her corridor between 
Russia and Germany and become the 
leader of a group of states— Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. Some 
of these smaller states in the Balkans or in 
the new Balkanized areas of Europe have 
hardly advanced enough to discard some of 
the viewpoint and practice of war which 
characterized the Middle Ages. 

“Pooh!” said a Balkan general to a 
British liaison officer during the war. ‘‘We 
have no use for trenches. We are soldiers!” 

The later experience with heavy German 
artillery which put that section of the Bal- 
kan soldiery in a place where the enemy 
could play cards on their coat tails was a 
lesson which has not yet corrected a com- 
mon feeling that war is rather as it used to 
be—a merry joust at hand-to-hand fighting 
and an adventure which does not cost a 
mountain people or a pig-raising peasantry 
much permanent loss. 


European Fire Risks 


There are racial spots all over this French 
corridor which are unstruck matches that 
could light fires. The day might come 
when one of these allies of France may no 


| longer be restrained, or, indeed, a day when 


the very fact of the corridors between Ger- 
many and Russia may excite these two 
nations to crumble that artificial political- 
Poland and Lithuania 
are always scraping on each other; the 
Jugo-Slavs and Italy are continually seeing 
red as to the shores of the Adriatic. Ru- 
mania still holds Transylvania, and Jugo- 
Slavia the necessary industrial lands which 
Hungary considers integral property of 
the iron crown. Austria endures an eco- 
nomic condition created to crush her and 
calculated eventually to throw her back 
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into the arms of Germany, and Czecho- 
Slovakia has a wicked problem of minori- 
ties. 

The danger of France attaching herself 
by independent diplomatic relations to any 
of these danger spots is obvious; the 
danger lies in attaching any single large 
European power capable of being a vast 
inflammable mass to these little fuses capa- 
ble of going off at slight irritations. 

France has worked herself into the posi- 
tion today where the voices of Europe are 
saying that she is like the old lady who 
bowed when she heard the name of the 
devil spoken and when asked why replied, 
“You never can tell.” 

No one doubts that France has bowed 
often enough to the name of the League or 
to the idea that with pains or patience the 
really great powers of Europe—Great 
Britain and France, Italy and the rebloom- 
ing Germany—can work out stability. But 
France, it is said, bows also to the idea of 
playing her own game. 


At Cross Purposes 


France has overplayed her hand. She 
has overplayed it in exaggerating the 
dangers that afflict her. The other day 
General Foch was predicting another great 
war and exaggerating the fighting power of 
the Russian Army. And the other day 
Briand set in motion, whether by inadvert- 
ence or not, the series of steps by which it 
appeared to the public of France, Italy, 
Albania, Jugo-Slavia, and, indeed, the whole 
of Europe, that two powers—Italy and 
France—were about to engage in a series 
of military alliances. 

It is all very well to engage in security 
alliances when these cover all the members 
in a zone of possible war; it is quite a differ- 
ent thing to take steps, even stupidly, 
which create the appearance of setting one 
alliance glowering at another. That is why 
Mr. Briand’s peace speech, made with un- 
doubted sincerity of plan to open conversa- 
tions with Italy, was considered outside 
France as not being free of some hypocrisy. 
The harm had been done, and the desire to 
repair it by inviting everyone to a little 
Locarno could not be masked under a plea 
that betting on a gamecock against some 
other fellow’s gamecock is exactly a se- 
curity and peace pact no matter how glow- 
ingly advertised on the program. 

Some critics of French policy begin to 
set forth quite definitely the dual nature of 
that policy. It is seen clearly enough that 
it uses whatever hope of new diplomacy is 
offered by the League and makes a great 
deal of clamor about it. It is also seen that 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 
in the past ten years France is the nation 
which has been building up the old alliance 
system under whatever formal or informal 
arrangements may later appear. 

Her critics consider it a dangerous proc- 
ess. They consider that it may, sooner or 
later, press Europe into a struggle to arrive 
at balance of power which will be carried on 
to all intents and purposes with little real 
regard for the League, with little real re- 
gard for natural economic unions and 
peaceful contingent neighborliness of states. 
They consider that in open or subtle ways it 
emphasizes militarism and discourages dis- 
armament. They believe that disarma- 
ment can be worked out better under a 
more modern method of balance-of-power 
stabilization than that of two great alli- 
ances like the Entente and the Triple 
Alliance. 

Why make any bones of the truth? Se 
rious statesmen in Europe today fear that, 
given more of that tendency and more 
time, Russia, Germany and Italy may be 
thrown together; and Great Britain, ac- 
cepting more and more isolation so that she 
may later, being unhampered, throw her 
weight against any menace to a complete 
domination of the Continent such as that 
threatened once by Napoleon and again 
by the Kaiser. 

The so-called white Russians realize, of 

, course, that Russia has been and is a serious 
thorn in the British flesh. They know that 
the British more and more are learning that 
Russia, however limited in her financial 
and economic ability to make old-fashioned 
war, has proved herself a real trouble maker. 
The time has gone by when it is possible 
for sensible persons to sniff at the damage 
that the communist p-opaganda has been 
able to accomplish. No one believes that 
the nations affected by it have gained any- 
thing. On the contrary, the sole result 
everywhere has been disorder and violence, 
without even a coherent expression of a 
new order of things. 

The wise observers with whom I am in 
correspondence are unanimous in their 
opinion that the Russian hand, doing its 
grim practical jokes and writing its extrava- 
ganzas across the faces of ignorant and mis- 
led peoples, is believed in Russia to have 
achieved much mischief in India, Egypt, 
China, Mexico, and even within the rest- 
less parts of the populations in Germany, 
France and England. 


European Cuckoos 


The influence of Russia, the British know 
well now, cannot be treated with disdain. 
In America, those who talk of war speak 
of the horrors of war and the wastes of war; 
but in this new period of vague, vacillating, 
obscure apprehension of war in Europe, the 
invariable expression as to the ultimate 
damage of any new war isthis: Bolshevism. 

It is rather astounding to find this so. 
But unless one recognizes a very general 
recognition of this fear, it would be impos- 
sible to answer the question: ‘What is 
this war talk?’’ Europe knows that while 
reconstruction in theories and practice of 
the accepted economic and political order 
goes forward there is no danger from Bol- 
shevism. But it knows, and says also, that 
a new war would loose the devil all over 
the lot. Europe has had an experience 
with the laying of the cuckoo’s eggs in its 
own nests, just as it has seen that illiterate 
and disorderly and miserable populations 
can be inflamed with a state of complete 
confusion by sinister and shrewd agents of 
Russia, starting epidemics of insanity under 
the labels of self-determination, of self- 
rule, of awakening nationalism, of democ- 
racy and of liberation from supposed 
oppression. 

So it is that the white Russians believe 
Great Britain, recognizing that real war- 
fare may be whipped up today by the pen 
as well as by the sword, by orators as well 
as by munitions, by nonsense as well as by 
cannon, may be tempted to join France in 
backing Poland against the so-called 
Russian-corrupted Lithuania, while hoping 
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for an internal outbreak of the rich peasant 
class against Moscow. 

Here again is another sample of the kind 
of war talk which is permeating the Con- 
tinent: Within a week peace and war re- 
ceive parliamentary discussions in Great 
Britain, France, Italy and, by actual count, 
seven other countries. The press of Europe, 
which two years ago spoke of the moves 
toward peace, now weighs— often with ill- 
advised provocative phrases—the forces 
which may build inflammable masses or 
may light inconsequential matches to get 
those masses on fire. The shops of Paris, 
London and Rome, for the first time in a 
long period, hear discussions of the deplor- 
able incantations that are leading toward 
new frictions. Europe is jumpy. 

The wise observers who make patient 
surveys understand that this new psy- 
chology fails to look below the surface. 
The fundamental conditions in Europe do 
not prophesy war. There are no sufficient 
economic reasons, or even immediate po- 
litical reasons, to create any substantial 
war. To great powers, now arranging their 
repairs and readjustments, the temptation 
toward peace should be irresistible. 


While the Sun Shines 


No one can readily borrow money for 
war. War profits, in the evolution of mod- 
ern war methods, have disappeared. Mars 
is wholly insolvent, collects nothing from 
his debtors and pays less than ten cents on 
the dollar to his creditors. Hereafter the 
lender for purposes of war may as well be- 
gin by calling his contribution the gift of an 
anonymous subscriber. Some debtor may 


say “Thank you,” and probably later on 


will add “Thank you for nothing.” 


The internal social conditions in Eng- | 


land, where there are today nearly a million 


and a quarter unemployed; and in France, | 


where there is at least a noticeable com- 
munist representation in the Chamber; 
and in Italy, where there is in process of 
construction a wholly new system of state- 


hood, are such that war might tip over all | 


their apple carts. 


Unless one of these three powers tries | 


trick plays in such a way as to promise a 
complete upset of stabilization and a new 
domination of the Continent, the smaller 
nations can be controlled. The frown of 
England, Italy and France is enough to call 
any fight off. Often the frown is made 
through secret diplomacy and the peace 
achievement may always be exhibited over 
the League’s mantelpiece like elk horns 
presented by a friend. 

Under Briand, a sobriety of considera- 
tion will probably be given by France to 
her tendency to make alliances, unless the 
feeling prevails that the time to make hay 
is while the sun shines. The sun is shining 
during the days of Germany’s military 
weakness. How long it will shine in this 
sense is problematical. The economic 


strength of Germany and a more stabilized | 


social sense are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. They say the port of Hamburg 
sees more shipping than it ever did before 
the war. They say that Essen manufac- 
tures more steel. And though it is true 
that workmen strike when too poor, it is 
also true that they strike when they feel 
able. 

Germany, in a sense, has been a work- 
man for others. How long? 
Germany with increasingeconomicstrength, 
with increasing population, with an extraor- 
dinary virility, with a position geographi- 
cally in the center of a ring which, from a 
military point of view, allows her to fight 


one man on three battle fronts. France | 


may be tempted to gather in all the prom- 
ises of military aid she can gather while 
Germany has little to exchange in the way 
of military promises. France may do this 
even under the label of security pacts. 
France, with a pardonable desire for 
safety, has been making a fetish of the 
word “security.” Security is made to 
cover about anything. 


and the real profit in security pacts, even 





France sees | 


To define “‘ag- | 
gressor’’ in any of these pacts is impossible, | 
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they miss success — 


by such alittle 


You see them every day—people who 
seem to be always on the losing side. 
You cannot call them failures. But 
they always fall a little short of real 
success. Why is it? 

Often it is just that they can’t work 
and play hard enough and long enough 
to win! They lack the energy and en- 


durance for that final effort which 
means success ! 


They are not really ill, these 80 per 
centers. They are just under par. 
What they need is greater vitality. 

To build this needed vitality, to in- 
crease resistance to infections, and to 
prevent colds physicians are recom- 
mending the use of an old-time health- 
builder. Good cod-liver oil! 


Science now has discovered why cod- 
liver oil is so valuable for these pur- 
poses. It is because of its exceptional 
richness in the building-up, health-pro- 
tecting substances known as Vitamins 
A and D. 

Because they know that the effective- 
ness of any cod-liver oi] depends entirely 
on its vitamin content, thousands of 
physicians use Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil 
exclusively. 

They know they can rely on Squibb’s 
because it is tested and guaranteed to 
be exceptionally rich in the essential 
Vitamins A and D. Squibb’s is all oil, 
too, undiluted; therefore each spoonful 
gives maximum vitamin protection. 


Ask your physician about Squibb’s 
Cod-Liver Oil as a builder of health 
and vitality; as a preventive of colds. 
He knows what the name Squibb 
stands for! Insist on getting Squibb’s 
from your druggist. 
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The Clipper No. 8 Speed Lacer is 
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when security is intended to mean a virtu- 
ous and wholly defensive security, lies in 
the comfortable friendliness of signers who 
might otherwise remain apart or slide apart 
with enmities. Security, though it sounds 
reasonable and peaceful, is also put forth 
as a condition precedent, and therefore 
sometimes an insoluble stopper thrust into 
any mouth which is about to speak of 
disarmament. 

After all, the obvious propaganda of the 
Russian short order for complete Utopian 
disarmament and the plain gain to Ger- 
many of having her neighbors as disarmed 
as she is, has something of truth tucked 
away in it. That something is the obvious 
fact that security flourishes better in places 
which do not bristle with bayonets and 
cannons, and so also does that illusive good 
fairy the peace mind, which is the best 
security of all. 

The peace mind, one regrets to report, 
seldom blossoms on a merely sentimental 
stalk. When one goes about the world 
merely crying out ‘‘ Peace, peace!”’ it does 
not serve security very well. Either an as- 
tounded audience of common sense says, 
“What on earth are you talking about?— 
everybody wants peace’”’; or else the effect 
is to produce the idea that if war were not 
hanging over us there would not have to 
be all this clamor about peace. 

Mussolini, who perhaps more than any 
other force in Europe has a contempt for 
words, is a lover of peace. Some definite 
positions taken by him in order to change 
the old conditions under which Italy was 
footballed, wheedled and hocus-pocused 
by other powers have created the idea that 
he is covered with spines. But Mussolini 
must know that Italy can ill afford war, and 
he is the last man to believe that war is 
needed to strengthen his position, because 
his position as a governing statesman to- 
day is stronger than any other known in 
our times. He has plied a busy hand, mak- 
ing treaties and helping to build up a sense 
of responsibility in the Balkanized areas 
of Europe. 


Sniffing the Wind 


The way to stop naughtiness is by disci- 
pline when reason alone fails, and taming 
naughtiness is sometimes the best method 
of arriving at stabilized tranquillity. Musso- 
lini, however, will not be heard crying 
“Peace, peace!’’ simply because the effect 
of it is to create the very atmosphere in 
Europe which now leads persons and par- 
liaments to whisper, ‘Does anyone smell 
war?” 

Europe has its nose lifted to smell war. 
There is no war, but there is danger of war 
if one gets sniffing for it long enough. When 
statesmen and parliaments and persons in 
private life go sniffing around for war, that 
in itself may be the reason for war. Enough 
sniffing is a cause for war. 

It is a cause for war built up on too much 
campaigning for security and peace while 


| security and peace are at hand and peo- 
| ples—let alone—can believe they are at 


hand. One of the unfortunate effects to be 
listed with good administration and coép- 
erative efforts of the League of Nations is 
that in its political and policeman rdéle it is 
always advertising war by too great a 
clamor and too feeble a performance as to 
peace. 

There is a ridiculous side to this present 
wave of war talk in Europe. It had in- 
volved all the professional and amateur, all 
the passionate and private, all the con- 
scripted and volunteer little statesmen in 
a game of imagination, of rumor, of ghost- 
seeing. 
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The press joins in and finally everyone is 
in the parade of the war talkers. One pop- 
ulation snarls at another. And few ask 
themselves, when told that France and 
Italy or France and Germany or somebody 
and somebody are drifting toward war, a 
simple question. 

In Europe this season I have used a 
simple formula. It is the word “why?” 

That why is usually a poser. When 
someone tells me that Russia is backing 
Lithuania to provoke Poland to conflict, I 
ask “Why?” And then my friend, the 
guessing statesman, says, ““ Why—er—er 
er ——” And it ends about there. And 
why, indeed? Russia at the moment has 
instability enough. She requires no more 
territory. The time to unite with German 
territory, if ever such a tie is to be made, is 
not at hand; and if it were, England and 
France could stop any such abnormality 
without difficulty. The fact is that there is 
a great deal of claptrap about these dark 
corners where the flare of war is supposed 
to spring forth at any moment. 


An Asset to Mars 


To go back to the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, where the distinction is made between 
the inflammable material and the little 
matches, one may say that the postwar 
conditions in Europe left more little matches 


than ever, but that it will take a long time, 


before there is any real substantial inflam- 
mable material. 

When the stir is made by someone who 
speaks of France and Italy in conflict, it can 
be knocked into talcum powder by asking, 
“‘Why are they going into conflict?”’ There 
is nothing there worth fighting about. 

The insolvent Mars has, indeed, only 
one real asset in Europe. That asset is war 
talk. It keeps up armaments, and while it 
goes on we or any other people who pour 
money in that direction are accessories be- 
fore the fact to a crime against humanity. 
It whips up the press, and while it goes on 
it makes news out of fictions so unreal that 
one who passes them on trafficks in poison. 
It stirs silly populations to distrust their 
neighbors uselessly. It brings to a new 
generation, which has developed faster 
than we knew, and with a nationalistic 
sense we did not foresee, the wrong kind of 
education by leading them away from 
finding comfort and, indeed, security in 
working hard, playing joyously and in 
minding one’s business. 

And a part of that asset of Mars—war 
talk—is due to peace talk. Indeed, a great 
deal of it is due to peace talk, to sincere or 
insincere clamor for security, to confer- 
ences which fail, to documents which are 
supposed to replace realities, to parliamen- 
tary discussions, to Utopian dreamers, to 
the loud-singing evangelists of peace. 

They will not like it, but there must be 
recognized today a distinct responsibility 
on the part of those persons who have made 
us fear the ghosts of war by indulging in 
too many unrealizable dreams of peace. 

If the League of Nations would consent 
to work out community of interests and 
put aside all its business with differences of 
interests, it would become a useful admin- 
istrator and a builder of peace. 

If nations would work out their relations 
by quietly talking through a few represen- 
tatives, and if there were less ballyhooed 
conferences, there would be less scareheads 
in the press and more peace in the hearts 
of men. 

The brief analysis of the war talk in 
Europe is this: There is nothing in it but 
itself and that is enough to make it a 
tragedy. 
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Now!—selected 





Extra juicy, extra sweet—Florida’s finest! 


HOICEST table grapefruit—the juiciest and 
sweetest of all the Florida crop—are care- 


fully selected and now stamped Seald-Sweet. 

No more guessing about grapefruit! Just look 
for the name Seald-Sweet, stamped clearly on the 
wrapper and on the skin. 

Whether it’s the luscious “half” for breakfast, 
the whole juicy sections in salads and desserts, or 
the refreshing tang of the pure juice—you'll find 
it real economy to buy Seald-Sweet grapefruit. 

Uniform goodness. Thin skin, easily peeled. 
Extra heavy, brimming with juice. You may buy 
Seald-Sweet in various sizes, with “bright,” 
“golden” or “russet” skin—but the rich juice 
content, the wonderful flavor of grapefruit stamped 
“‘Seald-Sweet,”’ are all the same. 

Seald-Sweet packing houses receive Florida’s 
finest grapefruit, but of all these two-thirds meet 





the rigid standard that wins the expert’s stamp 
of approval—that stamp is Seald-Sweet. 

Eat all you want—it’s healthful always, and 
you need it more in these days of restricted winter 
menus. It counteracts acid, builds up alkaline 
reserve that wards off dangerous colds and “flu.”’ 

Your grocer has Seald-Sweet grapefruit. They're 
Florida’s finest, selected for your table. Be sure to 
ask for Seald-Sweet. 


Send for valuable book—and save 
the “Dollar Wrapper”’ 


Write for Mrs. Frederick’s book of choice fruit 
dishes. You'll find a variety of tempting sug 
gestions, easy to prepare and not expensive. 
Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa. Distributors 
of Florida’s Finest Oranges, Grapefruit and Tan- 


gerines. 
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worth $1.00 on a $3.00 Seald-Sweet 


Save any Seald-Sweet wra 


juice extractor, when sent with your 
dealer’s name. A wonderful new ma 
chine—handles the tiniest lime, or 
ange, or largest grapefruit. No work ij 
no waste. Just a turn of the handle and 

out comes all the juice. A great con 

venience—now yours tor $2.00 and 1 
. . . > | 
Seald-Sweet wrapper. Don’t forget to 
. , . j | 
include your dealer’s name. Send for it 
with the coupon. 

















I THE FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGI 
302 Citrus Exchange Bldg pa, Fla i 
M k for Ss Sw extra | 
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gu price $ 
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WET AND OTHER MEXICANS 


(Continued from Page 11 


arose from Washington diplomats at the 
thought of a move that might prove irritat- 
ing to the so-called sister republic to the 
south. The cry was so affecting that the 
question of applying a quota law to Mexico 
was promptly abandoned. 

Until 1924, then, Mexicans were per- 
mitted to come freely into the United 
States. In 1924 they were subjected to a 
law by which they were obliged to pay an 
eight-dollar head tax and a ten-dollar visa 
fee. It was believed that this charge, in 
view of the excessive poverty of the Mex- 
ican peon and the amazingly large size of 
his family, would cut the number of Mex- 
ican immigrants down to an imperceptible 
stream. They were also obliged to pass a 
medical examination and a literacy test. 
and it was thought that the literacy test 
would further cut Mexican immigration 
down to about minus thirty a year. 

Such thoughts, like similar thoughts on 
the restrictive effects of indirect restric- 
tions, proved to be worth considerably less 
than the conventional penny. 

For various reasons, the available figures 
on Mexican immigration are not so valuable 
as they might be. They conclusively show, 
however, a constantly increasing flow of 
chocolate-colored Mexican peons across the 
border and up into the United States. 

In 1907, according to the very loosely 
kept immigration figures, only 91 Mexicans 
came across the border into the United 
States. In 1908, which marked the out- 
break of the most recent series of Mexican 
revolutions, more than 5000 came across. 
In 1909 the number jumped to more than 
15,000. In 1910 there were about 17,000 
who crossed. In 1911 there were some 18,- 
000. In 1912 there were 22,000. 

Until after the war the number seesawed 
back and forth, just as did European immi- 
gration, ranging between 11,000 and 17,000 
yearly. But in 1919 nearly 29,000 Mexicans 
boiled over the line; and in 1920 there were 
more than 51,000 who came across. There 
were 29,000 in 1921, 18,000 in 1922, nearly 
63,000 in 1923, and 87,000 in 1924. 


In a Moist State 


At this point the immigration officials ap- 
plied the ten-dollar visa fee and the eight- 
dollar head tax as well as the literacy test to 
Mexican immigrants with a sigh of relief, 
hoping that the dark-brown flood that was 
rolling up across the border would be sud- 
denly and effectively stopped. 

Oddly enough, however, the poverty- 
stricken Mexican peon developed a surpris- 
ing ability to scrape up a visa fee and a 
head tax for himself and his wife, and even, 
on occasions, for three or seven or eleven 
children. He also developed a hitherto un- 
suspected skill at reading. Although in 1925 
the number of Mexican immigrants dropped 
to 32,000, it rose in 1926 to well over 42,000. 
And in 1927 it handily topped 66,000. 

These, it should be understood, are the 
Mexicans who present themselves before 
the immigration officials on the Mexican bor- 
der and receive permission to enter the 
United States. 

In addition to the Mexicans who are ad- 
mitted legally, one must consider the Mex- 
icans who enter illegally; and in spite of 
various opinions to the contrary, the busi- 
ness of illegally entered, or wet, Mexicans 
requires a great deal of widespread and 
far-flung considering. 

A Mexican who enters the United States 
illegally has come to be known as a wet 
Mexican, because, along a portion of the 
Mexican border, he wades across the Rio 
Grande and consequently enters the United 
States in a moist state. 

If one travels with the Border Patrol 
along the Rio Grande, one frequently hears 
conversations like this between newly met 
Border Patrol officers: 

“Hey, John, anything stirring?” 

“Nothin’ much. Just come in off the 
river.” 





“Pick up any?” 

“Yeah; picked up five.” 

“Fresh ones?” 

“Yeah; still wet.” 

There is no possible way in which a count 
can be made of the number of wet Mexicans 
in the United States. The border is nearly 
2000 miles in length, and the bulk of that 
border is unwatched and almost unwatch- 
able. 

It isn’t so difficult to watch as one fol- 
lows the Rio Grande inland from the Gulf 
of Mexico, through Brownsville and the 
rich citrus groves and truck farms of 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley to Laredo. The 
distances, however, are tremendous. One 
starts early in the morning and arrives at 
top speed from Brownsville through the 
flourishing towns of the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, makes Laredo for lunch, pounds on 
through occasional onion and truck farms 
and vast expanses of mesquite flats, on 
which the cloud shadows lie like dull-green 
pools on a pale-green desert, and by mid- 
afternoon reaches Eagle Pass, and by early 
evening Del Rio. One has come along the 
portion of the border that is easiest to guard 
and covered less than half of the border be- 
tween Texas and Mexico. 


Along the Border 


Beyond Del Rio, the Rio Grande dips 
down to the south in a great curve; and 
the railroads and the main highway, in- 
stead of following the bend in the river, cut 
straight across like a bowstring. The land 
lying between the curved river and the 
bowstring of the highway and railroads is 
known to the dwellers along the border as 
the Big Bend Country. It is an enormous 
country, considerably larger than the state 
of New Hampshire, and it is a rough and 
tumbled country, with canyons so commo- 
dious that the city of New York could be 
dropped into them without causing any 
noticeable amount of débris—a country 
into which any number of Mexicans could 
vanish with all the thoroughness with 
which a flock of pewits vanishes into the 
Maine woods. Armies of Mexicans, if they 
so desired, could cross the Rio Grande with- 


out interference at any point in the Big | 


Bend Country and make themselves at 
home—provided they could live on scenery. 
One can get across the top of the Big 
Bend Country, from Del Rio to El Paso, in 
another day of hard driving. A third day 
of hard driving takes one from Ei Paso 
through the cotton fields of West Texas 
and New Mexico and drops one at Douglas, 
in Arizona. For two days there has been 
no clearly defined border of any sort. 
From Douglas one cruises for another 
day through the great copper mines of Bis- 
bee, across the Continental Divide, through 
the remnants of Tombstone’s vanished 
deviltries, past the beautiful scenery of the 
Huachuca Mountains and comes at last 
into the tumbling circle of mountains that 
rings the city of Nogales, one-half of which 
lies in Arizona and the other half in Mexico, 
the two halves separated only by an imag- 
inary line that runs through the center of a 


the canyons and the valleys run from Mex- 
ico into the United States, and any number 
of men could march up any one of the 
valleys without being heard by men in the 
adjoining valleys. 

Westward from Nogales one arrives in 
time at Yuma, objective of moving-picture 
companies that wish to film the activities 
of the French Foreign Legion among the 
sandy wastes of the Sahara, and then 
passes on into the fertile reaches of the 
great Imperial Valley of California and 
across the mountains to the shores of the 
Pacific. 

The length of the border is 1883 miles, 
and the number of Border Patrol officers 
employed in the pursuit and capture of 
wet Mexicans along its entire length is 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES are as faithful 
as a good friend. You will enjoy 
them and appreciate their true 


worth, and come back again regu- 
larly for additional pairs. 
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Modern, distinctive homes that you can buy direct from mill yf 
Lumber, millwork and other material cut to plan; complet y 
architects’ plans free with order. Machine-sawing saves you 30% 
labor and 18% lumber waste. Plan-Cut gives you strongest, 
tightest, warmest, storm-proof construction. One guaranteed 
| price covers all materials accerding to specifications. Built-in conven- 
ience features; kitchen cabinets, linen-closets, clothes chutes, fire-places, 
et Highest quality; safe arrival guaranteed. No extras. Many line 
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save $200 to $2,000. You can also buy lumber here at wholesale PTITTITITITITIIITTTTTi LiL 
| prices for any plan, remodeling or repair job. Write for estimate : 
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slightly under 400—a pitifully inadequate | 


(Established 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


Buy Direct From Mill! 


Wholesale Prices on Homes, Garages and Lumber 


street. Between these tumbling mountains | 
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Ditto No. 2 model; 


coptes any size 
sheet up to 14 by 
17 inches. 


Ditto makes copies 
direct from your original 
writing, typing, or drawing. 


Ditto copies five 
How your business can save money through colors sutiugeez 
: , operation; your 
original may 
be written and 
drawn with pen, 


pencil, and type- 


the many uses for Ditto is interestingly 
told in our booklet “Cutting Costs with 
Copies”. Write for a copy—no obligation. 


Ditto Incorporated 
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Manufacturers of Duplicating Machines and Supplies 
123 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY il 
388 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania il 
| 
Give me the details about your Prize Contest. Tl 
il 
i 
Name Age ul 
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il 
Street il 
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ETWEEN February 1 and 
March 31, you have an ex- 
cellent opportunity to win one of 
2,500 big Cash Prizes. ‘ ; 
The highest cash award is : You Cannot Lose! 
$500.00. The next is $300.00, the Thisgives you as good a chance as 
3rd $200.00—and so on until OU Present representatives to win 
the entire $8,000.00 is divided! anand ee pean oe 
can’t lose, because even those who 
You May Win Hundreds!  don’twin prizes will still earn many 
The only people eligible to com- extra dollars in commissions alone. 
pete in this contest are a limited 
number of spare-time workers, 
none of whom has sent us as many 
as 25 subscriptions during any one 
month in the year 1927 —and in- 


dividuals like you who enroll now. 
Furthermore, no professional 
magazine workers may compete! 


If you want money to buy a 
radio, a car, a home—here’s 
your chance to win it! You still 
have time. But mail the coupon 
today for full details. 


Your chance for one of 2500 prizes 
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number. The guarding of the Mexican bor- 
der by 400 Border Patrol officers might not 
unreasonably be compared to the policing 
of New York City by 100 men. 

The work of the Border Patrol calls for 
some explanation in order that it may be 
clearly understood. Some people visualize 
the Border Patrol as being strung out along 
the border, each man located four and a 
half miles from the next officer. If this were 
| the case, every Mexican who filtered be- 
| tween the units of that long thin line would 

find no secondary line of defense to pass, 
| and would consequently be free to go wher- 
| ever he pleased. 

In reality the Border Patrol makes little 
or no effort actually to patrol the line that 
| divides Mexico from the United States. 

Near every port of entry along the Rio 
Grande there are certain illegal crossing 
places that are frequented by Mexicans 
who wish to enter the United States il- 
legally. 

These crossing places are close to large 
Mexican settlements on the American side 
of the Rio Grande—the Mexican sections 
of Brownsville, say, or of Laredo, or of 
Del Rio, or of El Paso. If the Mexican can 
reach these Mexican sections, which are 
veritable rabbit warrens, his friends will 
hide him and help him to escape capture. 
Consequently the crossings are perpetually 
popular with illegal entrants, and they are 
among the few sections of the actual border 
that are watched by the Border Patrol. 

The Mexican who crosses the border at 
a spot far removed from a center of popula- 
tion cannot, obviously, live forever in the 
brush. His object in entering the United 
States is the same as that of practically all 
immigrants who have entered the United 
States in recent years—he wants more 
money than he could get in the country 
from which he came. Consequently he 
makes for a highway that will take him to 
a city, and the countryside in the South- 
west is by no means a network of highways. 
There are only a few main-traveled high- 
ways, and it is on these highways and in the 
cities to which they lead that the Border 
Patrol does a large part of its work. 

San Antonio, Texas, is several hours 
north of the border. Sometimes Border 
Patrol officers will be found holding the 
road—which is Border-Patrol slang for ex- 
amining all traffic for wet Mexicans— 
halfway between San Antonio and the bor- 
der. Sometimes they will hold the road 
just south of the city, and again they will 
hold it north of the city to intercept wet 
Mexicans who may have been hiding for 
some time in San Antonio’s very large 
Mexican quarter before venturing farther 
north. 

At other times they may take their 
blankets and their frying pans and cruise 
off for two days or three days or a week at 
a time on the trail of rumors and reports 
and hunches that come to them through 
various channels. Some of them cruise in 
small automobiles; some of them-—the 
trackers in particular—-travel on horse- 
back; and a very few of them do their 
patrolling afoot. 





With Certain Privileges 


There are certain features to the activi- 
ties of the Border Patrol which make it 
highly probable that in the course of time 
the organization—unless wrecked by the 
petty jealousies of other branches of the 
government service—will be surrounded 
with an aura of fiction, drama and romance 
somewhat similar to that which surrounds 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. It 
is equipped with an exceptionally snappy 
uniform of olive-green whipcord with trou- 
sers stripes, facings and cuffs of dark blue; 
and the uniform is further set off by a Sam 
Browne belt, natty putties and a campaign 
hat. 

The young men who wear the uni- 
forms are highly intelligent and active 
altogether too active in many cases for 
those who don’t believe in wasting too much 
energy on apprehending criminals, unless 
the criminals have been making themselves 
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genuinely obnoxious in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

The Border Patrol was originally con- 
ceived in 1917, but it was not until 1924 that 
Congress appropriated $1,000,000 for the 
formation of a Border Patrol. The organi- 
zation began to operate in July, 1924, with 
450 men, evenly divided between the Mexi- 
can and the Canadian borders. The ap- 
propriation has since been increased to 
$1,500,000 and there are now slightly less 
than 800 men on both borders. 

The Border Patrol is under the Civil 
Service, and in addition to passing the 
written examination, the would-be patrol 
officer must pass an oral test designed to 
“determine his personal characteristics 
and address, adaptability, keenness and 
quickness of understanding, observation, 
judgment and discretion.””’ Having done 
all this, and proved that he is “honest, 
courageous and firm,” the applicant be- 
comes a Border Patrol inspector and re- 
ceives the magnificent pay of $145 a month, 
or $1740 a year, out of which he must buy 
his own uniforms and his own field glass, 
and pay his own living expenses whenever 
he is sent out on the road to run down a 
bunch of wet immigrants. 

He also has a few privileges. When, for 
example, the deficiency appropriation bill 
failed to pass at the end of the last Congress 
because a few statesmen were unable to 
stop talking, the Border Patrol was left 
without operating expenses for three 
months. Rather than see alien smugglers 
and wet Mexicans slip by them, a number 
of Border Patrol officers exercised their 
privilege of paying for gasoline, oil and re- 
pairs out of their magnificent salaries in or- 
der that the roads might be held, and even, 
in some cases, of using their own automo- 
biles at their own expense. 


Exploits Along the Border 


For some reason for which one finds diffi- 
culty in accounting, border patrolling is 
listed as a nonhazardous pursuit, so that 
the retirement age in the Border Patrol is 
seventy years. The United States Civil 
Service Bulletin, which announces the ex- 
aminations for the Border Patrol, seems 
to be a trifle mixed in this matter; for in 
speaking of the duties of a Border Patrol 
officer it says: 

The conditions under which this work is car- 
ried on are closely comparable in nature and 
requirements to the duties of a soldier under 
actual field conditions. Applicants for this 
position should be capable and willing to per- 
form the arduous and frequently dangerous 
work incident to what is known as “‘line riding”’ 
in-the rough and mountainous country along 
the Mexican Border. . . . / Assignments of duty 
may at times involve contact with smugglers 
and other criminal characters. The work may 
for this reason be attended by some risk and 
personal danger. 


It is doubtless highly reassuring to Bor- 
der Patrol inspectors to know that when 
they get to be sixty-eight or sixty-nine 
years old they will still be young enough to 
engage in such nonhazardous occupations 
as lying in adobe mud or a large expanse of 
prickly pear for half a night on the lookout 
for wet Mexicans, tackling Mexican half- 
breeds who have given themselves the un- 
manageable ferocity of tigers by smoking 
two or three marijuana cigarettes, chasing 
Mexican drug smugglers, dodging bullets 
from the south side of the Rio Grande, or 
going into occasional gun fights with the 
spotters and the road wipers who protect 
the smugglers of aliens, dope and liquor. 

Anybody can see how nonhazardous 
border patrolling is from the exploits of 
Border Patrol Inspector Lon Parker, who 
was one of the specialists known on the 
border as a trailer. He could follow a cold 
trail over rock ledges or any other sort of 
country. On one occasion he was trailing 
three men, when they jumped him sud- 
denly and opened fire on him. Not wishing 
to have any unnecessary trouble with 
them, he put them out of commission by 
shooting each one of the three through the 
right arm. He then brought them in. 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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Does Your Motor 
Get ALL the Electric Punch 


Old Spark Plug Cables Leak Electricity 


Sr develop full power all motors de- 
mand high voltage—the coil steps up 
the low battery voltage from 6 volts to as 
high as 12,000 to 18,000 volts. The wires 
carrying this high voltage to the spark 
plugs are high tension cables. And they 
wear out. One of the first things to begin 
to lose efficiency on an automobile because 
of the tremendous voltage carried under 
fierce conditions of heat, oil, and ozone— 
freed by an electrical phenomenon known 
as corona. 


Insulation Deteriorates 





The effect of heat, oil, | 'NSULATION ATES 
and ozone on high Te) 
tension insulation is ay As 
to form microscopic lwsres suecrrictry 
cracks and make it 

porous—then it leaks electricity. Thou- 
sands of actual road tests, confirmed by 
extensive laboratory tests, have definitely 
proved this all to be true, and have shown 
the marked improvement in motor power 
and fuel economy when Packard Ignition 
Cables are installed. 














This is the familiar Packard Cable Merchandiser 
on which retailers and garages carry a complete 
line of Packard bulk cable for every use on your 
car. It will pay you to have your lighting, 
starting as well as ignition wiring checked. 


No One Thought of Replacing 
High Tension Cable 


When your motor began to lose its power 
the usual reconditioning was done, but the 
spark plug wires—the high tension cables 
—were seldom replaced until they wore 
out and failed completely. And yet the 
cost of replacement is low—only a few 
dollars. If your motor sputters when it 
idles, lacks power at high speed, or misses 
on the hills, look to your spark plug cables 
—replace with Packard Lac-Kard Ignition 
Cable and feel the improvement! 


The New Discovery 
Packard Lac-Kard Cable 


Packard Lac-Kard Ignition Cable is espe- 
cially built to carry high voltage, and to 
withstand the severe conditions under 
which it must operate. The rubber insu- 
lation is protected by a special braid cov- 
ered with multiple resistive coats of an 
exclusive Packard lacquer that defies the 
action of corona and released ozone. A// 
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TRADE MARK 






AUTOMOTIVE CABLE PRODUCTS 


the current is delivered to the spark plugs 
ready for full development of motor power. 


Packard Ignition Cable Sets 
Easily Put On 

You need no tools, except an ordinary 
pocketknife, to quickly install a new set 
of Packard Ignition Cables which you can 
buy in a carton, complete with terminals 
for both spark plugs and distributor con- 
nections. Full instructions packed with 
every carton make it simple to readily 
understand and do the job quickly. 
Now ask your dealer or garage man fora set 
to fit your car and prepare yourself for a sur- 
prise when you drive your machine with a 
new setof Packard Lac-Kard Ignition Cable. 






oat 


LoS FOR 


es 
COMPLETE SETS $2.00 TO $4.75 


This is the package {printed in purple and 
gold} containing the complete Packard 
Ignition Cable Set—cables cut to length, 
all necessary fittings for attachment, and 
complete instructions for anybody to in- 
stall in a few minutes. Eight sets fit all 
cars—ask your garage man to install, or 
ask your dealer for a Packard Ignition 
Cable Set to fit your motor 
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You’ll be delightfully surprised to find 
that The Simplex Method of Motor Re- 
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' Mail this Coupon Today 


Since the invention of the Simplex Ring 
four years ago, over half-a-million cars, 
trucks, buses and taxicabs have been Sim- 
plex equipped. 


Your car—Simplex Reconditioned—will 
give you many more miles per quart of oil 
—more miles per overhaul—more power, 
more speed and more genuine transporta- 
tion at less cost. 
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Look for the familiar blue-and- 
white Simplex sign. There you'll 
find a trained Simplex garage- 
man who will give you an expert 
reconditioning 
job. If you desire 
more informa- 
tion, write for 
our free booklet. 
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nw — yt . 1968 East 66th Street, Cleveland, Ohio - 


\ Please send me your free booklet explaining The Simplex Method of Motor Reconditioning — 
“What it is —What it does — How it works.” 
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On the twenty-fifth of July, 1926, Parker 
went after a man on the western slopes of 
the Huachuca Mountains in Southern Ari- 
zona. He caught his man, covered him and 
halted him. The man, however, was ac- 
companied by a spotter—a spotter being 
a man who rides out to one side as a protec- 
tion to his companion. The spotter shot 
Parker in the back, whereupon Parker shot 
the covered man through the head and 
shot his horse through the neck. He then 
rode two and a half miles to the Wills Ranch, 
where he died at once from the effects of a 
bullet hole in the back just above the kid- 
neys. The spotter who shot Parker got 
away, but it is a moderately safe prediction 
that he will be found one of these days 
snugly nestled behind a rock or in a dry 
river bed in Southern Arizona in an ex- 
tremely defunct condition. 

This information concerning the Border 
Patrol is set down so that conditions in 
regard to immigration on the Mexican bor- 
der may be better understood. The flow of 
Mexicans into the United States is increas- 
ing from year to year. Under the best of 
conditions it is difficult to control. When 
conditions are complicated by an insuffi- 
cient number of patrol inspectors, by large 
amounts of paper work that keep patrol 
inspectors hunched over typewriters when 
they ought to be out holding the road, by 
parsimony in high places, by judicial de- 
cisions that tend to rob the Border Patrol 
of authority and by similar matters, the 
successful damming of the dark-brown flood 
becomes almost impossible. 


Other People’s Business 


It has occurred that Border Patrol in- 
spectors have seen an automobile go down 
a byway toward the Mexican border with 
one man in it. Watching for its reappear- 
ance, they have seen it come out of the 
byway with two men in it. They have 
accordingly stopped it, thinking that the 
second passenger might be a smuggled 
alien. Instead of that, they have found the 
automobile loaded with liquor. 

The question immediately arises as to 
what they should do. Should they wave 
the men graciously forward and be charged 
with connivance in liquor running? Some 
might, but not the Border Patrol. They 
arrest the men. When the case comes to 
trial the judge rules that they have no 
right to hunt for liquor and must restrict 
themselves to hunting for aliens, and that 
in annoying the liquor runners they are 
exceeding their authority. 

Such a ruling has been made in Texas, 
and if made many times, it is apt to have 
a somewhat similar effect on the morale and 
activity of the Border Patrol that a large 
black kettle would have on a golden eagle 
if clapped over him. 

In spite of the high standards and the 
courageous activities of the Border Patrol, 
the constantly increasing numbers of Mex- 
ican peons who are pouring into the United 
States are daily augmented by large num- 
bers of wet Mexicans. Nobody has any 
way of counting them; and in this, as in 
many other matters relating to Mexican 
immigration, everybody is entitled to his 
own guess. The only accurate count on 
anything is the count on the number of wet 
Mexicans picked up and ejected by the 
Border Patrol. 

One finds in the San Antonio district dur- 
ing the 1926-1927 fiscal year, for example, 
that the Border Patrol picked up 5285 wet 
Mexicans and ejected them from the coun- 
try; and at the same time, over in the El 
Paso district, they were picking up and 
ejecting another 6652 wet Mexicans. In- 
cidentally, those who are ejected don’t al- 
ways stay ejected. One taste of the United 
States seems to make them yearn for more; 
and when they make their second attempt 
they go about the matter more circum- 
spectly. 

After traveling along the Mexican border 
and investigating the rapidly increasing 


Mexican population of various Western and 
my 


Southwestern cities, it is carefully 





considered opinion that the number of 
Mexican peons illegally entering the United 
States each year is at least equal to the 
number entering legally. It probably is 
much greater. It is also my carefully con- 
sidered opinion that there are at least 
3,000,000 Mexicans now resident in the 
United States, either born in Mexico or 
with one or both parents born in Mexico. 

These estimates will be passionately pro- 
tested by many agricultural and industrial 
interests of the West and the Southwest, 
who contend that practically all Mexican 
immigrants turn around each year and go 
back to Mexico. A great many of these 
people are so blind to what is happening 
around them that they will stand in the 
middle of a community of 100,000 Mex- 
icans, built on American soil where a few 
years ago there was nothing but truck gar- 
dens, and insist at the top of their lungs 
that all Mexican immigrants return each 
year to Mexico. 


To the Four Winds 


My estimates are based on the following 
things: According to the 1920 census, there 
were supposed to be 715,332 Mexicans in 
the United States, 486,418 of whom were 
Mexican-born immigrants and 228,914 of 
whom were native-born, with one or both 
parents born in Mexico. These figures, 
because of the difficulty of counting the 
Mexicans living in the so-called corrals or 
community huts of the Southwestern cities, 
were almost inevitably too small. 

According to the census of 1920, the 
Mexican population of Los Angeles was 
31,173. The present estimate of the Mex- 
ican population of Los Angeles County, 
made by persons best qualified to judge, is 
250,000, or eight times the 1920 figures. 

The Mexican population of nearly all the 
border cities has, according to the best ob- 
tainable estimates, more than doubled since 
1920. In most cases it is believed to have 
tripled and even quadrupled. According to 
the 1900 census, the Mexican-born popula- 
tion of San Antonio, Texas, was 3288. In 
1910 it was 9924. In 1920 it was 28,477. 
In the closing months of 1927 it was esti- 
mated that the Mexican population 
Mexican-born and American-born—of San 
Antonio was 75,000. In my opinion the 
present Mexican-born population of San 
Antonio, if properly counted, would prove 
to be more than three times as large as it 
was in 1920. 

All the large cities that attract Mexicans 
showed a tremendous increase from 1900 to 
1920. It was not uncommon for the 1920 
Mexican population to be eight times what 
it was in 1910. Some of the jumps in the 
Mexican population from 1900 to 1910 and 
from 1910 to 1920 were as follows: Hous- 
ton, Texas, 118, 491, 3953; Fort Worth, 
59, 426, 3831; New York, 282, 426, 2572; 
Dallas, 41, 134, 2295; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, 24, 233, 1920; Denver, 19, 226, 1418; 
Chicago, 102, 188, 1224; and so on. 

Since 1920 Mexicans have been pouring 
up from the border in a steady stream. 
They have poured into the copper-mining 
districts by the tens of thousands; into the 
cities of Northern California; into Nevada 
and Colorado and Utah; into the beet 
fields of Michigan; into the automobile fac- 
tories of Detroit; into the mills and fac- 
tories of Chicago; into Indianapolis and 
St. Louis and Omaha and Des Moines and 
other Northern cities. They have come in 
by the hundreds of thousands and they 
have reproduced by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and a large proportion of them are wet. 

Here is a first-hand report on the manner 
in which the Mexican population is in- 
creasing. On the bridge between Laredo, 
Texas, and Laredo, Mexico, I encountered 
a pleasant Mexican family, consisting of a 
father, a mother and four children. The 
family had been in the United States for 
eight years, during which time three of the 
children had been born, so that they are 
American citizens. The parents had found 
living expenses so high in the United States, 
they said, that they ate up all they earned, 
so they were going back to Saltillo, in the 
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The SONATRON radio tube 
line covers every need in modern 
radio, including the latest tubes 
for AC electrical operation of 
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ONATRON offers a better and more complete 
tube service . . . backed by the 33 distinct types 

in the World’s Largest Radio Tube Line... 
SONATRON 5S position in the tube field has been 
achieved through a policy of progress which con- 
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SONATRON TUBE COMPANY 
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Dealers! Jobbers! Manufacturers! 
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tion! Ask us about SONATRON'S greater 
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state of Coahuila, to live. Maybe they 
wouldn’t like it, but they were going to try 
it. They were traveling in a small, plenti- 
fully dented automobile, as are a great 
many of the Mexicans that one meets; and 
the chances are a thousand to one that as 
soon as the family runs out of gasoline 
money it will hasten back to the dear old 
United States. 

At any rate, this particular family had 
gone to Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, in 1923, to 
work in the beet fields. In’'1923 there had 
been only a few Mexicans in Mt. Pleasant. 
Now, they stated, there were many Mexi- 
cans there—hundreds and hundreds and 
hundreds. The same thing, they said, was 
true of Pontiac and Gary and many other 
places in Michigan; no Mexicans a few 
years ago, but many now. And were all 
these Mexicans in Mt. Pleasant and Gary 
and Pontiac planning to return to Mexico? 
They were not! They had automobiles to 
travel in and movies to see, and they were 
planning to stay right where they were. 
The men might make occasional excursions 
to Chicago or to Detroit to work in the fac- 
tories, yes; but the women would stay at 
home and the men would come back. 

By some of those who are working against 
any restriction on Mexican immigration, it 
was estimated late in 1927 that the total 
Mexican population of the United States is 
1,400,000; but taking into consideration 
the ever-swelling number of legally ad- 
mitted Mexican immigrants, the ever grow- 
ing Mexican colonies in a hundred different 
cities, the amazingly large Mexican birth 
rate and the constant influx of wet Mexi- 
cans, it seems conservative to say that 
the Mexican population of the United 
States today is quadruple what the cen- 
sus of 1920 showed it to be, or approxi- 
mately 3,000,000. 


Not to be Quoted 


These figures, it must be remembered, 
include only Mexicans born in Mexico and 
children with one or both parents born in 
Mexico. They do not take into account the 
great number of persons of Mexican descent 
whose families for a number of generations 
have lived in the southwestern sections of 
the United States—sections that belonged 
to Mexico long before they were acquired 
by the United States. 

These people of Mexican descent, in 
certain sections of the Southwest, present 
a number of interesting features that have 
a certain bearing on the Mexican immigra- 
tion situation. These features, unfortu- 
nately, are—like many other aspects of 
the Mexican immigration situation—ap- 
proached with fear and trembling by most 
of the people who are in a position to take 
a judicial view of them. This apparent 
timidity is sometimes due to the political 
strength of those who use the easily con- 
trolled Mexican vote, sometimes to the 
financial strength of the industrial and 
agricultural interests that want no inter- 
ference with their supply of cheap Mexican 
labor, and sometimes to other things. 
Many persons, from Washington to the 
most remote corners of the Southwest, are 
willing to reveal their innermost opinions 
and feelings on the subject of Mexican 
immigration, but few of them are willing to 
have their names publicly connected with 
their opinions. 
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“This,” they say, ‘is the real situation, 
but if you say that I said so you'll get me 
into trouble. I’ll lose my job. Go ahead 
and say it, but don’t quote me.” 

In the state of New Mexico the aversion 
to plain speaking seems to rest on the fact 
that the balance of power, politically, is 
held and has for many years been held by 
what is known in New Mexico as the 
Spanish-American vote. In other states 
this vote would be known as the Mexican 
vote, but in New Mexico the citizens whose 
forbears came up from below the present 
Mexican boundary insist on being called 
Spanish-Americans. 

Residents of New Mexico are divided 
into two groups. One group is known as 
Anglos, these being the residents of so- 
called native American stock; and the 
other: is the so-called Spanish-American 
group. The Spanish-American group is 
again subdivided into a small and a large 
division, the small division being made up 
of the descendants of the conquistadores of 
pure Spanish blood, who came from Spain 
by way of Mexico into what is now New 
Mexico as large landowners; and the large 
division being made up of the descendants 
of the Aztecs, who came with the conquis- 
tadores to do the heavy labor on the ranches. 

Consequently one finds today, in New 
Mexico, a Spanish-American aristocracy 
that looks down with some distaste on a 
Spanish-American working class. The 
working class, in turn, looks down with 
great disfavor on the type of Mexican peon 
that is now pouring into the United States 
in such large numbers. 


Technical Citizens 


Scattered through New Mexico there are 
today a great many small towns and villages 
that cannot be told from small towns and 
villages in the heart of Mexico. The inhabi- 
tants have been American citizens for many, 
many years; but those who know them best 
state that they have little initiative, that 
their intelligence is low and that they have 
very little more idea of American principles 
and theories of government than they did 
seventy-five years ago. They are given 
to currying favor with those in power, say 
those who know them; and whenever a 
man achieves enough prominence, they are 
apt to follow him like sheep, regardless of 
what may be the right or the wrong of the 
question, with the idea of self-protection 
uppermost in their minds. 

In spite of the years that have passed 
since New Mexican children were supplied 
with schools in which English is taught, the 
courts of New Mexico have to be supplied 
with interpreters so that testimony may be 
transmitted to juries in both Spanish and 
English; while speeches made in English in 
the lower house of the New Mexican legis- 
lature must be translated into Spanish, sen- 
tence by sentence, by an interpreter, so that 
they may be understood by all the legisla- 
tors. And naturally, the speeches made in 
Spanish must be translated in the same way. 

Recently there has come into existence 
in New Mexico an organization which 
has spread through all parts of the state. 
This organization is composed of young 
Spanish-Americans, and its purpose is to in- 
fluence whichever political party is in power 
in New Mexico to give 50 per cent of the 
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that about living-rooms you've known. In your 
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which mar the charm of any room. Such rooms 
are “table-shy”. 

Seven out of ten otherwise beautiful homes 
are “table-shy”. A neglected corner or 
wall space, an unattended davenport 
or chair, are discordant notes that 
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Tables can make such a difference, 
when properly selected and pleasingly 
arranged. For well-placed tables pre- 
vent such “blank” spaces. 
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What an immediate transformation! Accom- 
plish the same pleasing change in your own 
home with the aid of Kiel tables. Kiel tables 
are designed to banish “blank” spaces in 
your rooms, Smart davenport, end, oc- 
casional, and console tables—beautiful tilt- 
tops and charming desks—in a variety of 
styles, all moderately priced. The trade 
mark under the top identifies Kiel 
Quality. 

The Kiel furniture dealer near you is 
qualified to aid youin choosing the right 
tables to banish the “blank” spaces. Our 
brochure “Enduring Masterpieces” will 
help you solve decorating problems. 
Send the coupon for your free copy. 
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As if your business 
were our business 


That is the way we look at our job of 
designing and manufacturing Rediforms, 
by which you can protect the original 
records of your key operations, instruct 
all who are necessary parties to those 
operations, follow them up, check the 
various steps, account for them after- 
wards and bill your customers. 


Because we do not go at this merely as 
sellers but as fellow business men, we 
can give you valuable hints on the short 
cuts that speed up operation. In a word, 
we design Rediforms to serve a particular 
business im a particular way—not as a 
stock product to be disposed of on a 
competitive price basis. We know of 
many instances where a slight change in 
a set of forms made a big change in a 
business—or where a few minutes saved 
in typing a billing set rolled up a big 
total of hours at the year’s end. 

Attach the coupon below to your busi- 
ness letterhead and mail it today. It 
may bring you a new idea for cutting 
corners in these days of bigger volume 
and decreasing net profit. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 





« Among recent examples of Rediform service to business 
is the invention of an entirely new type of continuous 
form—Rediform Continuous Interleaved. It eliminates the 
operation of inserting carbon paper and has many other 
advantages over cut-forms for machine use. Send cou- 

pon for details. 


Rediform 


CARBON COPY # RECORDS 
For Key Pree is of Business 








Send your book, “The Key Operations of Business,” and 
miniature set of your new Rediform Interleaved. 


Me 
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ONSISTING of the New Ball-Bearing Black & 
Decker Half-Inch Special Portable Electric Drill 
(Price $48.) and Special Bench Drill Stand ($18.) 


This is one of the handiest. combinations of tools for 


the shop or factory. With the drill on the stand_it is 





possible to do any type of work that could be done on 
an ordinary drill press of similar capacity, with the 
added advantage that the electric drill may: be detached 
in a few seconds time and used as a portable tool for 


general drilling. 
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Write for new 1928 Catalog 


BLACK & DECKER 


96 Church Street, Toronto, Ontario. TOWSON, MD.. U.S. A. Slough, Bucks, England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE LEADING SUPPLY HOUSES 
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— two blades that slide 
\ from side to side 


$8.50 equips your car with this twin-blade cleaner which wipes your whole windshield 





Comfortable driving 
demands clear vision 
at the right! 


HE two powerful blades of the Visionall give 
you 254 square inches of clear glass. From your 
position at the wheel you can see the car that is 





cutting across your bows at that dangerous right- | 

hand intersection where the majority of serious 

accidents occur. 
$8.50 in U.S. A. 


Quiet — powerful — automatic — air-driven — not 


10 to 15 minutes to install! 


connected to your battery. If your dealer hasn’t a 


Visionall send us his name with $8.50 today. 


TRICO 
VISITIONALL | 


Air-driven Windshield Cleaner 


PATENTED USA AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














5-ply blade 
5 plies of rubber instead 
of one. Cleans marvelous- 


Trico air-driven windshield cleaners are made in a 
wide variety of models—from the Junior-one-blade 
type at $3.50 to the De Luxe Visionall at $12.50. The 


° “ ie o ly. Fits all cleaners of the 
model shown above is the Standard Visionall at $8.50. suction type. 35¢ (U.S.A.) 
postpaid if dealer can’t 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


supply you. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
public offices of the state to Spanish- 
Americans. They propose, in short, to per- 
petuate their identity as a separate class. 
One of the great arguments of the Spanish- 
American—or native Mexican—residents 
of the Southwest is that the sections in 
which they live were originally non- 
American; that these sections were brought 
up from nothing by Spanish-American 
labor, and that their fruits rightly belong 
to the Spanish-American residents and 
their descendants, rather than to the 
gringos—the Anglos—who are interlopers. 

The Spanish-American residents of New 
Mexico are generally conceded to be supe- 
rior to the peon immigrant of the present 
day. Anybody with a long winter evening 
to waste on meditation might do worse than 
meditate on the difference between people 
who haven’t bettered their lot materially in 
200 years, and those who settled Pennsyl- 
vania and New York and New England, 
took advantage of the smallest toe holds 
and the most inconspicuous privileges, and 
universally bettered themselves and their 
conditions. 

This then brings us around to discon- 
nected Statement Number 3, with which 
this treatise began. 

What, if anything, is going to be done 
about it is another matter—a matter so in- 
tricate and so controversial that it must be 
considered in a separate treatise. The cot- 
ton raisers and the onion planters and the 
fruit growers and the copper-mine owners 
and the ore-smelting people and the rail- 
roads and the beet growers and various 
other people in the Southwestern states de- 
clare—most of them—that they have got to 
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have more Mexicans and more Mexicans 
and more Mexicans, ad infinitum, and that 
nothing can take their place. Their con- 
tentions, which bring us back to discon- 
nected Statements Number 1 and Number 
2, will be duly considered in the proper 
place. 

Meanwhile there are probably 3,000,000 
Mexicans in the United States, and today — 
every day—there are hundreds more legally 
coming across the bridges of the Rio Grande, 
and there are other hundreds of wet ones 
drifting silently across the unwatched ford- 
ing places of the river, and plodding 
through the mesquite flats, farther to the 
west, and slinking into the rabbit warrens of 
Cordova Island in El Paso, and turning up 
in the copper mines of Arizona and in the 
Mexican section of Chicago and in a thou- 
sand other places. And that provides other 
things for consideration. 

“T am not afraid of social conflicts,”’ says 
Max Sylvanus Handman, of the University 
of Texas, speaking of the Mexican immi- 
grant in Texas; ‘‘but social conflicts waged 
on the basis of race or nationality are the 
most cruel, the most intense and the most 
useless. For the sake of a speeding up in 
the exploitation of our natural resources 
and the creation of a handful of newly rich 
and a greater consumption of high-priced 
automobiles, are we creating for ourselves a 
social problem full of dismal prospects, of 
race hatreds, of bruised feelings, of social 
ostracisms and, perhaps, of lynchings and 
the race wars of a twentieth-century Amer- 
ican city?” 





Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Mr. Roberts on the Mexican immigration 
situation. The next will appear in an early issue. 
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ine Finish fo the Mornin g Bath 


eel luxurious - 





















Cannon 


powels 


Waar kind of bath towels have 
you—and how many? What hangs on the 
towel rack? A skimpy, timid towel, soiled 
and limp, or a big, clean husky one that 
feels bully on the back? We'll make a bet 
with you that unless you have some really All colors 
good turkish towels, man’s size, nobody im all Cannon towels 
- - guaranteed abso- 
in your house knows how grand the morn- _lutely fast. 
ing bath can be. Take a tip: Stock up 





clean one every day. After all, the 
one-clean-towel-a-week era died 
with the Saturday night bath, 
long ago. 

ES Hotels base their buying of 
towels and of everything else on 











» TRACE MARK 
with Cannon towels. Please note those. oO exact information. That’s why 
“é x” ’ oa oe uw & BAT OFF . . cr x 
words “stock up.” They’re not as selfish an” hed a vast majority of them buy 
radeé- x aD . . 
as they seem, for towels wear longer that identifies Cannon towels; guests like the 





if you have enough of them to enjoy a Cannon towels. luxury of them, and they stand 





up under the hardest kind of 











To keep towels individual, 
Cannon has designed these and 
other distinctive borders: Fla- 
mingo, Seagull, Sunfish, 
Marmoset, Lighthouse. Avail- 
able in five color choices. 


service a towel gets. The Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, tested 
| Cannon towels along with other 







New kind of Water Wagon 


When you hitch your wagon to a star, make 
it a Water Wagon—the bathtub. Doctors 
say bathing can be so done as to cure many 
diseases, and preserve and improve health 
too. Here’s the kind of morning bath that 
sets you up with a vim: First, warm water 
and soap, for cleanliness sake and to warn 
your nerves something’s coming. Then a 
dash of cold, just a dash, mind you, for a 
few seconds. Hop out of it and rub dry 
briskly with a Cannon towel. You'll be 
surprised how much better the day will go 
after that, how much added poise and 
fitness you'll feel. 














brands by washing and drying them 




















one hundred times. Cannons were 


selected by this test because they showed 




















no signs of wear after what was equiva- 






lent to almost two years of once-a-week 






laundering in the home. Athletic and 






country clubs also buy Cannon towels 







because they last so long. 
Cannon turkish towels come in all sizes 







and weights. There is a grade that will 
fit your budget and fill a shelf in the linen 










closet with whatever Size and texture you 





want in a turkish towel. Cannon huck 


towels also come in many sizes, styles, 





Cannon 
Ph cx ose ep < weights and weaves. There are also 
About $1.76. ¢ Cannon bath mats, and bath sheets. At 
a dry goods and department stores every- 


where. Prices range from 25 cents to $3.50 
each. Cannon Mills, Inc., New York City. 


Cannon Whale turkish e Cannon Lighthouse turkish towel; 
towel. About $1.75. we borders in color-fast pink, blue, gold, 
green, or lavender. About $2.00. 


Cannon Flamingo turkish 
towel; available in same 


colors. About $1.50. * 
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Toncan Iron Protects 
from Rust, Fire and 





On Industrial Plants 

and Homes this Durable 

Iron Ends Maintenance 
Expense 

















} ONTH after month, year after year, Ton- 

can Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron stands 
impervious to rain or snow, fire or lightning. On 
industrial plants and homes, constantly exposed to 
changing weather conditions, this super-iron defies 
the attacks of rust and corrosion. And in compara- 
tive laboratory or weather tests it again and again 
demonstrates its outstanding superiority. Toncan 
Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron is the only metal 
made by the scientific combination of copper and 
mo-lyb-den-um with pure iron. It was formulated 
in our own metallurgical laboratories—the largest 
and best equipped in America. 

The amazing durability of Toncan Iron has 
led leading architects and sheet metal contractors 
to recommend it for complete exteriors of indus- 
trial plants and garages, and for all the sheet 
metal work on homes, office buildings, hotels, 
public buildings, etc. Structures covered with 


Over 150 steam and 
electric roads use 
Toncan Culverts 
No matter where 
you go by motor or 
rail you are sure to 
ride over Toncan 
Culverts 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION, Massillon, 


Cleveland Detroit Chicago New York 


Photograph of a 26-gauge ungalvanized sample of 
pure commercial iron exposed to the weather under 
exactly the same conditions as Toncan Iron. Rust 
and corrosion have eaten large holes in this sample. 





Photograph of a 26-gauge un- 
galvanized sample of Toncan 
Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron 
which had been exposed to the 
weather for one year. Compare 
this with the samples at the right. 


Toncan Iron resist the attacks of 
fire and lightning as well as rust. When 
your architect or sheet metal contractor 
tells you he is specifying Toncan Iron, 
you know he is giving you the best. 

Manufacturers of household appli- 
ances are wide users of Toncan Iron. 
You will find it in countless stoves, 
refrigerators, washing machines, kitch- 
en cabinets—wherever metal meets 
moisture. The dangers of rust and 
corrosion are banished when Toncan 
Iron is used. Look for the Toncan 
Label on household equipment you 
buy. It is your assurance that the manufacturer has 
done his utmost to give you the greatest satisfaction. 


s 


For further information regarding this remark- 
able metal, write for the latest Toncan book, 
*“The Path to Permanence. ’ 





Mo-lyb-den-um 
IRON 


MILLS: CANTON AND MASSILLON, OHIO 


Philadelphia Tulsa Los Angeles Seattle 











OF Wy a RUG.U.S.PAT.OF. ote. 


<TONCAN;> 


ego” COPPER *e,9” 


All that is left of a 26-gauge ungalvanized sample of 
common steel sheet exposed to the weather for one 
year. This sample also shows its inability to resist 
the attacks of rust and corrosion in actual service. 


Grain elevator of 
Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Buffalo, New 
York, covered with 
Toncan Iron. The 
Toncan was not even 
painted, so great ts 
tts resistance to rust 
and corrosion. 





All the sheet metal on this attractive home is 
Toncan Copper Mo-lyb-den-um Iron. Lead- 
ing architects and sheet metal contractors 
specify this rust and corrosion-resisting metal. 


The tamous tamily of steel 
products under the Agathon 
trade-mark includes Alloy 
Steels, Special Finish Sheets 
aswellasallstandard finishes, 
Electrical Sheets, Hot Rolled 
Strip, Toncan Enameling 
Iron, Toncan Oven Lining, 
GalvannealedSheetsandEn 
duroStainless Iron. Write tor 
information on any product 
It is gladly furnished 





Ohio 


St. Louis San Francisco Cincinnati 


Toncan is fabricated in Canada by The Pedlar People, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 









Lacquer Colors 


Valspar 


A —Java Brown 


B - 


D 
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I 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
oO 


Also Black, White, Clear 


Cardinal Red 
Italian Blue 
Jonquil Yellow 
Nile Green 
India Ivory 
Persian Lilac 
Peacock Blue 
Chinese Red 
Oriental Green 
Coral Sand 
Palm Green 


French Gray 


Argentine Orange 


Holland Blue 





' ake up ~~ 
your home with Color! 


Vigorous reds, sunshiny yellows, subtle lilacs, cool 
greens—all the lovely Valspar Lacquer colors want to 
come into your home! When their beauty is brushed on 
tables, chairs, book-shelves or toys—a new smartness 
will pervade the house. 















In almost no time at all—abourt fifteen minutes by the 
clock—a coat of Valspar Lacquer is dry! Easy to apply, 
too! And it gives lasting beauty and protection to any 
surface you put it on. Waterproof, of course, for it’s 









Valspar Brushing Lacquer. 


Special Offer:—A 5o0c can of the wonderful 
Valspar Polish for 25c! For automobiles, fur- 
niture and glass. Use coupon below. 


VALSPAR 


BRUSHING 


LACQUER 







































The famous 
Valspar 
boi ng water tes 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps—20c for each 45c sample can « 
specified at right. (Only chreesamplesof V alspar Brushing Lacquer supplied 
per person at this special price.) Print address plainly 
Send me these 

Beautiful Interior Decorating Booklet sent free. | Valspar Lacquer Colors 
Special: —One 50c can of Valspar Polish for 25. | 1 
D N 4 

| 
sone Send $0c can Valspar 

r Name Polish for 25 

229 eee Send Free Book 


Address ees , P. 2-4-2 




















THE PLAINTIVE NOTE OF A 
TRUMPET... SWELLING...RECEDING 

















THEN the ’cellos. You move toward the edge of your chair. Again that wist- 
ful trumpet, and again the ’cellos, followed by the violins and the brasses, as the 
melody weaves its pattern of beauty. You relax and enjoy a world-loved over- 
ture. You are at the symphony-concert—in your own home! +++ You almost see 
the sensitive hands of the conductor, the rhythmic rise and fall of violin-bows, 
the tilt of gleaming trumpets and trombones—so lifelike is reproduction through 
the Orthophonic Victrola. You may listen to a dozen such orchestras the 
same evening, with encores end on end. » 7, If you do not own one of these 
great instruments, you are unquestionably missing one of life’s keenest pleasures. 


See your Victor dealer now and arrange for a demonstration in your home. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Number Eight-twelve. An Orthophonic Victrola 

in a beautiful, modern cabinet. $235, list price. 

There's a type for every taste and purse, from 
$75 to $1550, list price. 














